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Built to stand up , . . under ’round-the-clock pressure! 


of America’s vital oil can’t be re gulated by a time clock! These bobbing pulps 
mound the clack, around the vear— with virtually no attention whatever! 5 Depend 
er Roller Bearings are more than proving their ability to stand this back breaking 

it with a minimum of maintenance cost and down-time That's because 

er Spher-O-lloned design features, like the one shown at right, have reduced 


we to a rarity Whatever test you peut them to tractors, machine tools jet 


' ou ll find that Power Spher-O-Honed Bearings will last longer and operate more “<7 
etheren Let a Bower engineer show vou the many advanced ce sign features and superior 


quality of the complete Bower line, There are tapered, straight and journal roller bearings 


for every held of tran portation and industry. 


° weER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION ADVANCED SPHER-0-HONED DESIGN CUTS UPKEEP COSTS 
Spherically generated roll heads @ Higher 
flange with larger two-zone contact @ na er 
ou groove @ Honed races @ Hlighest qu f 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


rt ERAL-~M ) WER BEARINGS In DETR it 4 MICH, 





Every manufacturer must spread the 
news about his products—quickly, ef- 
fectively, inexpensively. One cus- 
tomer telling another is too slow. 

Mass selling is the only way to 
stimulate mass demand. Advertising 
is simply mass selling that paves the 
way for salesmen. Through adver- 
tising, businesses tell millions about 
their products and services for a frac- 
tion of a penny for each person 
reached. 

Lives are enriched by advertising 
which stimulates “wanting,” gener- 
ates new ideas, speeds development 
and acceptance of new products, cre- 


How “magic pennies” helped 
change ice boxes to refrigerators, carriages to cars 


ates new jobs. Without advertising, 
a magazine might cost five times 
more, newspapers would have only 
a few pages, and there would be rela- 
tively few publications and broad- 
casting stations. 

Advertising agencies prepare 30 
million advertisements, 115 million 
TV and radio commercials, millions 
of booklets, letters, displays and 
other mass selling tools every year. 


Business invests $9 billion annu- 
ally in advertising to inform people 
about everything from new drugs to 
home freezers. When millions re- 
spond by buying, production can be 
increased, economies effected, and 
prices reduced, This productive cir- 
cle maintains the free market in 
which the American consumer en- 
joys the finest selection of goods and 
services on earth, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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TWA aoos 9 Mavor Markers 
| to ite Coast to Coast Constellation Routes 


Now for the first time TWA offers a direct, one- 
carrier service linking Tulsa, Oklahoma City, 
Denver, Cleveland and Detroit with both east and 
west coasts as well as principal trading centers in 
Europe, Africa, Middle and Far East. 

Addition of these 5 all-star markets to the vast 
network of TWA’s domestic and overseas routes 
enables shippers to become a closer part of leading 


— Air Freight 

















AU TWA Flights carty Air Mail 


markets everywhere. 

Send a memo to your shipping department or, 
better still, phone the Cargo Consultant at any 
TWA office. Ask for complete information on low 
rates, frequent schedules, economical routings 
that best meet your needs. No obligation, of course. 
You'll like the way of TWA. It saves you time... 
work ... money. Better call today. 


TWA 
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Your key to complete 


photocopying 


satisfaction ! 


Photocopying equipment and the copies 
it produces are as different as the variety 
of subjects it copies. Only one line carries 
the time-honored name of “PHOTOSTAT” 

. the registered trademark of PHOTO- 
STAT CORPORATION. 


Together with the splendid MICRO- 
TRONICS Microfilm Equipment which we 
manufacture, the large family of PHOTO- 
STAT Photographic Copying Equipment 
and Paper now available is designed to open 
the door, for every user, large and small 
alike, to the best there is in photocopying, 
on both paper and film .. . the accepted 
modern method for making and preserving 
economical, error-proof copies of anything 
printed, written or drawn. 


What's more . . . expert advice as to 
what is best for your needs is yours for the 
asking from our representatives located 
throughout the United States and in Canada 


| .| 


Write us... without 
any obligation. 
Your inquiries will 
have our prompt 
and interested 
attention. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


295 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 


PHOTOSTAT is the trademark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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How come one of the world’s most important 


insurance companies is located in Wausau, Wisconsin? 


The fishing 


throw to where the deer run 


good near Wausau. It’s only 
; ton 
Once in a while, they say, a lynx comes 
down from the north 

And it's the home of one of the world's 
most important insurance companies 

How come? 

This was lumber country once. And 
lumbering was a hazardous business. 45 
years ago a group of lumbermen joined 
together to pay the claims of injured 
sawmill workers under Wisconsin's new 
workmen's compensation law. The group 
came to be called The Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau. 


Wausau is no longer lumber country. But 
Employers Mutuals has stayed. So have 
the men who guided the company from 
the very beginning 

How come? 

Because they knew that something good 
had grown up there. A certain way of 
An almost 
4 fairness that bent 
over backward rather than forward 


doing business that was good 
personal character 


Policyholders and their employees kept 
saying that Employers Mutuals were 
“good people to do business with" 

There was a “Wausau personality” about 
us that people seemed to like and we didn’t 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


want to lose. We're a large company tod: 
We write all types of casualty and fire 
insurance, and are one of the very largest 
in workmen's compensation. We have two 
reputations, born and raised in Wausau, 
that we aim to hold. One is unexcelled 
service on claims. The other is an accident 
prevention program that 
costs to policyholders 
We're still “Wausau.”’ But today there 
are offices of Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau in 90 cities. “A little bit of 
Wausau on the sidewalks of New York: 
And we're still good people to do busi- 


means lower 


ness with. 





Clark-Ross Carrier 


key toa 
$2’. BILLION OPPORTUNITY 








in 5 seconds....25 tons.. 


Every idle minute costs money. That’s why 
cost-conscious companies combine the Clark- 
Ross method with their present truck fleet. For 
shorter hauls, distances up to 30 miles, the 
Clark-Ross Carrier has proved to be the most 


efficient, most practical method of moving ma- 


eS Oe ——_~, 


ieee : 3 — af 


nthe road... 


terials. For longer hauls, or if you wish to keep 
the Carrier in your plant or yard, a combination 
operation is most effective. In such cases, the 
Clark-Ross Carrier merely straddles the truck 
and completes loading with one swift movement. 


No lost time . . . no wasted manpower. 





..are on the move! 


YOU MAKE MONEY BECAUSE 


THESE WHEELS keep TURNING! 





In 5 seconds, 25 tons are on the move. 
Important? It may well be the key to a $2% 
billion opportunity. 

Conservative estimates point to this $2% 
billion as excess cost in today’s materials 
handling. Three major reasons for this waste: 
1) lost motion, 2) misuse of manpower, 3) 
obsolete methods and equipment. 

An increasingly important solution to the 
problem: Straddle the load! 

Here’s the elimination of lost motion. In 
one swoop the Clark-Ross Carrier drives over 
the load, self-loads and is on its way to desti- 
nation. There is no waiting time for loading and 
unloading. Frequently, one man and a Clark- 
Ross Carrier can complete the delivery in the 
time it takes a full crew to load a comparable- 
capacity delivery truck. You make money 
because the wheels keep turning. 

One man is the “‘crew,”” who loads, delivers, 
and unloads your material without outside 


aid. This man and his Carrier go anywhere: 
in a yard, in a plant, or over a highway. And 
the Clark-Ross Carrier handles any type prod- 
uct ... at speeds to 56 mph... and at the 
lowest cost per ton mile. 

The Clark-Ross Carrier is a dynamic new 
idea to most industries, a proven system in 
others. In many cases it is the tool that makes 
the competitive difference. It is your oppor- 
tunity. Why not investigate how your own 
company will benefit. Write for the illustrated 
16-page booklet that describes how the Car- 
rier is used at National Homes, American 
Bridge, Dole Pineapple, A. O. Smith and 
many other leading companies. 


“Clark Ross tse edemark of Clark Equipment Company 
| industrial Truck Division 
C 14 Q 4 CLARK EQUIPMENT 
ity tape COMPANY 


Battle Creek 42, Michigan 





rz PACKAGING NEWSrnowr 


READERS REPORT 








The old-time cream can at the sunny side of the railway 
station is giving way to modern packaging . . . and the farmer, 
the creamery and the consumer are all benefiting. 


A big Illinois creamery has for several months been collecting 
cveam in Bemis Polyethylene Bags. The farmer runs the cream 
directly from the separator into the 10-pound bags, then packs 
four bags in an insulated, corrugated box for shipment to 
the creamery. 


The Bemis Poly Bags are 
clean and sanitery. They 
eliminate the time and ex- 
pense of handling and wash- 
ing crocks, pans and other 
utensils. The risk of cream 
losses due to boiling over in 
transit, or contamination 
from carelessly washed or 
rusty cream cans, is also 
eliminated. 


The creamery reports that bagged cream makes a better 
quality butter that commands higher market prices. This is due 
partly to the insulated shipping, which minimizes summer 
souring and winter freezing. 


Among the other substantial savings are those of weight and 
storage space. Eight Bemis Bags containing 80 pounds of 
cream, packed in two boxes, occupy the same space as one 
5-gallon can containing 40 pounds. 


When bags are used instead of cans, a truck half the size will 
carry the same pay load. 


The creamery cites more than thirty ways in which the producer 
and the processor benefit from the use of Bemis Poly Bags. 
This is a most impressive example of the use of Polyethylene 
Bags for shipping fluid products. 





You can answer so many needs with Bemis products . . . both 
in and out of the packaging field. If you need a package that 
will increase sales, give better protection to your product, or 
simply save you money... or if you are interested in other 
Bemis developments in paper, textiles or plastics . . . consult 
us. Bemis products meet an astounding number of industrial, 
commercial and recreational requirements, and new uses are 
continually coming to light. You may want our engineers to 
create a new package, or to advise you on packaging methods. 
Please write us, 





Christmas Cheer 


Dear Sir: 
. . . The editorial The Meaning of 
Christmas BW—Dec.31'55,p88} 
could well have been printed on the 
front page of your issue instead 
of on the inside editorial page. 
Coming from the leading business 
magazine of the nation, the edito- 
rial was all the more important 
because most business news is 
material rather than spiritual. Per- 
haps there is a thought in that— 
more business news should be de- 
voted to the integrity of business 
than to the size or volume of 
business... 

MERTON M. BULLA 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Dear Sir: 

..» Never again will the Christmas 
shopper need to worry about a 
gift for the man or woman who 
“has everything.” The total expen- 
ditures for Christmas gifts this 
year were not only about 10% 
above last year’s record figure, but 
they were boosted by cxtensive pur- 
chases of novelty items so unusual, 
in some cases, as to be almost 
crazy. Such as a six-foot, $199.00 
teddy bear; pearl encrusted light 
switch plates, $2.00; fly-swatters 
bejewelled with rhinestones, $5.95; 
and mink-trimmed tooth brushes 
especially suitable for that fuzzy 
morning-after taste , 

One reassuring thought is that 
most of the best-selling gifts, odd of 
ordinary, were designed for the 
home, showing that for the great 
majority of Americans, home is 
still where the heart is, at least dur- 
ing the Christmas season. 

ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 
ALLENHURST, N. J 


Future Engineers 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Seeds for a Crop of 
Engineers [BW—Oct.29'55,p79| 
was most comprehensive and in- 
formative. Your readers, we are 
sure, would like to know that posi- 
tive action along the lines described 
in your article, are being taken here 
in Marion, Ohio. 

For a number of years our pub- 
lic school system sponsored a 
“Career Day.” One day each year 
was set aside for the purpose of 
inviting representatives of the dif- 
ferent professions and trades to 
counsel with those students in- 
terested in these occupations. 

The Marion Chapter of the Ohio 
Society of Professional Engineers 
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$500,000 skyrocket! 


An exploding 2000-barrel asphalt tank booms skyward, showering. 


flaming asphalt on adjacent tanks, to devastate this storage area. 
Once fire has gained such headway, it becomes extrefnely difficult’ 
to control. 

But there is a time when practically any fire can be controlled 
and kept from turning into a disaster. That moment is at the very 
start and the way to do it is with a Grinnell Fire Protection 
System. 

Grinnell has spent more than three-quarters of a century building 
and installing reliable fire protection systems. Today Grinnell can 
offer you a system for every need. If you face a fire problem, call on 
Grinnell. Grinnell engineers are trained to evaluate your property 
and advise on the proper system for you. With a full range of equip- 
ment, you are assured of unbiased recommendations which will be 
fitted to your needs, Grinnell Company, Inc., 265 West Exchange 


St., Providence, R. I. 








There's a GRINNELL 
Fire Protection System 
for every fire hazard 


Automatic spray sprinklers — wet pipe, dry 
pipe and Simplex systems 


Deluge spray sprinklers—rate-of-rise detection 
Multitrol wet or dry pipe systems 


Emulsion and vapor dilution extinguishment 
Mulsifyre and ProtectoSpray systems 


Water spray for cooling, insulation, and 
controlled burning — ProtectoSpray systems 


Air foam blanket ProtectoFoam systems 
Carbon dioxide blanket — C-O-Two systems 


Dry chemical systems 





GRINNELL 





Manufacturing, Engineering, and Installation of Fire Protection Systems Since 1870 
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Designed and built into each of these Lamb 
Electric motors is the measure of reliability 
essential to the success of the products they drive. 


Exceptional dependability and performance are 
standard with Lamb Electric motors because of 
our high degree of specialization in both equip- 
ment and methods, combined with rigid process 
control. 


We would like to discuss with you these and the 
other advantages of Lamb Electric motors for 
your products. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY * KENT, OHIO 
In Canada: lamb Electric — 
Division of § pany Ltd. — Leaside, Ontario 








felt that more time was needed to 
properly counsel these students in 
a selection of their future vocation. 

As a result, positive action was 
taken and we are now sponsoring in 
our local public high school and 
parochial school the first chapters 
of the Future Engineers of Amer- 
ica. The purpose of this chapter 
is to inform our young people of 
the opportunities in engineering 
and science and to encourage them 
to look into these fields for their 
future job opportunities. Our local 
professional group which is affili- 
ated with the Ohio Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers and the Na- 
tional Society of Professional En- 
gineers, fully aware of the shortages 
of competent engineers as well as 
high school and college educators 
in these highly specialized and re- 
lated fields, feels that development 
on a national basis of chapters of 
Future Engineers of America will 
provide the answer for the dilemma 
that we are now in.... 

If any professional group wants 
to know of our program, we will 
welcome the opportunity to assist. 

G. R. KILBOURN 
PRESIDENT, MARION CHAPTER 
OHIO SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERS 
MARION, OHIO 


Continental Confusion 


Dear Sir: 

With reference to Reader Geof- 
froy’s letter |BW—Jan.7'56,p8— 
Readers Report! entitled A Con- 
tinental in Kansas, | wish to re- 
mark that most people who could 
afford to invest in a new 1956 Con- 
tinental or any other automobile 
of its refinement would certainly 
prefer to buy it out of an enclosed 
showroom where it had been pro- 
tected from the elements rather 
than from a location outdoors as 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. Can you blame the upper- 
crust? 

Joun N. Giipert Il 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dear Sir: 
. Who'd look favorably on a 
Continental under a Cadillac sign? 
CLARENCE W. METCALF 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dear Sir: 
. . « One question—Could Jayhawk 
Motor Co. by chance be a Cadillac 
dealer ? ? ? 

Ken HIsLop 
SANTA ANA, CALIP. 


Dear Sir: 
Fortunately, the letter entitled A 
Continental in Kansas [BW—Jan.7 
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Nake more work space 
from your floor space 





J-M Class A Asbestos Walis are movable ...save space and make 


space ...are noncombustible, moderately priced ...come in pleasing colors 


New Johns-Manville Class A Movable 
Walls offer you advantages never before 
combined in an asbestos movable wall. They 
are modestly priced. They are noncombus- 
tible. They have a textured, stipple finish in 
restful colors. They reduce maintenance and 
relocation costs to a new low. 

The finish of Johns-Manville Class A 
Movable Walls is a tough, hard film much 
thicker than on the usual movable partition. 
It is mar- and scratch-resistant . . . rejects 
stain and soil... can be easily washed and 
even scrubbed, if necessary. If damaged, it 
can be touched up inexpensively to look 
like new... and, unlike other types of fac- 


tory-finished partitions, can be repainted 
with ordinary paint. 


Undivided responsibitity for a complete job 


These flush or glazed partitions are erected 
as well as furnished by the Johns-Manville 
Construction Department complete with 
doors, door hardware, glass and trim. 

An estimate will convince you that the 
cost of J-M Movable Walls compares favor- 
ably with other types of wall construction. 
For details, write Johns-Manville, Depart- 
ment BW, Box 158, New York 16, N.Y. In 
Canada, write 565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


See “MEET THE PRESS” on NBC-TV, sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


3/1| Johns-Manville 


PROOUCTS 


Noncombustible asbestos- 


| coment surfaces 
| Generous reinforcing for 
- added strength 


eral insuleting core 





a weicome sign 


mn Attn trenton. 


INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS CORPORA- 
TION means superb accommodations, won- 
dertul food and friendly, gracious bi-lingual 
service throughout Latin America. All rooms 
are magnificently appointed with a decora- 
tors flair, Many are air-conditioned and all 
have modern, private bath. IHC hotels offer 
convenience and prestige to business men 

and many of them provide glamorous 
vacation features such as colorful outdoor 
pools and sun terraces. When you travel to 
South America, Cuba or Mexico you'll find 
the IHC sign a truly welcome one. 


SANTIAGO, CHILE 
Hotel Carrera 


MARACAIBO, VEWETUELA 
Hotel Del Lago 
SELEM, PARA, BRASIL HAVANA, CUBA 
Hotel Grande Hotel Necienel de Cuba 
MEXICO CITY CARACAS, VEWETUELA 
Hotel Rerorma Hotel Tamanaco 
BOGOTA, COLOMBIA MONT. VIDEO, URUGUAY 
Hotel Tequendama Hotel Victoria Plaza 


Reservations can be made at any of these hotels, 
through our U. $. offices or by cabling INHOTEL- 
COR at each city or through your Travel Agent. 


INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS 
Chryster Building, New York 17, N. ¥. 


STillwell 6-5656 


Miami Office: 
Roper Building, Miemi, Florida 
Miami 9-6674 





'56,p8} fails to reflect a true picture 
of the popularity with which the 
Continental Mark II has been re- 
ceived by the public. Contrary to 
that letter, the fact that there is still 
a substantial backlog of orders for 
the Continental is attested to by our 
recently having been required to in- 
crease production from 16 to 20 
units per day. 

Furthermore, our dealers have 
had no difficulty selling the car at 
its suggested list price. 

We do not find it surprising, 
however, that the used car dealer 
who wrote the letter to which I re- 
fer has had difficulty in selling the 
Continental he has, for it has be- 
come clearly evident that our cus- 
tomers insist on purchasing a 
product of this type through an 
authorized dealer. 

So far as sales of the Continental 
Mark II are concerned, the situa- 
tion has, if anything, improved 
since the article entitled Ford's 
New Continental: Selling Like 
Hotcakes appeared in your maga- 
zine [BW—Nov.26'55,p28]. 

Doucias T. MCCLURE 
SALES MANAGER 
CONTINENTAL Div. 
FORD MOTOR CO 
DEARBORN, MICH, 


Economic Issue 


Dear Sir: 

In Why Economists Struck Out 
on a Hot Issue |BW—Jan.7°56,p98 | 
we get further evidence that there 
are definite limits to that function 
of the human mind known as the 
power of comprehension. The best 
educational discipline apparently 
is no more than a telephoto lens 
that can give distance but not 
breadth of view, and thus we pro- 
duce a fine array of specialists. 
How to synthesize the work of 
these specialists appears to be the 
problem. ... 

It appears that we have devcl- 
oped in this country an entirely 
new economic mechanism that, 
if not atomic-powered, seems to 
be driven by a combination of 
subtle forces that hitherto have 
evaded the analysis of economic 
scientists. It is possible therefore 
that new fields of inquiry may be 
given some attention, and of these 
what is generally known as psy- 
chology may show some encourag- 
ing signs. For example, fear is a 
deterrent to enterprise, so the pros- 
pect of peace seems to be the first 
fundamental necessary for eco- 
nomic growth. It probably will be 
conceded that Pres. Eisenhower, in 
a unique manner, has to date pro- 
vided this country with the indis- 


pensable prospect of peace. Other 
prime factors having similar psy- 
chologic roots are: the origin of 
profits, the sources of credit and 
the coordination of executive tal- 
ents. .. . It is to be hoped that 
it may be possible for this type of 
approach to the problems of eco- 
nomic growth may receive a more 
extended coverage at some early 
date. 

Ropert L. STEWART 
INDUSTRIAL ECONOMIST 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 


Relaxing Policy? 


Dear Sir: 

In the Business Outlook you 
comment on the fact that the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board has 
somewhat relaxed its policy on 
credit and that this might keep 
homes abuilding at a high rate 
BW—Dec.17°55,p17}. j 

Actually, if anyone ever inves- 
tigated the Home Loan Bank Board 
and the Savings & Loan institutions 
they would come to a very quick 
conclusion that it is almost impos- 
sible to “relax” the Home Loan 
Bank Board policy. Ail indications 
are that the Savings & Loans run 
the Bank Board rather than the 
opposite. 

More credit would be available 
for home mortgages if the Home 
Loan Bank Board had put a stop 
to the 10% to 15% of total assets 
of the Savings & Loan Associations 
which can be invested in non-resi- 
dential types of loans. For example, 
in the South Florida area the Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations finance 
a large number of luxury type 
hotels and motels. 

Strange as it may seem, Savings 
& Loan associations must be desir- 
ous of obtaining a high turnover in 
these loans because, after keeping 
them a short period of years, my 
friends with life insurance com- 
panies have told me that they have 
been offered these mortgages. The 
question arises as to why the Home 
Bank Loan Board has not put a stop 
to the residential type of loans. 
For example, one large Savings & 
Loan in this area financed the con- 
struction of an athletic club. It 
takes very little imagination on the 
part of anyone to understand why 
the officers of Savings & Loan in- 
stitutions make these non-residen- 
tial loans, and why they desire a 
turnover in this type loan. The 
Savings & Loan Associations were 
designed for home financing and 
the promotion of thrift, and noth- 
ing else. 

Jack I. LevKort 
MIAMI, FLA. 
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Could chemica! science he!» » 


: possible the incredibly 
thin sand molds required by the neu shell-molding process? 


Another example of 


RESINS THAT HATCH CASTINGS 
FROM WAFER-THIN SHELLS 


When shell molding was introduced to American 
industry, sceptics were quick to ask, “How can sand 
molds—a quarter-inch thick—withstand the heat and 


pressure of molten metal?” 


Chemical research in resins answered the s« eptics by 


making wafer-thin sand shells of phenomenal strength 


In fact, General Electric chemical research came up 
with not one—but three—shell molding products a 
binding resin to form the shells themselves; a silicone 
release agent to free shells from hot patterns; and a 


bonding resin to cement shell halves together. 


Today, more and more foundries are taking advantage 
of shell molding—thanks to General Electric research 


CHEMICAL 
PROGRESS 


in resins. It's another example of progress for all 


through General Electric chemical progress. 
7 om ° 


For new developments in Plastics Compounds, Silicon: 

Electrical Insulating Materials, Industrial Resins and 
Varnishes, Plastics Laminating and Molding 
“G-E Chemical Products” Booklet (CDG-101) to 
CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL DIVISION 
General Electric Company, Section 6G1AL1, Pittsfield, Mass 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


write for 





Who benefits most 


from Condi” 


POWER STEERING? 


‘T’S always interesting to find out that 


people like a product for many different 
reasons. Passenger car drivers tell us 
they like Bendix power steering because 
it makes parking and turning around so 
much easier, 


Truck and bus drivers talk about 
better control, greater safety, and not 
being so tired. Their bosses, the fleet 
operators, regard it as a good investment, 
because safety is good business and less 
driver fatigue helps maintain schedules 
and keeps drivers better satisfied on the 
job. 

And did you know farmers can now 
order Bendix power steering on new 
tractors? Unless you've had experience 
trying to line rough ground with straight 
furrows, you can’t appreciate what power 
steering on his tractor means to a farmer. 


The reasons are different, but they all 
point to the same conclusion—that 
Bendix power steering is a great product 
and a sound investment, whatever you 
drive. Make sure power steering is on the 
next truck, car, bus or tractor you buy. 

It’s one of a thousand products and 
systems (power brakes are another) that 
Bendix builds for the automotive, avia- 
tion, atomic, electronic and dozens of 
other fields. Our principal divisions and 
some of their products are listed below. 
For a more comprehensive picture of 
Bendix operations in relation to yours, 
write for the interesting brochure “‘Ben- 
dix and Your Business’’ to: 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Building, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


Benpix Propuctrs, Sourn Benp, Inp. 


sutomotive brakes, carburetors, power seering; 
mation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering; 
guided missiles 


MarsHaut-Ecuipse, Troy, N. Y. 
brake Mocks, brake lining, synthetic resina, 
Cerametalix*® friction material 
Unica, Utica, N. Y. 
aviation components 
Ecupse-Pioneer, Terersoro, N. J. 
automatic flight systems; airplane and engine 
inatrumentsa; flight and navigation inatruments 
omponents for servo-mechaniam and computing 
sipment; stabilization equipment; foundry products 


Ecuipse Macuine, Evora, N. Y. 
bicyele coaster brakes, Stromberg* carburetors, 
electric fuel pumps, starter drives; jet engine nozzles; 
textile bobbin holders 
Benpix Rapro, Towson, Mp. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile and aviation radio; 
television 
Pactric, Norra Hoittywoop, Cauir. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers; military 
airborne radar; ultrasonics, missile guidance; sonar. 


PIONEER-CENTRAL, Davenport, IOWA 
aviation components; oxygen equipment; 
ultrasonic cleaners 


CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
ScINTILLA, Sipney, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection; electrical 
connectors; ignition analyzers 
Rep Bank, Eatontown, N. J. 
electron tubes; dynamotors; inverters; 
AC-DC generators; transistors 
Kansas Crry, Kansas Crry, Mo. 
operated for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
ZENITH CARBURETOR, Derrorr, MIcH. 


automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 





RESEARCH LABORATORIES DIVISION, 
Derroir, Micu 
engineering research 
BEeNDIX-SKINNER, Detroit, Micu 
micronic filters 
Benpix Friez, Towson, Mp. 
meteorological instruments, presses instruments 
and recorcers 
Benpix Compurer, Los ANGELES, 
CALIF. 
digital computers 
HamILTon, HamMILTon, OHI0 


jet engine controls and aircraft pumps 


LAKESHORE, Sr. Josern, Micu 


power steering and automotwe devices 


MonrTrose, SourH Montrose, Pa. 


aviation components 
York, York, Pa 


electronic devices; test equipment 


Benpix-Eciipse or Canapa, Lrp 
Windsor, Ont 


starter drives; brakes: automotive & agricultural, 


mechanical, hydraulic & power 


BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 


Arrcrarr Propucrs Div., ToRoNnTo, 
Ont., Can. 
aviation components; radar; electro and 
hydromechanical servo-mechaniams 


REG, U5. PAT, OFF 


04) 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


A THOUSAND PRODUCTS 
A MILLION IDEAS 





AERCULES 
HELPS... 


IN HEAVY TRAFFIC AREAS like this, floor tiles 
iat be built to take a beating. Whether the 

e of the rigid, mastic type or flexible 

ing based on rubber or vinyl, Hercules 
Mastolyn® or Staybelite® resin 
ontribute to lower processing costs and 

ter wearing qualities The wide variety of 
properties offered by these resins assures that 
ne best suited for every floor tile 


lation 


WHICH HAD THE TREATMENT? [he clean, un- 
splintered piece has been treated with Here ules 
Paracol® wax emulsion, making it possible to 
use every inch of lumber that has been pre-cut 
at the mill. The untreated piece (top) is badly 
“checked” and a portion of the end must be 
discarded before it will be suitable for use. 


> 


oe 


PROTEGT LUMBER 


fe 


@ MORE THAN 17,000 VOLUMES of scientific literature and tens of theusands of com- 
research reports will be housed in this new $1,000,000 Technical Information 

iter at the Hercules Experiment Station near Wilmington, In addition, the struc- 
vill provide quarters tor the many technical sper ialists who serve the scientific 
rmation needs of the Hercules research stafl—making the Center one of the 


most comple te information services to an industrial research organization, 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


4 | ‘ ’ 
068 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cities H fi: R ( GG Z S 
a , A ah, 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, 
ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, OXYCHEMICALS, 
EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Business in January has presented a somewhat spotty appearance. 


Quite possibly, as President Eisenhower’s economic report suggested 
this week (page 27), the trend still is upward. 


But the rate of gain is so much less than during 1955's rapid rise that it 
hardly feels like an advance at all. 


Manufacturing activity, over all, probably hasn’t changed enough to 
talk about in the last two months. Strength in the producers’ goods sector 
is about canceled out by weak spots in consumers’ durables. 


Output of hardgoods for the home, in fact, has apparently been sagging 
since September (after you allow for normal seasonal factors). 


Business Week’s Index (page 23) has been pursuing pretty much a side- 
wise course for the last several weeks. Steel output has been rising while 
autos have been going the other way. 


Declining auto output gets so much attention that it is easy to forget 
that this is the second best January on record (page 45). 


Production of new cars, when the figures are added up, doubtless will 
be slightly above 600,000 for the month. Only in 1955, with January output 
of 660,000, has this year’s figure ever been exceeded. 


Nevertheless, January is about 17% below November—and the drop 
from November’s high week to the present has been some 22%. 


Motordom’s biggest trouble is that it built toe many cars too early in 
the new-model year (quite aside from the fact that it probably sold too 
many 1956 customers in 1955). 


November output was at a rate of 9-million cars a year; now we are 
back down to a 7-million rate (and even this is high for midwinter). 


Even yet, you can’t be sure the cutbacks have run their course. 


Inventories of new cars in dealers’ hands soared to between 750,000 
and 800,000 on Jan 1. (The exact level is in dispute.) 


Even if you allow for the diversity of models and colors of dealer 
needs in order to close a sale these days, inventories are high for this 
time of year. Indeed, if we’re in a sales slump, they are frightening. 


Figure, too, that output has outrun sales again in January. Perhaps 
50,000 more cars have gone into stock since the year started. 


Sales standings in the auto race seem to be taking a scrambling. 


You hear talk in the trade, for example, of Chevrolet outselling the com- 
bined totals for other “low-priced” models. Yet even Chevvie has cut out- 
put back a bit from the high. 


Here, in a capsule, is the difference between auto production now and 
at this time last year: 


A year ago, autos rose 30% from November to January and were just 
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getting up steam; this time, there’s been a dip of 17% with no certainty of 
a pickup in the next several weeks. 


Steel producers could handle the booming automotive demand a year 
ago without straining at capacity because needs from other industries were 
so much less pressing. 


Steel then was at 85% of capacity; now it’s running at 99%. Inciden- 
tally, 99% is bigger than it may look. It amounts to 101% of the industry’s 
Capacity at this time last year. 


High steel mill operations haven’t been able even to make a dent in 
today’s demand—not even with automotive needs sliding. 


Sheet may be ever so slightly easier to come by now. 


But Iron Age this week reported the tightest kind of a bind on plates 
and structurals—restricting activity in construction, pipelining, and pro- 
duction of much-needed railway equipment. 


Nobody in steel professes to see any possibility of easing in demand 
before summer at the earliest. 

Even this week’s slump in the price of steel-making scrap (sometimes 
regarded as heralding lower steel operations) dismayed no one. Mills are 
just holding out against high scrap prices, it is said. 

But don’t overlook the inventory factor. Many customers are buying— 
or trying to buy—more steel than they actually need. 


Any change in sentiment will turn off this excess demand. 
—@—_ 
Energy needs of the country, already high because of booming indus- 
try, have been increased by heating requirements of a cold winter: 


* Petroleum output from United States wells has pushed above 7-million 
bbl. a day for the first time. 


* Electric power output recently has been around its new record rate 
of 11%-billion kwh. a week. The margin over a year ago has narrowed 
slightly, however, and now is averaging in the neighborhood of 15%. 


* Coal production is holding around its best level of the winter—and 
that is the best level, incidently, since 1952. 


— 9... 

Employment trends appear to be normal for the time of year. That 
is to say, the jobless ranks have grown from their late autumn low but 
no more rapidly than would usually be expected. 

The number drawing unemployment compensation is below 144-million. 

—@—. 
You've heard about retailers’ plans to go out after the consumer 


dollars that aren’t going into automobiles. Well, you'll find that the home 
builders are after them, too. 


They figure that paid-off auto installments mean more money in banks 
—and that more funds in the banks mean more for mortgage lending. 


The question, though, is bound to arise: With everyone going after 
the money not spent on autos, isn’t someone going to be disappointed? 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 28, 1956, lesse—Business Week, 380 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 





For Electrical Parts 


For Glass Tubes 


For Plants 


For Apples 





For Eggs 


Keyes Molded Pulp Packaging Shapes 


Cut Costs, Save Space and Give Your 
Product Custom-Fitted Protection 


Pictured here are a few typical examples of 
packaging problems effectively handled by 
molded pulp, the modern packaging mate- 
rial which provides maximum protection 
at minimum cost. These illustrations show 
how the most delicate merchandise can 
be packaged with greater safety, shielded 
from shock and impact by custom de- 


signed pulp shapes. In addition to savings 
from lack of damage in transit, packers 
usually find that molded pulp packing 
materials are less costly than ordinary 
packs, and save valuable storage and 
shipping space. The superiority of molded 
pulp is evidenced by the many major con- 
cerns already using this type of packaging. 


lf your product is fragile... 


Years of experience in the field of molded pulp, 
coupled with modern plants and manufacturing 
skills, are available at Keyes to design and produce 
a more efficient, more economical packing material 
for your product. Our Product Development Divi- 
sion will gladly show you how. Write: 


Product Development Division, Dept. B1 
KEYES FIBRE COMPANY 


WATERVILLE, MAINE 








What’ the Best Diesel on Wheels? 


General Motors Detroit Diesel engines turn the 


wheels of more different kinds of vehicles than 


iny other Diesel 


This compact, time-proved, two-cycle engine 
drives most of the nation’s Diesel-powered motor 
coaches—both over the highway and on city 


streets 


It powers General Motors Diesel trucks in a 


wide variety of models as well as off-highway 
hauling units of up to 50-ton capacity 


Because experience has proved it is the most 
efficient in such exacting service, GM is the 
world’s most widely used Diesel in everything 
from air compressors to giant oil rigs 


The GM Detroit Diesel is America’s FIRST 


CHOICE Diesel because it does more at less cost! 
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DETROIT 
DIESEL 


Engine Division of General Motors 


gan 


eneral Motors Diese 


Single Engines 10 ta 300 HOP Multiple Unit ; p to 893 HP, 


America’s Largest Builder of Diesel Engines 
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GROW WITH 


AVISCO 
CELLOPHANE 


It’s our business to he Ip other busi 


nesses grow 


And. because we feel that way 
about it, our salesmen do a lot 


more than sell ce llophane 


The AVISCO cellophane man gets 
to know your business. He work 
with you to be sure that you use 
our cellophane to the very best 


advantage 


The AVISCO cellophane man likes 
small businesses, especially, He 
can put many services to work for 
you— package development aid 
marketing research, technical he Ip 


and advice 


And whether your order is hig an 
small, you can be sure of delivery 
as promised, with pecial attention 


if you need it 


What's the result of this kind of 
personal service? About 3 out of 
every 9 products wrapped in celio 
phane are packaged in AVISCO 
cellophane And our sales are still 
growing! Film Division, American 
Viscose Corporation. 1617 Penn 
sylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia 3, 


Pe nnsyly ifiia 


*Trade mart of American Viscose Corporation 









































§ Latest Preceding Yeor 1946 
Week Week Ago Average 


"150.8 +150.1 8 137.4 91.6 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,413 12,437 2,309 2,051 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks 177,625 +181,742 177,250 190,155 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $66,368 $67,376 $63,148 $53,971 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) > 11,521 11,594 11,614 9,981 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 7,045 7,014 6,992 6,695 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,767 1,854 1,763 1,447 1,745 
Paperboard production (tons) 293,186 296,030 286,600 252,346 167,269 


—— manufactures, misc., ond Lec.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales ae from same week of preceding year) 


Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’ s Dec. 31, 1931 = 106) 403.7 403.7 404.9 415.3 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 190) 99.5 100.6 101.9 91.5 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S$. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 100) 75.0 74.2 74.7 90.5 ++75.4 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.) 20.5¢ 20.5¢ 20.8¢ 19.2¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 100) 155.8 1155.8 1155.3 144.7 ++76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) i $50.83 $53.17 $53.00 $35.50 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MyJ, Ib.) ' 43.985¢  44.205¢ 43.369¢ 3.000¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.26 $2.25 $2.42 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, Ib.) ; 34.00¢ 33.79¢ 34.13¢ **30.56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.) $1.7 $1.76 $1.70 $2.02 $1.51 


90 rere price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-4 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks , 58,572 58,421 58,739 58,368 1+145,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks yeas 85,467 85,710 86,846 85,449 +171,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks ; 26,322 26,396 26,627 22,163 +49,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 29,509 29,686 30,260 36,602 ++49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,872 26,375 27,101 25,482 23,853 


Latest Preceding Yeor 1946 
Month Month Ago Average 


Cost of Living (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) December 114.7 115.0 114.3 83.4 
New orders for machinery, except electrical (McGraw-Hill, 1950 100) Dec. 141 15] 96 N 
Construction & mining machinery December 140 168 117 
Engines & turbines ; December ¥ 138 164 95 
Pumps & compressors tau December 159 150 128 
Metalworking machinery : December - 275 218 124 
Other industrial machinery ho ae December a. 130 122 85 
Office equipment a TA a December 128 123 132 


* Preliminary, week ended Jan. 21, 1956, ++ Estimate. N.A. Not available 
+ Revised * Ten designated market 8 Date for “Latest Week on each serie mm veques 
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The President's economic re- 


HOW TO NURSE A SLACKENING BOOM. 


port suggests more spending, continued credit restraint—no tax cut 


INSIDE THE STRIKE AT WESTINGHOUSE. After 100 days of wrangling 


and violence the negotiators are beginning to move closer together . 


NAVY WANTS ATOM-POWERED CRUISER and it will boost civilian uses 
NEW HAVEN’S FAST SWITCH behind the scenes as George Alpert takes 


over as president of the railroad and Patrick McGinnis goes to the Boston & 
Maine 


THE WEATHER IS GOING HAYWIRE. 


tures reflect freakish pattern 


OLIN DEAL FULFILLS THREE DREAMS. Ohio aluminum plant opens way for 


Pittsburgh Consolidation and American Gas & Electric projects 


ANTITRUST ON A PRE-ELECTION SPLURGE. 


new laws, 


Floods, droughts, freezing tempera 


it looks like a big year for 


with mergers the chief target 





A Five-Year Ride on Stalin's Tracks. The Soviet’s new Five-Year Plan is bound to 
bring harsher life for the Russian people 


Finish Fight on Long-Term Aid. 


underdeveloped countries 


Administration sees economic cooperation as best 


way to woo 


In Commodities. News about newsprint, stockpiling, coin-flipping 


An Empire of Gas Has To Expand Fast. Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. does it by 


moving in all directions at once 

Paying for the Rolling Stock. Railroads will turn again to equipment trusts 
Flashy Buildings—Even Gimmicks—for Banks. That's one way bankers in Little 
Rock 


and elsewhere—are trying to build up deposits 


News about AT&T, IBM antitru: new deal for Pan 


high grade oil 


Auto Sales: How 1956 Looks. 
dealers look for the second-best year on record 


Credit: Less Stimulus for ‘56. Consumer debt will add less buying power 
Pulling Out of the ILO. U 


national Labor Organization 

Fewer but Still a Blotch on the Map 
Union War Plan. AFL-CIO picks its targets 
Steadiest Year Since Before the War. 


t settlements, 


In Washington 


American 


Customers aren‘t beating down the doors, but 


S. employers threaten to sever ties with the U. N.’s Inter 


for 1956 organizing drive 
st of living dropped a bit in December 


When Employee-Owner and Bosses Fall Out. In Cincinnati Enquirer’s case it has 
meant a bitter war for power 

Talking Too Much Can Hurt You. 
The Management Pattern. An evaluation 


leaders are 


of business 
kind t 


The pre blem r 
yf the 
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job the country s industr 
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Hollywood Finally Sells to TV. Matthew 
have broken the ice 

From Toys to Hobbies: Way to Men’s Hearts. Company’s 
new, 
Dealers Find a New Enemy. 
ness against big retailers 


Fox's ofter of RKO’s entire film library 
seems fo 
hobby kits are tapping 
year-round markets 

made allies of discounters, but turn bitter 


They've 


Eisenhower Is the Pivot. 
Wall St. Talks 


The Platter Spinner Is Radio’s New Hero. Disc jockeys have acquired stature, 
now that they‘re pulling in the advertising dollars 


Stock market may test the October low 


Preserving Potatoes With Atomic Radiation. 
New Products 


lt makes them keep longer 


Making New England Water Tight. Eisenhower takes broad approach in program 

to check rampaging rivers 74 
In Regions. 
industrial 


News about segregation on buses, Northwest power, Pennsylvania 
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Coated nylOn-—versatile new protective 


fabric means greater long-run economy in many jobs 


. 
us 


\ 


i 


LIGHTWEIGHT EQUIPMENT COVERS 


pa 


LONG-LASTING TRUCK TARPS 


FULLY WATERPROOF LUMGER COVERS 


Change to coated nylon covers and save 


Practically every day, different industries are discovering new economies 
through the use of coated nylon protective covers 





ADVANTAGES OF 


Coated nylon covers last up to three times longer than the ordinary COATED NYLON COVERS: 


kind because they are stronger end highly resistant to damage from rot 

and mildew. And, because they are waterproof—not simply water-repel- © Waterproof 

lent—they give maximum protection in wet weather © Longer-iasting 
Coated nylon covers are tough and rugged, yet they are lighter 

4 to 4 the weight of ordinary covers and easier to handle —stay 

flexible even in sub-zero weather. They are easy to repair, too Resistant to rot and mildew 


® Lighter-weignt 


Find out how this versatile new fabric can save you money. Ask your 
regular fabricator or fabric supplier for complete information, or write 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), (BW-1), 2494 Nemours Build- Easier to repair 
ing, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


COATED COVERS OF DUPONT NYLON GUPOND 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Easier-handiing 
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Keith Alderson (above) is Trafic Co-ordinator for Sportsvision, Inc., in Hollywood. He says, 


“I’m the Sunday morning quarterback!”’ 


“When the final gun sounds on Saturday's football games,” 
says Keith Alderson of Sportsvision films, ‘cameramen rush 
their film to us. 

By Sunday morning, we've got finished prints of Pacific 
Coast Conference games into the hands of the coaches. They 
call me their ‘Sunday morning quarterback’ ! 

But chat’s the easy part of the job 

“By evening, we've edited all the games into three half- 


hour TV shows—Big Ten, PCC games, and the All American 
Game Of The Week. Out they go to 150 television stations 
for immediate showing. 

‘How do we do it? Air Express, across the board! 

“Nobody else can meet our schedules. Yet Air Express 
saves us money! Austin, Texas, to Hollywood, for instance, 
costs $8.03 for 15 Ibs. That's $1.68 less than the next lowest 
priced air servic 


—__ & Air Express ——_—— 


Gers THERE FIRSGT via US. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIF EXPRESS ... divisional RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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How to Nurse a Slackening Boom 


@ That's the theme of the President's economic report 
to Congress, based on findings of the Council of Economic 


Advisers. 


@ The official outlook is generally reassuring, but 
Congress is asked to look into consumer credit. Housing is a 


worry spot, too. 


@ Democrats will open fire on the Administration’s 
views when committee hearings start next week. 


Pres. Eisenhower and his economic 
advisers this week told Congress how 
to nurture a boom that shows signs of 
tinng. 

Ihe President’s economic report— 
largely the work of Arthur F. Burns, 
chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers—is reassuring about the present 
state of business, despite soft spots in 
housing and autos. It cites forces in 
the economy that point to further 
growth—rising consumer spending, more 
investment by business, and increasing 
government outlays 

lo keep this trend going, the Ad 
ministration urges Congress to hold 
the line against tax cuts and to adopt 
recommendations already made for aid 
to farmers, depressed areas, and victims 
of floods and other natural disasters 
I'he report also asks for favorable action 
on plans to increase federal spending 
for roads, schools, medical research, and 
other services 
¢ Controlling Credit—The new report 
makes one major recommendation that 
hasn't appeared in earlier Presidential 
messages this month: Congress is asked 
to approve a study of consumer install 
ment credit, to determine if the Federal 
Reserve should be granted authority to 
control terms as it did during the Ko 
rean War through the old Regulation 
W. The report doesn’t recommend a 
revival of Reg. W—only a study 
¢ How Much Business?—lisenhower 
told Congress that business is at the 
threshold of a $400-billion economy 
(BW —Jan.21'56,p33) He said it is 
reasonable to expect that “underlying 
conditions will remain favorable to eco 
nomic growth.”” But the report stopped 
short of saying exactly how good the 


Administration expects business to be 
this year, and it posted no specific level 
of business at which maximum employ 
ment can be maintained 

These omissions touched off a round 
of criticism by Democrats, who claim 
the Employment Act of 1946 requires 
the President to post such 
targets. 
¢ To Open Hearings—Democrats will 
open their attacks next week when the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re 
port opens hearings. Hearings this year 
have been arranged to pit Administra 
tion spokesmen and Democratic critics 
against each other as directly as possibl 

Burns next Monday, for exampl 
will be followed the next day by Robert 
R. Nathan, a leading economic policy 
maker under the New Deal. Rowland 
R. Hughes, Director of the Budget 
whose resignation was announced last 
weck, will be followed by Gerhard 
Colm, formerly an economist with the 
Budget Bureau and the Council. Treas 
ury Secy. George M. Humphrey has 
been invited to defend the Administra 
tion’s tax policies, and Randolph E 
Paul, general counsel for the Treasury 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt, will reply 
for the Democrats 

William McC. Martin, Jr., chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board of Gover 
nors, will run into Marriner S 
Reserve 


specie 


Eccles, a 
Board chairman during most 
of the Democratic era. Agriculture 
Secy. Ezra T. Benson and Murray D 
Lincoln of the Cooperative League of 
the U.S. will trade blows on farm pol 
icy. Interior Secy. Douglas McKay will 
be opposed by Oscar L. Chapman, who 
held the job under Truman, in a dis 
cussion of water and power policies 


rhe hearings will wind up Feb. 15 
with a panel discussion by spokesmen 
for labor, business, and agricultural 
groups 
¢ Literary Coup—Though Democrats 
will do their best to make election-year 
capital out of the economic report, they 
ire not likely to challenge its profes 
ional competence. 

Indeed, the section describing how 
the economy broke out of a mild re 
1954 and climbed to its 
present peak may become a classic in 
literature. It is doubtful if 
an cconomic movement of such com 
plexity has ever before been described 
so Clearly and with such exactitude in a 
public document 
titled How the Process 
Cumulated—was the 
particular interest of Burns, though the 
entire report bears his personal stamp 
Burns and his key staff members worked 
all night last Sunday, correcting proofs 
and changing copy; at 6 a.m, Monday, 
he personally took the final draft to the 
Government Printing Office and saw 
the 200-page report to press. 
¢ Central Banking—Credit expansion 
plavs a leading role in Burns's analysis 
of the business rise last year. Credit 
restraints introduced by the Federal 
Reserve gradually during the year are 
praised for slowing down the housing 
rush and for dampening a tendency of 
In fact, the Administra 
tion’s confidence in the power of credit 
controls to moderate business ups and 
downs runs through the report as a 
dominating theme. 
¢ Slowdowns—The report sizes up the 
near future by pointing out that “the 
scope expansion has nar 
months and its 


cession im 


cconomi 


I'his section 
of Expansion 


prices to rise 


of econom 
rowed in recent 
has slackened.”’ 

On the slackening side, it picks out 
housing for the most detailed treatment 
The report does not say so, but som 
Administration insiders starts 
may fall below the 1.2-million starts 
posted as a target for 1956 by Housing 
Administrator Albert Cole 

The economic report sees some re 
cent casing in the mortgage credit mat 
ket, but some of Eisenhower's key ad 
wonder if this will be 
cnough to stabilize the housing picture 
hey are inclined to think that 


pace 


believe 


visers broad 


a‘ long 
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as vencral credit restraint is maintained, 
housing will continue to decline 

© Supporting Factors—Burns marshals 
list of factors that he be 
ire Offsetting housing and autos 


ali bitipre SVE 
lieve 
in the current picture 

¢ New orders to business continue 
to outstrip production ind sales 

e Business 


largely due to 


inventones, whil 


grow 
eI 


ing, are jutos in dealer 


hand page 45) For business as a 
is little evidence of 
CXCE or speculative hold 
ing The current ratio of inventories 


to sales is low, by the 


whole there 


inventory 


standard of re 
cent veat 

¢ Although consumers have added 
heavily to thew debts, they 


idded to liquid assets, and their earn 


have also 


ing power has increased 
¢ Although 


bu inne ( ire 


liabilities of 
rising, Current assets ar 


current 


risitt even mor 

buying m the last 
quart of 1955 ros 
the drop in auto purchases. And De 
cember finished as the strongest month 
of a ver ifter 
ments for the normal Christmas splurge 


e Consumer 


over-all, despite 


trong quarter idjust 
I.xpected carry-over of msing consumer 
demand into 1956 is one of the bright 
in the Home furnishings, 
ind non-durables 


spot report 


home inprovements 
cem to have a particularly bright year 
aly id 


e Rising 


is fore 


investment by business 


cen for 1956; orders are expand 
ing for machine tools, freight cars, en 
gines, turbines, and production equip 
ment generally. Construction of indus 
trial and commercial buildings is also 
risiny 
¢ State and government 
spending is moving into higher ground, 
improvements 
Vederal spending will also 
move higher, when the new budget 
takes effect on July | 
Burns 


omy operating ¢ lose to capacity in most 


local 


ind pressure for local 


continues 


uses this picture of an econ 
lines as his argument 
tax cut. Tle 
now—“im the 


igainst an im 
warns that a reduc 
state of 
might serve chiefly to 


mediate 
tion current 
high prosperity” 
Pils 
* On Balance—Balan ng these signs of 
continued growth against sags in hous 


prices 


iutos, Burns and his associates 
this short-run outlook 

raking recent developments all to 
reasonable to expect that 
high levels of production, employment, 
broadly 


ing and 


evolve 
gether, it is 


sustained 
during the coming year, and that under 
lving favorable 
to further economic growth 


and mecome will be 


conditions will remain 
in that sum 
in effort to ex 
press confidence that 1956 will be a 
and, at the same time, to 
make it clear that the ebullience of 1955 
is a thing of the past 


The cautious undertone 


mary is deliberate. It is 


good VCal 
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Violence on the picket line at Westinghouse plant is just a reflection of the bitterness 


Inside the Strike 


At midweek the Westinghouse strike 
passed the 100-day mark—with 50,000 
workers still out in one of the most 
complex, and most bitter, major strikes 
since World War II 

Neither set of 
iny optimism. But close to 
the Pittsburgh reported 
that the company and the International 
Union of Electrical Workers teams 
were closing the gap. They had begun 
only in the last few weeks 

Ihe first break in the meetings did 
not come until just before Christmas, 
on De 
suggested by Westinghouse, and was 
ignificant chiefly because it was the 
first real change after two months of 
meetings, mectings marked 
chiefly by personal charges and counter 
charges 


¢ Strike’s Core—The 


negotiators showed 


observers 
negotiations 


to move 


20. It came with compromises 


bootless 


casing came on 


the two issues on which the wrangling, 
and the strike, center 

The time-study plan. The 
the company’s attempt to set 
standards for day workers, workers such 


issuc 1S 
work 


as maintenance men or crane operators 
who are on flat hourly wages. Much 
more broadly, though, Westinghous« 
sees this as the question of “manage 
ment’s right to manage.” It believes 
that Westinghouse fell into a com 
petitive disadvantage, much like the 
position of Studebaker a year ago, after 
years of easy-going atmosphere in which 
work standards relaxed and wage costs 
got out of line 

he five-year contract. Westinghouse 
from the start has that it 
needed a five-year contract similar to 
that General Electric won in August 
(BW—Aug.20'55,p108). It felt it had to 


have long-term protection in dealing 


insisted 
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produced by the rough, tough issues that lie... 


. 
sh hed ~"* ae =~ 


at Westinghouse 


vith customers on equipment, like tur 
bines, that may take three years to build 
It also needed it to reassure its dealers 
that it could continue to build consumer 
appliances without interruption 

On the first Westinghous« 


offered an acceptance of arbitration on 


point 
grievances that would arise if employees 
were downgraded on the company’s rat 
ing of day (The company has 
had no general arbitration clause in its 
On the second point, West 
offered a first contract that 
one-year deal, but with 
to extend the contract to make 
up the five years—and so run the 
nation point beyond GE’s contract 

A month's 
owed these and other issues before the 
federal 
mediators. In addition, there’s the prob 
lem that 


jobs 


contracts 
inghous¢ 
would he i 
terms 
term 


hard bargaining has nat 
committe ind 


mi gotiating 


ilways lingers in anv major 
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trike—what to do workers dis 
charged because of alleged picket line 
But this is 


problems in a 


ibout 
violence, or similar charge 
one of the least of the 

highly complex 
¢ Costs—And it 
50,000 worker 

than thre 
is running at 


et of issuc 

i costly strike. Some 
have lost their wages for 
months. Westinghouse 
and has lost the op 
portunity to carn millions of dollars in 
profits. More important, the strike ha 
cut into the competitive 
position at a 


more 


i lc SS 


Oompa 


time when its rivals art 
urging ahead under full steam in the 
greatest their industry ha 


cecn 


boom cvel 
|. Gathering Storm 
Che real 


motive 


causes of tiv trike, the 
ind reasons that made a major 
conflict out of what might 


have been 


only a routine Contract reopening, may 
be debated for years, just as historians 
debate the causes of war 

It has its roots in 
relations between the company and the 
union that began at least two years 
wo. It may started with 
troversy over wage rates set at the open 
Kentucky plant several 
vears back. In any case, TUE feels that 


the machinery for settling grievances at 


i deterioration of 


have con 


ing of a new 


level began to 
1954, IU] 
bargaining troubles in dealing with Gl 
But 
con 
The 
reopening on 
1955 


provision i 


the top-management 


break down. Then, m met 
and settled for a one-year contract 
two-veat 


1956 


it gave Westinghouse a 
tract, running until Oct. 15, 
contract provided for 
wage questions in October 
But there was thi 
crucial one 
Matters other 
presented by either party but they 
hall be subject of negotiations during 
such reopening only by mutual agree 
ment for 


than wages “may be 


and 
right to 


their consideration 

the umon shall not have the 
trike with respect thereto 
By 1956 


had changed 


though, the 

Westinghouse 
ning into trouble with heavy competi 
tion ind abroad 
he ily 
(BW 


union felt it 


atinosphe re 
was run 


new facilities 
ind profit wer 
Oct.22°55,p43) The 
relations with the com 
pany were deteriorating. Meanwhile the 
Steelworkers had just settled with thei 
industry for a big 15¢ an hour. And in 
August, [UE was to sign a pace-making 
contract covering five years with Gh 

¢ Time Study—On top of this 
issue had been thrown into the national 


it home 
were costing 


liding 


i lox il 


bargaining pot—and was to become the 
most explosive issue of all, The 
had undertake a 
broad program of day work time studi 
is part of its program of general tighten 
ing up on operations 
to cover the group of storeroom em 
plovees, materials handlers, clerks 
others who are paid flat hourly rate 
hey make up about 55% of Westing 
payroll I'he program was gen 
outlined to a shop 

and, later, to district-level 
leaders. IUF’s top officers ap 
learned of it, but did mot 
realize its extent 

In August, tim tuc 
into the big East Pittsburgh 
Their presence caused littl 
But when worker 
were 


COTpoO 


ration decided to 


This study wa 
and 
house 


crally 


teward 


meeting of 


union 
parently 


cgi 
moved 
plant 

excitement 
the tudi 
workers, the 2,200 day workers 
I he trike closed th 
week It ended just on the eve 
1955 talks on 
im agreement to 


f lize a 


being made on d 

struck 
plant for 

ot the 
contract 

tudy the 
issue as one of the question that could 
be introduced into the tall by 


reopening thi 


ind under 


mutual 
igrcement 


hat t th vw for the strike 
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without the time-study dispute, chances 
ire Westinghouse would have had no 
trike 


ll. Bitter Negotiations 


On Oct. 5, LUE Pres. James B. Carey 
reported to the Federal Mediation 
Service that negotiations dead 
locked and that he recommend 
i; strike to his executive On the 
17th, about 45,000 TUE members (and 
10,000 from the United Electrical 
Workers) went out on strike 

Westinghouse, through vice-president 
Robert D Blasier, 
similar to 
with GE, 
five-year deal 


wer 
would 
board 


nd chief negotiator 
vas imsisting on a contract 


the one IUF had 


nd most particularly a 


signed 


The union refused to bargain on any 


mitract over one year. ( would 
it discuss time studies 
vages until the 


one-year deal 


rey 
or issues other 
company agreed 
onal bitterness cropped up from 
cginning Carey was especially 
igainst having a Westinghouse 
ident do the bargaining instead 
Gwilym A. Price 
ugh the first two months he re 
catedly said he deal with 
ne but the company’s top officer 
iodically refused to attend the 
Company negotiators fought 


tinghouse Pres 


would not 


omplaining about last year’s rash 


trikes and laving the blame 


er ver other 

had 

d for 

tinghouse 

i one, the 

oard had 
vith Cl 

nted the 

But the 


complications 
being 
before the 
While he 
Conference 
deal 
Apparently Carey privately 
long-term 


been m a hospital 
shortly 


negotiations 


union's GI 
wreed to its five-vear 
contract 
olid issue that ke pt the 

rker ibout 5,000 had gone back 
to work by this the time 
tudy plan for day workers The union 
weued that thi what 
i da work workers and 
ted it as a threat to jobs and working 
taundard This is the bread-and 
butter issue that gained more worker 
upport than any other 


out 
weck) was 
would determine 
was for day 


b isSit 


lil. Complex and Costly 


All this has made the strike one of 
the most complex the U.S. has known 
It gave the negotiators and the federal 
mediators a whok 
tional 
point, as it 


series of issues, ra 
But the 100-day 

other long strikes, 

iw the pressure focusing 

Both Westinghouse and the 

The company 

manufacturing plants producing 


ind emotional 
has in 


union 
has 54 
And 
its fourth-quarter shipments were sur 
prisingly high (partly because back-to 
work movements in eight of the 40 
truck plants helped move a lot of 


were hurting 
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equipment that was nearly completed 
when the strike began). But it lost 
$1-million in the fourth quarter and it 
knows it is losing business (particu- 
larly on products that have medium- 
long, less than one year, production 
schedules) 
¢ Pressures—The union, too, was be 
ginning to feel pressure building up. 
It has had heavy contributions of money 
ind support from other unions. But 
particularly among other unions in the 
Westinghouse chain, there were signs 
of pressure for a settlement. And the 
Steelworkers Pres. David McDonald was 
reported anxious for a settlement, partly 
because he felt the strike was hurting 
labor in the Pittsburgh area 

Outside pressure was building up, 
Some federal congressmen and 
senators have proposed fact-finding and 
arbitration Pennsylvania _ legislators 
have come up with proposals for an 
agreement and mayors in 
Westinghouse areas have put in their 


too 


Governors 


words. The Mediation Service itself, 
when its commissioners felt it was not 
making headway, switched from “pas 
sive” to “aggressive” mediation. Di 
rector James Finnegan called for a fact- 
finding board. All of these moves failed, 
but they meant pressure was growing. 
At midweek both sets of negotiators 
were tired, far from sure that they had 
really narrowed the issues. One prin 
cipal reported he felt they were “farther 
from a settlement than they had been a 
week ago.” 
* Closer — But watching 
both sides and measuring the erosion 
time was working on the two teams, 
felt they were coming closer together 
on terms that would be very close to 
GE's settlement. Best indications are 
that the settlement on wage 
which were not the lsev issue, 
closely parallel GE’s 3% boost—and 
the fringes, would be not too 
different from worked out last 
summer 


observers, 


raises, 
MW“ ould 


too, 
those 


Navy Wants Atom-Powered Cruiser 


Work on proposed nuclear surface ship would help 
industry develop small reactors it needs for commercial use. 


rhe 


itomn« 


Navy has 
power industry 
mendous boost by scheduling construc 
tion of a nuclear-powered cruiser. ‘The 
kind of reactors (atomic power plants) 
that will drive the cruiser are precisely 
the type the industry needs most for 
foreign and domestic markets 

The Navy will ask Congress tor 
money to start work on the cruiser this 
vear. It probably will be powered by 
four nuclear reactors—somewhat similar 
to the submarine Nautilus’ plant—but 
each with an electrical capacity of 
15,000 kw. to 20,000 kw 
¢ Excited—Atomi industry ex 
perts believe this is just the kind of 
reactor they could sell readily for land 
power plants—if they could 
build the reactors cheaply enough. But 
itomic reactors get cheaper as they 
get larger. So domestic power 
panies are building and talking about 
reactors with capacities in the range of 
100,000 kw. or more. Development of 
smaller reactors is lagging 

What excites industry people mor 
than the announcement is the 
Pentagon hint of plans to build more 
atomic-powered cruisers and destroyers 
ind, eventually, to convert existing 
his should provide the kind of 
construction and operating experience 
needed to bring down costs of such 
reactors 

Commercial interest in small power 
reactors is high, especially where con 
ventional fuels are scarce and expensive 
But costs make orders few 


given the budding 
another tre 


pow I 


based 


com 


cruiser 


ones 


¢ Preparing—The cruiser will have a 
dead weight of 11,000 tons, without 
crew, ammunition, or supplies—lighter 
than the present Boston class cruisers 

No contracts will be awarded until 
Congress provides funds. But the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. shipyard at 
Quincy, Mass., om been 
working on designs for a ship 
The Navy already is gathering volun 
teers to serve aboard it 

Apparently, the Navy is giving the 
cruiser preference over work that has 
been under way for several years on a 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. Navy 
schedules call for a start on construc 
tion of a carrier reactor in 1958. West 
inghouse Electric Corp. has a contract 
to design this unit, and Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. is design 
ing the carrier hull. 

After lengthy soul-searching, — the 
Navy decided recently to nuclear 
plants to power light units of its sur 
face fleet. Aside from considerable ac 
tivity with submarines, it previoush 
had thought chiefly of carriers, which 
could accommodate larger, more eco 
nomical reactors. One reason for the 
change: the hazards of refueling con 
ventional warships during hostilities 

Much of the Navy's enthusiasm 
arises from its experience with nuclear 
power for submarines (permitting ex 
tended operation submerged). The 
Nautilus is in operation. A second 
atomic-powered sub, the Sea Wolf, will 
start trials this year, and hull design 
work has started on six more 


is believed to 
such 


use 
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GEORGE ALPERT (left) is no longer in McGinnis’ shadow. He's top man in... 


New Haven’s Fast Switch 


I'he stormy two-year career of Patrick 
B. McGinnis (picture) as president of 


the New York, New Haven & Hartford 


RR wound up abruptly last week 
Under fire from several directions at 
once, McGinnis resigned from the New 


Haven and, seven hours later accepted 


the presidency of the Boston & Maine 
RR, Hi opponents, espe ially the New 
Haven commuters, were quick to su 
pect subterfuge. But according to in 
siders, his break with the New Haven 
directors was authentic, and the road’ 
new president, Boston lawyer George 


Alpert, owes nothing to McGinnis 
I'm not an interim president,” 


Alpert himself declared this week. “‘I 


was not put in as anybody's man.’ 

¢ Directors Balk—The story of what 
vent on during McGinnis’ final five 
weeks with the New Haven puts 
Alpert’s itatement in __ perspective 
Though the New Haven board says it 
put no pressure on him to resign, the 


that 
butt ot 


ind community complaints 


financial community is convinced 


McGinni 


mnmuter 


besides being the 


ibout the road's passenger service, wa 
They be 


in to put restraints on him, and he 


falling out with his directors 


igned rather than accept any inter 
ference with his one-man show 
McGinnis’ last weeks with the New 


Haven were marked by clashes in the 
public relations field. The directors in 
talled a new public relations outfit 
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Bernard Relin Associates of New York, 
responsible directly to the board. ‘Two 


weeks ago, Station WNAC in Boston 


offered time on cither radio or tek 
vision for McGinnis to tell the New 
Haven’s story about passenger service 


McGinnis, so the story goes, accepted 
but was new public 
relations peopl 


overruled by the 
They 
to quict down before they 
McGinnis. McGinnis r 
later 

Insiders say 
fidence of his 
operation of the road and by his lack 
McGinnis 
himself explained his resignation as the 
result of 
venom 


wanted the fu 
unmuzzled 
igned five days 


McGinnis lost the 
board by his 


con 


one-man 
of finesse in public relations 


unprincipled and unbridled 


directed at him by commuters 
ind ncw sSpapers 

¢ Cash Position—Another possible rea 
on for a falling-out is seen by observers 
close to the New Haven and its finances 
Some big have rr 
portedly over the 


road's cash position—the annual report 


money interests 


become concerned 
through last November shows a declin« 
of $9-million in capital and reserve 
funds since the previous year. The 
implication is that investment 
groups began putting pressure on Mc 
Ginnis through the board of directors 

McGinnis, however, has his defend 
ers on this point. They say the Inter 
tate Commerce Commission ordered 
bookke: hange that shifted item 


thes 


ping 










from capital to current account. Me- 
Ginnis’ only fault, they say, could lie 
in letting the earnings statement look 
good without explaining how much of 
the gain came from the change in a 
counting procedure. 
* To the B@EM—When McGinnis de 
cided to quit the New Haven, it is 
said, everyone in the inner circle agreed 
to let a public announcement wait until 
the B&M had elected him as president 
last weekend. By midweek, however, 
word was around, and McGinnis made 
his announcement 

Last spring, McGinnis had led a 
successful proxy fight in the B&M, 
with the backing of some of the same 
money as in the New Haven fight, 
according to insiders. There still is 
talk of New Haven-B&M merger 
¢ Blast at McGinnis—The name of 
Dumaine comes into the scene again, 
too. In his 1954 proxy fight, McGinnis 
had ousted Frederic Dumaine, Jr., as 
president but had since counted 
Frederic’s brother Pierre, president of 
the New England Transportation Co., 
a wholly owned subsidiary of the New 
Haven, as relatively friendly. Pierre 
Dumaine was on the B&M board that 
elected McGinnis as president last 
week, fulfilling a pledge made during 
last spring’s B&M proxy fight, but he 
immediately resigned 

“As time went on,” 
“it seemed to me that Mr. McGinnis’ 
stewardship of the New Haven left 
much to be desired and that his per 
formance there did little to commend 
his application for dual presidency.” 
¢ Alpert Brothers—McGinnis has di 
vested himself of all his New Haven 
stock, about 3,100 shares. The two 
roads are now linked by a blood tie 
New Haven Pres. George Alpert’s 
brother and law partner, Herbert Alpert, 
is vice-president and general counsel of 
the B&M road 

The Alpert brothers became a 
quainted with McGinnis a couple of 
ago when they brought suit 
iwainst the Dumaine-controlled New 
Haven RR in behalf of the Boston Mat 
ket Terminal Co, McGinnis put Georg 
Alpert on his slate and, a year later, 
invited Herbert Alpert to join the anti 
management ticket at the B&M 

“T told Herbert then,” George Alpert 
said this week, “that he would have to 
make up his mind whether to go with 
the B&M or remain my partner. We 
evered our partnership.” 
¢ Byproduct—Meanwhile, in Nashville, 
W. S. Hackworth resigned as president 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St 
Louis Ry. to become president of the 
Nashville Trust Co. Hackworth had 
said he had been invited by “a dire 
tor,” before McGinnis resigned, to head 
the New Haven. The New Haven board 
denied that anyone clse had heen con 
sidered before election of Alpert 


Dumaine said 


vcear;rs 
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Weather 


The weather has been more than a 
polite conversation piece this winter. 
If any conclusion has been reached, 
it’s that the U.S. in general has had 
more droughts, more floods, more cold 
weather where it’s normally warm, and 
more mild weather where it’s seasonally 
cold, than in any year in recent history. 
While a few long-range forecasters | 
predict that the weather pattern will 
right itself by late spring, nobody offi 
cial will hazard a guess as to what's 
causing all the trouble 
*, , ¢ Theory—A popular theory among 
astrophysicists is that the earth is now 
entering the height of a new sunspot 
cycle—a phenomenon, they claim, that 
always plays havoc with the weather. 
When there are a large number of sun 
spots, this group says, an extra amouut 
of solar energy is radiated. Since the 
earth has to lose energy of the same 
order it receives, one of the ways this 
balance is maintained in periods of ex- 
cess radiation is through cyclonic 
storms. 

Theory, however, is of small comfort 
to regions of the country that have 
been suffering most from nature’s 
whimsy 
¢ Some Understatement—‘‘Continuous 
shower activity,” the weatherman’s re- 
strained description of what has been 
going on in California since mid-De- 
cember—including the Christmas floods 
(BW —Dec.31'55,p20)—exacted a heavy 
toll in life and property. Since last July, 
when the weatherman’s year began, 
over 20 in. of rain have fallen. ‘That's 
almost 3 in. more than for the entire 
FLOOD Torrential downpours in northern California take a heavy toll in lives and year 1954 

property. Biggest crop damage is to grain, hay, walnut, and almond trees. Southern California, on the otha 
hand, is having one of the driest win 


In Tennessee, TVA water supplies are threatened as lakes dry up. 
Water is so low that people walk over land not seen in decades. 


ters on record 

Even Texas hasn't been able to fend 
off the unfriendly clements. Farmers 
in the Houston area have been pinched 


; by the below-normal rainfall in the late 
; . fall and early winter. But Dallas, a 
scant 250 miles north, has been getting 
— F some of the worst snow, sleet, and 
| : freezing rainstorms in years 
: } e¢ TVA Hit—In Knoxville, Tenn., a 


: in. snowfall—heaviest im  years—mav 

offer some aid to dwindling TVA water 

hs ‘ee supplies. Even so, weather observers 
ee say the drought conditions in the valley 

‘ “* will set a record. Four of the authority's 


tributary lakes (Norris, Douglas, Boone, 
and Chatuge) are at rock bottom, and 


& power gencration has been curtailed. 
"3 " Slightly to the west, the level of the 
: ‘ . Mississippi River at Memphis is still 
‘eS , falling fast, and threatens to impair 
* 


(+. 
” 


the nver’s barge traffic. ‘Towboats are 
; pulling loaded barges through water 
COLD Florida is thawing out from the worst freeze since 1895. Biggest economic only 8 ft. deep. (Some barges draw al 

losses—about $30-million—have been in winter vegetable and fruit crops. most that much water when full 


». » 
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ls Going Haywire 


loaded.) And since a large share of the 
automobiles, petroleum products, and 
bulk chemicals going downriver are 
shipped by barge, a tie-up in river 
transport could have severe cconomk 
repercussions in the entire area 
¢ Timber Threatened—f arther 
Power Co reports a 


drop in its reservoir supplies 


cast, 
drastic 
I radi- 
tionally, Georgia’s rivers and streams 
are low from September through No- 
vember, but by January § are 
steadily from winter rains. One 
concern over this year’s drought 
from the inevitable grain 
crops—is the danger to the state’s tim 
ber and pulpwood industry 
damaging or wrecking many 


Georgia 


o 
rising 
great 
aside 
damage to 


Fires are 
valuable 
tands 

Florida, which is just emerging from 
its most disastrous freeze in 61 years, 
will rack up a $30-million-plus loss on 
In Miami, 
power companies had to ask residents 
to stop using ovens for heating pur- 
poses, because peak loads were blowing 
out power transformer fuses 
¢« Northeast Woes—In New England, 
ilmost the opposite situation exists. A 


its winter vegetable crops 


biting cold spell, freak storms, and rain 
have left the region foggy and smudgy. 
Retailers are suffering, and about 30% 
of the lobstermen’s gear was destroyed. 
¢ Going West—The winter's freak 
wrought a multimillion-dollar 
toll in Oregon and Washington, too. 
Nurserymen and specialty crop farmers 
ire the But for 
esters feel that the greatest damage is 


storms 


chief sufferers so far 


to the region’s timber resources. Winds 
up to 85 mph. swept across the forests 
ifter weeks of Heavy 
blowdowns could lead to another beetle 
occurred after the 
195] that snuffed out 10-bil 
lion ft. of timber 
In Nebraska, weathermen say that 
you have to go back to the 1930s to 
find a winter as dry as this one has been 
In Montana, Fort Peck Dam, which 
has* held as much as_ 16.5-million 
icre feet of water 5-million 
icre feet 
¢ Spared-However, not all sections of 
the U.S. are in the throes of weather 
Ohio, Michigan, Pennsyl 
ind Arizona report no unusual 
rainfall. 
too, that 
totally dis 
130 counties 
Agriculture 


heavy rains 


epidemic—such as 
hurricane 


now ha 


uphe vals 
vania 
extreme of 
There indication, 
this winter's weather isn’t 
At mid-January, 


temperature of 
inother 


ord red 
in 10 states 
Dept disaster list—thus eligible for 
cheap feed for livestock. At the 
sponding period a year ago, the 
cluded 934 counties in 17 states 
¢ Not All Talk—Weather 
first to 


were on the 


corre 
list in 


forecasters, 


however, are the admit that 
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there’s no satisfactory explanation of 
why certain regions have suffered this 
year. Since the time of Benjamin 
lranklin, they've realized that weather 
is a global phenomenon that won't be 


completely understood until man is 


able to measure over an extended period 


not only radiation entering the atmos 
phere when the sun is quiet, but also 
radiation emitted during solar flares and 
other disturbances. 

Che most significant contribution to 
our knowledge about weather will come 
with the launching of the artificial 
satelite in Florida next year. ‘Then, the 
weatherman may be able to describe 
not only what's coming in particular 
areas, but what's causing it 


Olin Deal Fulfills Three Dreams 


Aluminum expansion continued un- 
abated this week—but with a striking 
new evolutionary twist. This time, it 
came as part of a deal that brought ful 
fillment tor three 
And it opens 
supply for five 
aluminum, 

That was the significance of 
Mathieson Chemical Corp 
ment, weeks after the 
that it will erect a 
num plant on the 
Clarington, Ohio 
with 


MiwMajor COMM panies 


dreams new sources of 


commodities—coal, 
ilumuna 
Olin 
Mnounce 
news leaked out 
60,000-ton alumi 
Ohio River 


The project is loaded 


power, chemicals, 


ncal 


“firsts” 
e Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co., one of the participants, will build 
the country’s first low-temperature coal 
carbonization plant 


coal 


Designed to yield 
volume 
unavailable from the steel industry 
coke plants (BW—Dec.15'51,p84), the 
plant also will yield a new 
boiler fuel 

e American Gas & Electric Co 
will operate a two-unit power plant on 
the opposite bank of the river. AG&I 
will own one of the 25,000 kw 
turbine-generators, apply it exclusivel 
to its own system; Pitt 
Olin Mathieson own the 
jointly and use its 


chemicals in md quality 


lower-cost 


two 


Consol and 
other 
output for the 
AGA I Philip 
Sporn has been working for at least 
iluminum’'s big 
utility 


will 


iluminum plant s Pre 


five vears to bring 
loads to the coal-based 
generation of the upper Ohio Valle 
The Olin plant will be the second 
aluminum load to respond. Kaiser Alu 
minum & Chemical Corp. recenth 
contracted for a long-term 450,000-kw 
supply from AG&k 

¢ Olin realizes dream 
by getting into aluminum smelting, and 
building the nation’s first integrated 
aluminum plant 
¢ Aid for Area—Pitt Consol expects to 
spend about $20-million for a new 
mine and its carbonization plant. Olin 
will spend $90-million for its alumi 
num plant, and a joint Pitt Consol-Olin 
ubsidiary will spend $30-million more 
on the power plant. With AG&E’s 
$30-million investment in the second 
a total of $170-million will go 
urea that has suffered 
coal’s slow business 


powe T 


three-vear 


turbine, 


into an from 


¢ New Fields for Coal—To feed its 
low temperature carbonization plant, 
Pitt Consol will open a new 2-million 
ton mine beside the river. At the plant, 
volatile clements will be driven off the 
heat of about 900 F. (half or 


less of conventional coke-making heat 


coal by 
ranges) and processed chemically tor 
of the 


power sta 


residuc 
will flow 


sale. ‘The perhaps 66% 
to the 
fuel 

Pitt Consol gets several advantages 


project (1) The 


input new 


tion for boiler 
from the large-scale 
long-term @oal sales let it mechanize its 
thoroughly and 
costs ove! yvcars 


mining recover the 


many and (2) it gets 
extracting a 


maxunum chemical yield from its coal 


1 new revenue source by 
these chemicals itself, 
further raising the cash yield from its 
coal. And, if it chooses, it can apply 
some of the chemical proceeds against 
the price it charges the power plant for 
“char’’—letting it price 
its coal competitively for boiler-fuel 
use 

« New Tactics for Power—lhrough 
the deal, AG&E demonstrates new tac 
tics for the industry, too. lor 
vears, power men have yearned to serve 


It can process 


the residual 


powell 


the huge demands of clectro-metallurgy 
ind clectro-chemistry, but they've 
omewhat afraid to tackle 
Such loads are so large and so continu 
ous that they conflict directly with con 
ventional utility practice 
So now, Sporn has demonstrated 

third way, within three years, of accom 
modating such loads to utility system 

¢ He allied AG&E with numerou 
other utilities to erect and operate a 
2.2-nillion kw 
Atomic Energy Commission at 
mouth, Ohio. Here, utility 
knowhow, economies, and reser 
pacity captured the business 

e In his Kaiser contract Sporn 
issumed a_periloush single-put 
pose load for a conventional utility 
tem to take on. But the AG&E 
with 4-million kw. operation and an 
other 1.7-million kw 
supply it but can 


been 


them, too 


serving the 
Port 
credit 


system 


large 
system, 


building, not onl 
can ibsorb it if 
Kaiser 

© In the 
AGA 


invaluable econom« 


demand slows 

Pitt Consol-Olin deal, 
integrated system offers Olin 
ind protection 
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Antitrust on a Pre-Election Splurge 


@ It looks like a landmark year in Congress for anti- 


trust—particularly antimerger—moves. 


@ Approval is sure for big budget increases for 


enforcement, mostly to beef up antimerger work. 


@ And the parties are vying to get credit for a bill 


to require advance notice of merger intentions. 


one of 
antitrust 


This year seems certain to be 
the real landmark 
history—the biggest since 1950, when 
Congr finally made effective the 
intimerger section of the Clayton Act 

This week the government settled 
two of its biggest antitrust cases (page 
160), one against American ‘Telephone 
& ‘Telegraph and -the other against 
Business Machines. But 
others coming along in 


years in 


International 
there will be 
then place 
I'he politics of making an election 
ear record for this fall’s campaigns 
practically guarantees major increases 
in the government's authority and abil 
ity to file antitrust—and particularh 
intimerger—cases 
¢ For one thing, Congress is sure 
to approve huge budget increases for 
the antitrust agencies—Justice Dept.’s 
Antitrust Div. and the Federal Trade 
Commussion—as requested in Eisen 
The 
carmarked tor 
work—which 
more imvestiga 


hower budget message last week 


lion's share is already 


beefing up antimerger 


mecan moore lawver 


tion more Cases 
¢ Leaders of both parties—from the 
President on down the line—are behind 
1 proposal to require advance notice to 
the antitrust agencies by corporations 
intending to Chis pre-merget 
notification, backed up by penalties tor 
failure to comply, would allow the gov 
crmment to act well 
iccomplished 
urged it in his economi 

week 
* Accent on Mergers—By and large, the 
cmphasis in Congress and the Adminis 
tration is im the 
\W ith the 
Democrat 


intiunerge 


mere 


before a merger 
Kisenhower 


this 


could be 
mcssage 


mergcr area 


rising tide of mergers 
who engineered the 1950 
imendment—have been try 
make political hay with charges 
Republicans 
lhe Republicans say they don’t need 
to take a back antitrust—and 
the record pretty much bears this out 
The number of antitrust and anti 
cases filed has been increasing 
fiscal 1952, the last 
of Democratic control, when 
were filed Up to last Monday 


ing to 


of laxness against the 
seat on 
mecrgcr 


ur by 


, year since 
1} 
full vear 


/ CASE 
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with nearly half of fiscal 1956 still to 
come, the Republicans had filed 48 
cases—and six of these were antimerger 
cases, the largest number in any of the 
last five years Expenditures, it’s true, 
dropped from 1952 to 1955, but this 
year they are above the 1952 figure. 

¢ Step-Up—To counter the charges 
made by such Democrats as Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.), the Repub- 
licans—in actions last week and _ this 
week—plumped for what is possibly the 
biggest single step-up in antitrust en 
forcement ever. They also brought in 
their own carefully drawn legislation to 
tighten the antimerger law 

Eisenhower's budget message, sub 
mitted last week, calls for million-dol 
lar imcreases, roughly, for both Federal 
l'rade Commission and Antitrust Div. 

FTC's Republican chairman, John 
W. Gwynne, told Celler’s House Judi- 
ciary Antitrust Subcommittee that about 
$951,000 of F'TC’s increase would go 
for antimerger work. This is on top of 
TC's current antimerger budget of 
ibout $300,000. Gwynne’s breakdown 
ITC plans to add 165 people to 
its present 36-man antimerger staff, in- 
cluding 100 more lawyers. 

A good chunk of the $1-million-plus 
increase asked for the Antitrust Diy 
will also affect antimerger activities—if 
only “indirectly,” as Antitrust Chief 
Stanley N. Barnes put it this week. It's 
likely to be used to increase the Justice 
Dept.’s 24man staff now assigned 
regularly or part time to this work, 
though Barnes would not say whether 
this was the case 
¢ Bill—Barnes, testifying this week be 
fore Celler's committee, gave his official 
Administration support to the pre 
merger notification idea. Rep. Kenneth 
Keating (R-N. Y.), ranking minority 
member of Celler’s committee, intro 
duced the Administration bill the sam 
day 

Keating's bill would require 90 days’ 
idvance notice to FTC and the Justice 
Dept. by companies intending to merge, 
if their combined capital, surplus, and 
profits exceed $10-million. Barnes says 
this would include, roughly, 65% of 
ill mergers 


show } 


‘documents it wants in antitrust 


The Keating bill provides for a civil 
fine of $5,000 to $50,000 for failure to 
give the required notice or to furnish 
the information requested by the gov 
ernment. As in all the other bills intro- 
duced, the government would not be 
barred from challenging a merger later. 

In purpose, the Keating bill 1s similar 
to those introduced by several Demo- 
crats—including Celler. But Keating 
claims it avoids technical difficulties 
in the other bills, thanks to drafting 
assistance from Barnes and his staff. 
¢ Gains—Barnes says pre-merger notifi- 
cation would have these advantages 

¢ It would ease the enforcement 
burden on his staff, which now spends 
much time ferreting out anti-competi- 
tive mergers before they occur. Since 
January, 1953, it has made a “limited” 
review of some 1,900 published merger 
reports, a detailed inquiry in about 110 
cases 

¢ It “may well benefit the business 
community,”” by making for less disrup- 
tion of company plans if the govern 
ment acts before merger occurs. 
¢ Differences—Right now it is hard to 
say precisely what kind of bill will come 
out of Congress, since the independent 
but Republican-controlled FTC differs 
on details with the Justice Dept. 

Though there is agreement on the 
principle, there is some difference on 
what size corporation should have to 
give notice. Another dispute is on pen- 
alties. FTC’s Gwynne recommends that 
any merger undertaken without com 
plying with the notice and reporting 
requirements should be set aside auto 
matically in court. Barnes favors the 
Keating bill’s fine provisions. 

Perhaps a more serious conflict is 
Barnes's opposition to FTC’s request 
for authority to get pre-merger injunc 
tions. The Justice Dept. now can ask 
a court to hold up a merger, but FTC 
cannot. Barnes apparently thinks FTC 

since it acts as both prosecutor and 
judge—should continue to ask Justice 
to get injunctions where needed. - 
¢ Credit—Even opposing pre 
merger notification believe Congress 
will pass such legislation this year. The 
race scems to be to see who’ gets credit 
for putting over a bill. Both parties 
would like the distinction 
¢ More—Other proposals with backing 
from both Administration Con 
gress 

¢ Closing a loophole on banks, so 
the antimerger law would cover a 
quisition of bank assets as well as stock. 

¢ Giving the Attorney General a 
new kind of subpoena power, enabling 
the government to see any corporate 
includ- 


those 


and 


ing antimerger—investigations 
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Standard of Living 


is machine made 


HE reason every American has better food, 

shelter, health, security than almost anyone in 
China, India, Africa is machines. Those continents 
and countries have tremendous natural resources, 
and are older than America in many skills. 


But they don’t have the machines. 


Modern machines well used (and that’s equally 
important) turn out more things at lower costs 


Gradall spreading crushed stone on 
oil refinery firewall. Gradall 
is a registered trade name. 


which soon means lower prices. Then more people 
can afford more things. 

When politicians promote taxes so high they pre- 
vent companies from buying modern machines, and 
when so-called leaders preach against maximum 
machine production, both are attacking your stand- 
ard of living. And both are preaching the weaken- 
ing of America. They may not be communists but 
communists couldn't do it better, 


Every year thousands of teen-agers learn 
the fundamentals of our American econ 
omy through Junior Achievement. By 
forming and operating miniature corpora 
tions, they experience the many problems 
of tree enterprise first-hand, We recom 
mend the support of Junior Achievement, a 
nation-wide organization that helps develop 
better-informed future citizens and leaders. 


WA RNER 
SWASEY 


( veland 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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20 ROLLS OF 
“SARAN WRAP” 


The Dow Chemical Company's 


roduction of “Saran Wrap” has 


PU: 


from 130,000 rolls to 4,000,000 


rolls a month since 1951. ‘This up- 
swing is due to a new plant, a new 


flow system and additional equip- 
ment including new machinery 
equipped with Reliance V*S Drives. 


One of the most dramatic applica- 
tions is on these final wrapping ma- 
chines where V*S Drives must start, 
accelerate to 3500 rpm., and stop 
more than 20 times a minute. 


“Saran Wrap” sheets, only 1/6th 
the thickness of a human hair, will 
break and halt production if starts 
are — or jerky. Reliance Drives 


provide 


elicate speed changes day in 


and day out without a single break 
due to uncontrolled acceleration. 


This feature of V*S Drives, called 
Dynamic Response, is only one of 
many qualities. They can regulate 
tension, synchronize operations, con- 
trol speed rates, and automatically 
program speed changes. 

Whether it’s thin films or steel 


RELIANCE 


billets, complete production lines or 


single machines, Reliance can give 
you better quality, more production, 
and lower costs through Variable 


Speed Drives. 


RELIANCE 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO =; 


D.iK6 A 


Write for bulletin D-2311. 


ELECTRIC AND 


“ENGINEERING co. ®@ 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Canadian Division: Welland, Ontario 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Cause and effect. Denman Enterprises, 
Ltd., of Canada offered to buy 300,- 
000 shares of Western Auto Supply Co. 
at $38 a share, well above the market. 
Next morning Western shares opened 
at 364, a jump of 54 from the previous 
closing 
* 


On the saiis: Unification is 
studied by the Great Northern Ry. and 
the Northern Pacific, alread) 
cousins through their jomt ownership 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 


being 


kissing 


The Chicago & North Western Ry. 
has been informed that Ben W. Heine 
man, of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Ry., and associates have bought a “‘sub- 
stantiai’’ chunk of its stock 


Southern Ry. stock will be split 24-for-1, 
if stockholders and ICC approve 
7 

Economic indicators from here and 
there: The Agriculture Dept. sees farm 
prices creeping up a bit early this 
vear, but not enough to regain levels 
of early 1955 National income in 
third-quarter 1955 reached an annual 
rate of $326-billion, says the Com 
merce Dept. That was up 14% above 
the second quarter, 9% third 
quarter 1954 I'rade sources say 
than new orders for machine tools in 
carly January maintaining the 
peacetime pace set im Decem 
ber 


above 


were 


record 


Corporate courtship: Gruen Watch Co. 
is dickering for control of Waterman 
Pen Co., Ltd., of Montreal. Burton 
M. Joseph, Gruen chairman, says agree 
ment is in sight And corporate 
shift: Cigar operations of P. Lorillard & 
Co. are being Consolidated 
Cigar Corp 


sold to 


Fare Harvard: Tuition for undergradu 
ates at Harvard and Radcliffe will jump 
next fall to $1,000 a year from $800. 
The fee for graduates will be $800 in- 
stead of $700 

. 


Importers in Latin America boosted 
their debt to U.S. importers by $4.6 
million during December, to a vearend 
total of $146.9-million, the highest 
since October, 1953 

* 


Louis Wolfson is resigning from the 
hoard of Montgomery Ward & Co 
The financier, who last vear lost his 
battle for control of the mail 
house but won a seat on the board, said 
that he was not selling his Ward stock, 
since he had full confidence in present 
management 


order 
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12.000 
1.D 


Reali-\Sbim ... by Kaydon 


world’s thinnest radial ball bearing 


| ERE'S a typical example of Kaydon’'s Reali-Slim unique variety of special races, seals and separators to meet special 
radial ball bearing that’s finding wide application in bearing problems. What's more Kaydon is able to produce 

practically every industry. Reali-Slim are the world’s finest these Reali-Slim, high-precision bearings because Kaydon 

thin-section bearings and proportionately are thinner than specializes in the unusual. In addition, Kaydon bearing 

a wedding ring. The bearing illustrated here is 12.000” I.D engineers are prepared to give you valuable help with tech 

12.500” O.D., .250” thick — weighs less than 8 ounces. De nical bearing application problems. 

igned for minimum weight and space limitations, it has a For complete data on Reali-Slim bearings for standard or 
tatic load capacity of 5,520 Ibs. and 894 Ibs. at 100 rpm special applications, ask for engineering Catalog 54 RS-2. 
If you're looking for Reali-Slim, lightweight, radial ball 

or roller bearings, look at Kaydon’'s Reali-Slim line. Besides 

hundreds of standard Reali-Slim designs, there's a wide 


Reali-Slim Ball Bearings — in Conrad, angular con 
tact, 4-point contact and other types ore available in 
seven standard cross sections from .250” to 1” and in 
bore diameters from 4” to 40”. 


Reali-Slim Roller Bearings — in radial or taper roller . " 
types are available in cross sections from %," and in a 
bore diameters from 5” to 40” 

THE ENGINEERING CORP. 


MUSK EGONe+eMICHIGAN 


All types of ball and roller bearings — 4” bore to 120” outside diameter 
Taper Roller ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Roller Radial ¢ Bi-Angular Roller « Spherical Roller « Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust Bearings 





Planned with 

the finest facilities 
...to build 

the finest of cars 


44d py , 


ee 


ee 
ret 
Architects and Consulting Engineers: Givrets, Vatier, Inc., Deraorr 
General Contractor: H. K. Feacuson Co., CLevetann 


Mechanical Contractor: Stantey Canter Co., Derrort 


...equipped with 
JENKINS VALVES 


The new Continental Division plant of the Ford 

Motor Co, has been built with every facility 

keyed to an avowed purpose .. . producing 

America’s finest motor car. a4 

All componente were selected to meet the highest THE JENKINS VALVES installed in the Continental Division 
standards of performance. Jenkins Valves control plent Include many sless of globe, engle, gate, end check 
the intricate network of pipelines so essential to valves. The above illustration shows Jenkins Valves installed 
modern plant operation. on condensate return pump lines. 

Confidence in the time-proved efficiency, 

economy, and safety of Jenkins Valves is the 

reason why they are chosen for so many of the 

news-making structures that are pacing the ad- 

vance in modern plant design. 

Let the Jenkins Diamond be your guide to lasting 

valve economy. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., 

New York 17, 


SOLD THROUGH PLUMBING-HEATING AND INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
JAN. 28, 1956 


Odds are you will get Pres. Eisenhower's 1956 decision by spring. 


The final medical report will come within three weeks. Eisenhower will 
make his decision within a matter of weeks thereafter and let the voters 
know. So, by mid-March or Apr. 1 you should know definitely. 


The up-coming report by doctors will be good. The President’s own 
physician, Dr. Snyder, makes a daily check and keeps the heart experts 
informed. The fact that the President, after his Key West rest, has been 
able to take on more duties, including resumption of his press conferences, 
is an indication that his recovery is going well. 


But limitations on activities will remain. The doctors are certain to 
advise this. Eisenhower, himself, acknowledges that his life from now on 
must be carefully regulated. That’s the big reason why doubts that he will 
run again have been spreading, despite the efforts of GOP heads to create 
the impression that he will. 


Foreign affairs will occupy Eisenhower more and more, as he builds 
back to a nearer-normal work schedule. In fact, they may well become 
the major non-health consideration in the decision on whether or not to 
run again. Here’s how some close advisers picture the President as feeling 
today: 


On the home front, the outlook is good. The Economic Report to 
Congress (page 27) forecasts a high year for business. And behind this is a 
real conviction by Eisenhower that the public supports his domestic policies. 


Abroad, the picture is different. No war—no big war—is anticipated. 
But Eisenhower expects the East-West economic and political struggle to 
grow hotter. He feels the Russians’ challenge is underestimated. 


Foreign policy will be pushed on several fronts. 


Long-term economic aid tops the list. Note the recent White House 
conference with Sen. George, the Democratic chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. The President feels strongly that commitments of a few 
hundred million yearly to underdeveloped areas can go far to head off Rus- 
sian offers of econemic assistance. There is a real constitutional issue 
involved—Congressional control of the national purse strings. But the 
opposition Eisenhower is meeting from Democratic internationalists is hard 
to explain, except on the political ground that the Democrats, lacking elec- 
tion-year issues, simply aren’t passing up any bets. 

Other measures to be pushed: U.S. approval of the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation, sharing of information on peaceful use of the atom and 
a sort of international food bank. 


The food bank idea ts this: Transfer surplus farm products, say wheat, 
to India or other countries that face recurring famines. These countries 
would hold the stocks as emergency reserves—their own ever-normal 
granaries. This would get away from the “dumping” issue and at the same 
time cut down on some of the stocks that depress U.S. markets. 
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Congress will give Eisenhower a “one package” farm bill. The final 
form won't be set for weeks, but Democrats now think on these lines: 


Supports at 90% of parity will be an avowed aim. But a return to this 
level may not be made mandatory. This would recognize the Administra- 
tion’s insistence on flexibility and might avoid an Eisenhower veto. But for 
the purpose of politics, it would permit the 90% issue to be raised on any 
basic crop that the Administration ticketed for lower support. 

A soil bank will be included, along with other conservation proposals 
backed by Eisenhower, calling for direct payments to farmers. 

This would be a retreat for the Democrats. Their stand has been for 
mandatory 90% props. But apparently they are worried about political 
reactions if they held out for the flat 90%, with the ultimate result that 
farmers got nothing in an election year. 

‘ —- @-- 

On extension of coverage of $1 per hour minimum wage, Labor Secy. 
Mitchell still hasn’t got the word on how far the Administration is willing 
to go. He’s being bucked by Commerce Secy. Weeks, prodded by business 
groups. The extension proposal may be limited to big retailers operating 
in interstate commerce—such as mail order houses, A&P, Safeway, with 
other retailers and the service trades remaining outside the law. 


~~ @— 
Watch union labor on the school aid issue. 
An about-face on the anti-segregation amendment is coming. The 


unions have been advised by their attorneys that the Supreme Court will bar 
any construction aid for segregated schools. As a result, the unions now 
will not insist that legislation passed by Congress carry the old anti-segrega- 
tion amendments, which helped pigeon-hole this legislation last year. 


The big highway bill probably will be voted. 


Here’s what the House Democrats are moving toward: a single bill, 
with higher “use taxes” on motor fuels, oil, and tires to meet the costs. 
Trucker opposition is softening. The new schedule of taxes won’t be so 
heavy on the highway freight haulers as the measure turned down last year. 


Eisenhower will accept “use tax” financing. 


Stand-by installment credit control probably won’t be voted this year. 
But Congress may O.K. the study proposed by the Economic Report. 


Opposition to new authority will develop on these grounds: Auto sales 
and home-buying, both big users of installment loans, now are easing off. 
There’s fear in Congress that a new law might be a further depressant. 


—oeo— 


A new manual of economic controls to be slapped on in event of war, 
a Korea-type war, has been prepared by the Administration. As of now, 
the document is classified—can’t be made public. 


It’s a source of controversy. The anti-secret school feels that the public 
and businessmen who would have to live and work under the system should 
know in advance what is expected of them. The anti-publication side of the 
argument is that if the plan is revealed in advance, then there will be pres 
sure from all sides for revisions. Eisenhower, himself, may have to settle 
the argument. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 28, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y, 
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TOMORROW: 4 fioating fishery to locate, attract, catch, process, package and freeze fish manufacture by-products ... even conserve the spawn 


From catch to ‘‘quick-freeze’’ in minutes . . . that's the trawler of 
tomorrow—a floating fishery to locate, attract, catch, process, 
package and freeze fish... manufacture by-products and conserve 
spawn. Imaginary? Sure! But it's coming. And look for New 
Departure ball bearings, many self-sealed and lubricated-for-life, 
on the job. New Departures simplify design, require little or no 
maintenance, assure long-life performance of working parts under 


extreme conditions. Today, as in the future, it's New Departure 


for the finest in quality and engineering service. 


NEW DEPARTURE ¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Modular Units 
give new look to 
office building 
air conditioning! 


Now the world’s finest air conditioning system — the Carrier 
Weathermaster* System — offers the world’s most flexible and 
adaptable under-the-window units. These new Modular 
Weathermaster Units are designed on the “building-block” 
idea. Standard components fit together into a great variety of 
combinations. They become part of the architecture in any 


multi-story, multi-room building — old or new. 


THEY’RE MODULAR! Under traditional windows, Carrier 
Weathermaster Units can hang on the wall, up above the base- 
board. Under low windows, they hug the floor — as little as a 
foot high. Units can be extended from wall to wall, or from 
column to column by adding filler or bookcase sections — or they 


may be confined to the wall space right under the windows 


THEY‘RE MODULAR! The new Weathermaster Units blend 
like a chameleon. They can look like a decorative ledge... or 
built-in cabinets ...or modern bookcases, They appear to be 
part of the room—don’t have that “added-later” look. And 
they are so easy to install! 


THEY’RE MODULAR! Weathermaster Units can save on duct 
work. Fewer vertical risers are needed, because the air supply 
can be extended through handsome prefabricated enclosures 
to units in series. Lines can enter the units from the bottom 
or either side. 


THEY’RE MODULAR! And you dial your own climate. A twist 
of the dial on the unit in each room brings you the exact 


climate you prefer — quietly, quickly, automatically. 


Find out more about the new Carrier Weathermaster Modular 
Units that give a new look to office building air conditioning 
Call the Carrier office listed in your telephone directory or writ 
for Catalog 36N-64 that will help you picture new Modula: 
Weathermaster Units in your offices. Carrier Corporatio 
Sy racuse, New York. 
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U.S. Car Sales 


Thousends of Cors 
700 


Auto Sales: How 195 


Not many auto showrooms these days 
are as deserted as the one above, but 
it's also a fact of life on Auto Row 
that the customers are no longer ham 
mering on the doors 

‘his about sums up the January auto 
market. It’s nothing hke the 1955 boom 
at its best. It’s more like a new “nor 
mal’’ condition in a year that’s likely 
to be second only to 1955. The market 

still growing, but without the phe 
surge of last 
Factories overproduced in the ebulli 
1955, and unsold stocks are 
At the turn of the year, dealers’ 
of new cars amounted to about 


nomenal ycal. 
ence of 
high 
tock 
750,000, compared with 357,000 a year 
earlier. Inventory will grow a bit during 
January, but production cutbacks and 
teady sales should bring stocks under 
control by late March 

¢ 1956 Sales Target—In 
City last week, General 
Harlow H. Curtice said 


New York 
Motors Pres 
“1956 will be 
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another big year in the automobile in 
dustry—far better than even the most 
optimistic were able to forecast for 
1955. However, I do not foresee any 
contra-seasonal bulge in demand similar 
to that which we experienced in the 
last half of 1955.” 

Nearly 
estimating 1956 sales at about 6.5-mil 
lion passenger Cars. Last year ended 
up with 7.2-million sold out 
of nearly 8-million produced. As Cur 
tice said, no one had been optimistic 
cnough to predict such sums 

If sales drop as expected to 6.5-mil 
lion cars this year, they would run 11% 
under 1955 but would still be higher 
than any other year since the horse 
That's basically why the dealers, how 
ever copious their tears in public, are 
surprisingly free from signs of panic 

The external signs are alarming in 
an industry that buoyed the economy 

pectacularly last vear. Forecasts of 


everyone in the business is 


around 


6 Looks 


11% 
torics more than double those of a yea 
ago, layoff of 17,600 workers by Chrys 
ler divisions in trimming production 
since before Christmas, newspaper ad 


sales down from last year, inven 


money down—three 
all these signs might in 


dicate an ailing business 
£ 


screaming “No 


vears to pay”’ 


|. Under the Surface 


Actually, though, it sounds different 
when you talk, point by point, with 
uto dealers and finance men, as BUS! 
NESS WEEK reporters did last 
Then you find a situation like thi 

Sales trend. Since November 
sales have been drifting downward. But 
in most cities say sales in early 
matched the 
factories say the 


weck 
ito 


dealers 
Januar 
earlier volume Vhe 
dealers report an even better situation 
to them: At the rate deliveries were go 
ng in the first 10 davs this month, the 


just about ycal 
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Crompton 
For 
smooth 
Sailing 


If your volume is breezing along 


with the expanding economy, 


Crompton Factoring can keep you 


on an even keel. We can lift the 


pressure on your capital created by 
greater production demands and 
larger receivables outstanding . . . 
by cashing your receivables on a 
continuing basis just as long as 


you keep shipping. 


Thus, you are always in a satisfac- 
tory cash position. Thus, you are 
relieved of the cost of collection 
and receivable bookkeeping. Thus, 
in freeing your capital we bring 
down your overhead, and the sav- 
ing more than pays the factoring 


charge 


Write for details. 


The Human Faclor 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 
1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 


Crompton-Richmond-joel Hurt Co. 
Glenn Building, Atlanta 1, Georgia 
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month will close higher than January, 
1955. 

Dealers tend to agree with factory 
sales managers that 1955 bloomed after 
midyear largely because easy credit and 
an array of all-new models lured many 
buyers who really weren’t ready or able 
to take a new car. Curtice says the 
contra-seasonal rise in sales from July 
through October accounted for an extra 
500,000 buyers last year. Now the deal- 
ers feel they are back to their hard 
core of customers. 

Inventory. Dealer stocks of 357,000 
new cars at the start of 1955 contrast 
with 750,000 cars this Jan. 1, but they 
were lower then than they should have 
been. Models had been changed in 
one swoop, and factories had run into 
trouble in restoring full production. 

Admittedly, stocks are higher now 
than they should be, but few dealers 
are complaining. Most have cut back 
their orders to the factories, and the 
factories have reduced their schedules 
iccordingly 

Credit. Despite the tone of the easy- 
money ads, credit has tightened since 
last fall—a clear sign that there’s no 
panic in the auto marts. If you follow 
up the easy-credit ads, you find the 
terms aren't easy at all. In Philadelphia, 
for example, an offer of $75 down and 
$7 a week means you pay cash for all 
optional equipment and for insurance, 
give a note on your furniture, and get 
a co-signer. 

Many dealers profess to welcome the 
reins on credit. 

True, the marginal buyers are out of 
the new car market; they got theirs on 
easy credit last year. Dealers feel, 
though, that there are enough sound 
new-car prospects around to make 1956 
better than most years. 


ll. Back to Basics 


The dealers’ fundamental worry, of 
course, is profit. Last year they had 
to move so many cars that they shaved 
profit margins to the bone, making it 
up on volume. Now, still discounting 
heavily, they wonder how last year’s 
slim margins can support the business 
on less volume. 

“There’s nothing wrong with the 
business,” says a Kansas City banker. 
“A lot of people are still going to make 
a lot of money out of it. It’s just that 
it’s going to take a sense of business 
management to do it now, instead of 
seeing who can run the best giveaway 
program.” 

Where dealers suffer, the pangs are 
most painful for the “wheelers and 
dealers,” the big-volume boys who have 
no further room to cut prices and still 
stay in business. Conservative dealers 
last year tried to stick to a gross profit 
of at least $200 per car; thev have room 
to cut if thev have to 


¢ Cross-Section—January is a_ tricky 
month on which to base judgments 
about auto sales. Variable Christmas 
bills and weather depress sales spottily. 
Generally, though, dealers reports sales 
matching or bettering last ewan in 
such cities as Richmond, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Houston, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Kansas City, and Milwaukee. And a 
decline is reported from San Francisco, 
Cleveland, Fort Worth, Hartford, Co- 
lumbus, Denver, Washington, D. C., 
and Portland, Ore. 

In all these cities, you'll find individ- 
ual agencies that are — better or 
worse than the average. Everywhere, 
though, you find ecstasy among Stude- 
baker and Nash-Hudson Rambler deal- 
ers—they have all-new cars and can’t 
get them fast enough from the factories. 
This points up the most significant fact 
about the 1956 auto market: Most of 
the cars are warmed-over 1955 models. 

Still, most dealers seem to feel like 
a Dodge-Plymouth man in Portland, 
Ore.: “I think there’s business around— 
it’s just hard to find.” Says a Lincoln- 
Mercury dealer in Los Angeles: “Rela 
tive to last year, sales will slow, but 
relative to any other year in the last 10, 
they'll be excellent.” 


ill. Clamps on Credit 


All through 1955, dealers sang the 
same theme: “We're not selling cars— 
we're selling terms.”” Apparently there’s 
not much of that any more, though a 
Cleveland dealer comments that if he 
can’t arrange on-the-spot financing he 
loses a sale. 

Here’s the basic change in credit: 
Terms aren't noticeably tougher than 
last fall, but loans take longer to ar 
range. Lenders are screening more 
closely. Result: better used car sales. 

When a customer shops around for 
credit, he often finds that his budget 
will more easily accommodate a used 
car. “A year ago,” says a Kansas City 
dealer, “a lot of people were buying 
new cars on easy credit when they 
should have been buying a good used 
car. Now the used car market is going 
up again.” 
¢ Dealer Financing—There’s a small 
trend toward dealers’ financing their 
own sales. The purpose, though, is 
to make credit more available, not to 
loosen terms. By and large, the dealers 
are as conservative on terms as the 
finance men. 

Listen to a dealer in Houston: “We 
advertise 42-month terms, which means 
a 30-month contract, or less, with a 
balloon note at the end to refinance the 
balance due. But we don’t ever have 
one of these. The longest is 30 months. 
When a customer finds out how 
much the 42-month note costs, he 
doesn’t want it. But we sell him a car 
anvway.” €END 
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You can see the savings! 


You probably pick things up and set them down at least four times between 
your ae dock and your production line—or from production line to 
shipping dock. The top photo shows how just one of these four handlings 
looks in the case of small twine-tied bundles of KD cartons. The lower 
photo shows how much you save when you handle such things in steel 
strapped unit bundles. This is unitizing—one of many Signode ways to make 
your product cost less to handle, store, ship and receive. A talk with your 
Signode representative will be time well spent. No obligation. Just write: 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2607 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-wide. 
in Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal * Toronto 
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Credit: Less Stimulus for '56 


that it 
powerful stimulus to business that it 
1955 


Last year, extensions of installment 


Ihe two lines in the chart above bear 
careful watching. Over the past 15 
months, new extensions of consumer 
credit run well ahead of repay 
ments of consumer debt. The gap be 
tween the two has given a lot of impetus 
to the But now extensions have 
lowed down while repayments are ris 

Ihe big question | whether the 
vill disappear in 1956. The 
en see repayments exceeding ex 
ms—which, instead of stimulating, 
ict a 


have 


boom 


year 


1 drag on industr 

This question isn't important merely 

credit he 
els of extensions and repayments of 

consumer credit have a lot to do with 

wer-all activity. It is 

to producers of consumer 


the consumer industry 


business crucial 
durables, 

iutos And it 
ederal Reserve 
consider the prob 


consumer credit in 


( pecially 
is of 
Board, which has to 
able demand for 
etting its general policy 

¢ Which Way?—There is as yet no 
clear-cut sign of which way consumer 
credit will go in 1956. But most ex 


producers of 
concern to the 
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perts agrec will not be the 


was in 


credit—which increase consumer pur 
chasing power—ran ahead of repayments 

which reduce purchasing power—by 
more than $5-billion 

The big expansion in consumer debt 
last year not only 
to business. It 


served as a stimulus 
created a lot of 
doubt about this year’s prospects. The 
doubt, and the clues to the 1956 
picture, emerge in three main areas 
1) quantity of the debt, (2) quality 
of the debt, and (3) rate of change in 
both extensions and repayments 
* Rate of Change—Most experts fasten 
on the rate of change as the 
significant guide to the effect of con 
sumer credit on the economy. In 1955, 
extensions ran ihead of 
repayments 

However, the gap between exten 
sions and repayments narrowed from 
$588-million in September to $264 
million in October. The spread in 


also 


most 


consistently 


November was $282-million, up a little 
from October, but far below the 
September gap. Preliminary figures for 
December show that extensions ran 
ahead by $370-million, largely due to 
the banner Christmas season 

There is no doubt that this January 
will bring a closing of the gap. ‘lhat’s 
because of the normal lull in sales and 
the heavy repayments that follow 
Christmas. In fact, the high level of 
extensions in 1955, and the lengthen 
ing of terms, insures that repayments 
will continue rising in 1956. ‘The guess- 
work comes in gauging the probable 
level of new extensions 
e Auto Sales—Normally, extensions run 
ahead of repayments through the first 
half of the Spring is the auto 
selling season, and auto credit accounts 
for well over 50% of total installment 
credit 

Sidney Rolfe, chief economist for 
Commercial Investment ‘Trust, has 
calculated that if 6.8-million cars are 
sold this year—a 700,000 drop from 
1955 (page 45)—outstanding credit 


\car 
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for products of The Rubber Trade 


r 
Ly 
Lp, 


Amazing performance of modern day tires, transmission 
belts, conveyor belts, V-type belts and industrial hose is due 
in large measure to the development of Rayon, Nyion, 
Dacron and Fortisan cords and fabrics which give rugged 
new strength and long life to these products. 


As a leading producer of industrial yarns and fabrics 
since 1876, Bins has worked hand in hand with The Rubber 
Trade since the early beginnings of this great industry— 
kept pace in the research and engineering of 

better cords and fabrics for ever-improved products. 

With this background knowledge and experience, we are 
equipped to process and convert synthetic cords and fabrics 
to your specifications, or we invite you to consult 

with our highly trained technical staff about the 
development of Rayon, Nylon, Dacron and Fortisan cords 
and fabrics which will better the performance of 

your products. Write or ‘phone today. 
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SPINNERS AND WEAVERS OF COTTON AND SYNTHETICS FOR INDUSTRY 


BIBB MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢« « « MACON, GEORGIA e¢« New York ¢ Chicago « Philadelphia « Akron 
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a decline 
not 


10% 
auto 


would still rise Even 
of |-million in sales would 
mean a drop in outstanding debt. 
It is why. When a 
customer buys a car on time, the entire 
amount of his debt goes on the books 
as an extension of credit. But repay- 
ments are on a monthly basis. Thus, 
one loan extension of $2,000 for the 
purchase of a car is added to extensions 
as a lump sum. It takes a great many 
monthly repayments of, say, $80 to put 
a dent in that figure 
¢ Pattern of a Year—Many authorities 
believe that consumer credit in 1956 
will break away from the seasonal pat 
tern. Thev see repayments and exten 
sions in equilibrium for the first part 
of the vear, then a modest widening 
of the gap with extensions rising ahead 
of repayments in the second half 
Those who see this pattern emerging 
feel that 1956 model cars will have a 
mediocre spring selling season. After 
that, they predict an early introduction 
of 1957 models will provide the im- 
petus for a new upturn in extensions 
Such a pattern would resemble 1954 
55. In 1954, spring car sales were less 
than repayments of con 
sumer debt surpassed extensions during 
the first half of the vear. Introduction 
of 1955 models in the fall brought a 
quick turn-around in sales—and a spurt 
of extensions repayments that 
reached its peak last September 
¢ Debt Volume—But there are a 
number of differences between current 
conditions and the 1954 situation 
Installment debt is at a much higher 
level todav—$27.5-billion, compared 
with $21.8-billion in January, 1954 
Moreover, repayments in Januarv, 1954, 
?.3-billion 1s cst 
$2.9-billion for 1956. 
neh msumer debt has run 
ihead of the rise in con 
me, the fact is that both 
of repayments to disposable 
12%, and the ratio of ex- 
tension it 14%, are all-time high: 
Anv further rise in extensions would 
seem to depend on a hike in personal 
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C.S.M.A. First Award 
Miscellaneous 
Household Products 
Marlowe Chemical Co., 
New York, N.Y. 


C.S.M.A, First Award 
Shave Creams 
Colgate-Palmolive Co., 

City, N. J. 
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From 0 to over 1000 mph in 
seconds—and Bristol's Syncroverter 
Switch keeps working! 


Bristol's Syneroverter switch plays a vital part in stabilizing computer 
oper itional amplifiers in guided missile systems 

it converts tiny, millionth-of-a-volt d-c signals to precisely equivalent 
i-c signals—often under extreme shock conditions. Impacts and vibration 
up to 30G's—the acceleration produced by going from a dead stop to speeds 
of over 1000 mph in seconds—have negligible effect on the Syncroverter 
switch’s operation 

Resistance to shock and vibration is just one of its many outstanding 
characteristics, Others are light weight, small size, excellent low-voltage 
performance, operating frequency range from 0 to 1800 eps, and excep- 
tionally long life—thousands of hours. Bristol Syncroverter switches are 
used also on aircraft fire control and navigational systems 

The rugged Bristol Syncroverter switch - 
is one of the precision Bristol products now 
serving both industry and the armed forces. 
In modern, automated plants throughout 
the country, Bristol instruments record and 
control temperature, pressure, differential 
pressure, absolute pressure, vacuum, draft, 
pH, humidity, liquid level, speed, mechani- 
cal motion, smoke density, voltage, current, 
power, resistance, strain and many others. 

Our engineers would like to help you 
with your problem of control, recording, 
automation, telemetering. Write to us to- 
day. The Bristol Company, 164 Bristol 
BRISTOL'S Syncroverter® Switch Road, Waterbury 20, Conn. 4.2 


POINTS THE WAY IN 
HUMAN-ENGINEERED INSTRUMENTATION 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLING, RECORDING AND TELEMETERING INSTRUMENTS 
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terms, which is now stabilized at th« 
30-month average, increased the num 
ber of potential consumers. Lengthen 
ing of terms decreased the average 
monthly payments, while overvaluing of 
trade-ins permitted marginal consumers 
to buy new cars 

Auto credit in the first 10 months of 
1955 increased by 45% over the same 
period of 1954, while sales of new 
autos went up 40%. And 72‘ 
all new automobiles were sold on credit 
in the third quarter of 1955, compared 
with 70% in 1954 and 59% in 1953 

Some auto men acknowledge that 
a rising level of consumer credit is 
needed to keep car sales high. The 
blast that GM’s Harlow Curtice leveled 
at the Federal Reserve for its restrictive 
credit policy was a sign that Detroit is 
worried about its sales this year (BW 
Jan.21'56,p32). But many experts ques 
tion whether an easing in general credit 
controls would mean an increase in 
installment buying of cars. 

Ihat’s because consumer credit is 
aftected more by the business cycle than 
by credit controls. In 1955, terms on 
installment buying were progressively 
loosened despite the Fed's tightening 
of over-all credit. The increased d« 
mand for consumer credit arose because 
production and incomes were high. 
And the rising level of credit extensions 
served to keep income and production 
booming 
¢ Hard to Repeat—It is doubtful that 
another fillip in auto sales could be 
achieved without another big loosening 
in terms. Such a move would go against 
the grain of the Federal Reserve. Allan 
Sproul, the president of the New York 
Fed and one of the most powerful men 
in the System, actually wants Regula 
tion W reinstated on a permanent 
basis (BW-—Jan.7'56,p101) to control 
down payment and loan terms. Al 
though this action is not probable, the 
Fed will resist any move to make terms 
easier than they are 

Some consumer credit authorities b« 
lieve that consumers will voluntarily 
curtail purchases and liquidate thei 
debt when it appears to be getting out 
of hand. T. V. Houser, chairman of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., feels that such 
a voluntary correction may be in the 
making in 1956. He points out that 
when extensions exceed the rate of re 
payments by from 2% to 24% of dis 
posable income, a correction occurs 
The figures bear him out somewhat, 
for the ratio that hit 2.4% in Septem 
ber is now down to 1.4%. 

This type of correction may be in 
the cards for the first half of 1956 
A great many consumer durables, in 
cluding autos, will be bought through 
debt extensions. But extensions are un 
likely to rise fast enough to give th 
economy—or the consumer hardgoods 
industry—a new upward boost. eno 
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...made...and waxed...with the help of WITCO chemicals 


PRODUCTION OF VINYL FLOORING OW A NET RESIN BASIS 
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Long life, good looks and easy upkeep ars 
big selling points for vinyl tile... help man- 
ufacturers of vinyl floor coverings keep 
their sales curves going in the right direc 
WITCO Chemical Company helps 
provide these properties with processing 
chemicals of superior quality, 


tion. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY - 


Both the manufacturer of viny] tile and his 
housewife customers are served by WITCO 
The manufacturer with Witcizer® plastici 
zers, Stayrite® stabilizers and other chem 
icals. The housewife with Ultra Gloss® 
Self-polishing Floor Wax. Here are just two 
of many ways.in which WITCO chemicals 
serve industry and the home. Through its 
14 modern plants...its 4 research and tech 
nical service laboratories...its many sales 
offices here and abroad...WITCO manu- 
factures and distributes hundreds of essen 
tial chemicals and chemical products. We 
will be glad to send you detailed informa 
tion. Please write, indicating the area of 
your interest. 


EMULSOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION - 


Making better chemicals 
to help make a better world 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
122 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


16 Years of Growth 


Alt 


ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc 
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Hollywood Finally Sells to TV 


@ Feature films are coming out of Hollywood's vaults 


now by the hundreds, led by Matthew Fox’s offer of the huge 


RKO film library. 


@ It’s a break for TV station operators, but indica- 


tions are that it will cost them plenty. 


@ if the deals work, though, other film companies 


will cash in on TV’s appetite for movies. 


When Matthew Fox, president of 
C&C (elevision Corp., grabbed up 
the entire RKO film library of 740 fea 
ture pictures and 1,000 shorts for 
howing on TV (BW Dec.31'55,p46), 
observers regarded it as the blow-up of 
the already shaky logjam that blocks 
feature films on TV 

Speculation immediately centered 
round Fox's plans for the library, the 
largest single package of feature films 
released by a movie company. One 
thing was sure. Fox's reputation in 
the entertainment industry as a canny 
ind unorthodox businessman. meant 
that his methods would be big, shrewd, 
md carried out with a flourish. Last 
week, when Fox unfolded his plans, 
this assumption scored a bull’s-eye 
* Package Sale—Departing from time 
honored practice in several important 
respects, Fox revealed that, rather than 
break up the package, he will sell all 

10 features as a unit to individual TV 
tutions, one package to each market 
This decision again shoves the library 
into the “biggest” category. It’s the 
largest single feature film offer, both in 
number and in money involved, ever 
dangled before station owners 

l'urthermore, Fox has decided to sell 
his rights to the films in perpetuity, 
rather than follow the usual method of 
leasing the films for a specified number 
of showings. This violates the movie in 
precept about always 
holding onto the rights to its product 
* Coming to Mahomet—Rather than 
try to mount a sales force to tour the 
country explaining his ideas, Fox has 
invited a group of stations to send repre 
Atlantic City at his ex 
pense to negotiate. When these have 
come and gone, he will summon other 
groups. Fox is ready to sell. The ques 
tion asked throughout the TV-film 
business these days is: Are the stations 
ready to buy? 
¢ Breaking the Ice—Feature films have 
accounted for an increasing share of 
I'V viewing hours over the past few 


cdustry’s sacred 


sentatives to 
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years, but film and TV people are just 
beginning to realize the possibilities. In 
the month following RKO’s sale of its 
library to Fox, Columbia Pictures has 
decided to lease 104 features from its 
backlog through its TV film subsidiary, 
Screen Gems, Inc., and Republic Pic- 
tures to turn over a block of 74 fea- 
tures to its subsidiary Hollywood Tele- 
vision Service. 

These releases suggest that for the 
film companies the question is no 
longer whether to release films to TV 
but how to do it at the greatest profit. 
Objection from exhibitors has died 
down, and the price obtainable for 
features is improving 
¢ Wait and See_The other major com 
panies are watching what Columbia 
and Republic are doing. If those ven 
tures pan out profitably, the other 
companies will also find ways of mak 
ing their backlogs available to TV. 

Meanwhile, the film companies fear 
that Fox may wreck prices by his sud- 
den unloading of the tremendous RKO 
backlog, and they resent his unconven- 
tional method of selling his rights to 
the films rather than leasing them. Fox 
answers that, by stimulating the use of 
features, he will enlarge the market. 
¢ Prospects—Fox believes that sound 
business reasoning will lead stations 
to snap up his package. Above all, the 
prospect of having their own library 
of 740 features permanentiy on hand, 
he feels, will whet stations’ appetites for 
the sale 

He has analyzed the feature situation. 
In early days of TV, stations could not 
utilize feature films effectively becaus« 
they couldn’t get enough of them. 
lhe movie companies’ practice of ex 
huming from their vaults only the most 
ancient product made the TV-movie 
a joke among viewers. Stations had to 
program features at poor playing times 
and sell ads on a catch-as-catch-can 
basis. 

Gradually, the movie companies re- 
laxed their grip, and the success of reg 


ularly scheduled programs, such as New 
York’s Late Show and Million Dollar 
Movie, helped convince station owners 
that feature films were popular enough 
to justify more and better playing time 
Fox feels that having plenty of features 
on hand will permit more stations to 
sell ads for them on a long-term basis. 

¢ Advertising Support—As vehicles for 
local advertisers, Fox says, feature films 
are unbeatable. He plans to help the 
stations who buy his package to utilize 
their purchase. For one thing, this 
summer he will embark on a national 
advertising campaign to tell the public 
that they can see these new films on 
TV. The campaign called “Movietime 
USA,” will be built around the theme, 
“See a Movie Tonight at Home.” 

Fox isn’t giving any hints of his ask 
ing price for the package, except that 
it will be a substantial sum and will 
vary with the market. He is arranging 
for the stations to pay partly in adver 
tising time for which he will supply a 
national advertiser. 

Rumors are circulating. It is reported 
that Fox has closed a deal with a Den 
ver station to take the package for 
$600,000, payable in money and time 
over a five-year period. 
¢ Sales Resistance—Station resistance 
to Fox’s offer will fall under three closely 
related headings: Money, quantity, and 
quality 

So great an investment in so many 
features might take 10 years to realize. 
With more and higher-quality features 
on the horizon, stations may elect to 
wait for them and continue leasing in 
the usual way. 

Then, too, there is the impression 
that many of the 740 films in Fox's 
package are elderly specimens of the 
same pcor quality that most stations 
want to retire. 
¢ Dim View—Two groups are viewing 
Fox’s sale with the greatest misgivings. 
The long-suffering theater exhibitors 
see it as another tribulation they must 
suffer at TV’s hands, and Fox’s cam 
paign to encourage stay-at-home movie 
viewing as a particularly gratuitous slap 
The distributors of feature films think 
he is glutting the market with an in 
ferior product. 

Although one such distributor said 
that Fox “hasn't the ghost of a chance” 
to carry out this deal, none of them is 
underestimating his acumen. His de 
sire to sell his rights and get out means 
to them that he will unload his films 
at whatever price he can. They see 
increased competition and possibly 
lowered prices for other films. eno 
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First Low Cost All-In-One Freight Car Opens New Shipping Era! 


Low cost QCf ADAPTO is adaptable 
to needs of shipper and carrier alike! 


Basic Cor — 
35’ Platform 


a 


i 4-Comportment 
Piggybock bon 





mo | = ooo 


Refrigerator Hopper -Containes Gondola 


QCf 


ADND WO 
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Outstanding features of AC f ADAPTO 


@ 70% Tonnage Capacity @ Roller Bearings 
with ¥2 the Weight at © 33% Less Dead Weight 
approx. '2 the Cost! ® New Self-Cleaning Floor 
Passenger-Car Riding @ Basic Car Floor 
Qualities Adaptable To All Unit 
Maximum Protection To Attachments 
Lading Through New Interchangeable With 
Cushioning Devices Existing Equipment 


2-Compartment 
x 











Correicur 16956 ACF tnousterts., tac 


The ADAPTO embodies in one light weight, 

low cost freight car the most significant developments 
in design and performance in 50 years... plus complete 
flexibility. Many possible adaptations (see left) 

in a single car reduce investment in special-purpose cars 


--.-cut idle time in terminals... keep cars on the move. 


With “one package” loading and unloading — delivery 
from shipper’s door to receiver's door, in the same 
container, is now greatly facilitated ...new suspension 
devices mean freight literally “rides on air”... adjustable 
platform of basic car simplifies loading and unloading 
...containers cut cost of packing and storage ...adding 


up to a new era in shipping economy. 


For Basic Costs, Specifications, and Operating 


Fiexibilities, write or call — 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY DIVISION 


ACF industries, Incorporated 
30 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. WOrth 4-3010 
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From Toys to Hobbies: 
Way to Mens Hearts 


Tiny modeis of aircraft, cars, ships, and guns that 
the consumer puts together have changed Revell’s 
business from the ups and downs of the toy trade 
to a steady, year-around hobby business. Lewis 
Glaser, president, above and right, thinks it is 
because his small replicas appeal to all ages— 
adults as well as youngsters. 
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HE PROUD LOOK on the airplane 

builder above is partly the pride of 
a manufacturer in his product. But 
Lewis H. Glaser, president of Revell, 
Inc., of Venice, Calif., believes that any 
man who had just put the tiny model 
together would feel the same glow. The 
pride of achievement, Glaser feels, is 
one reason why his switch from tovs to 
hobby kits has jumped his business 
from just over $l-million in 1951 to 
$7.4-million in 1955. In 1951, almost 
$l-million came from toys; by last year, 
$7.3-million came from hobby kits 

Webster defines a hobby this way 
“A subject or plan to which one is con 
stantly reverting in discourse, thought, 
or effort.” It defines a toy as “a play 
thing; something that is merely amus 
ing or diverting an article de 
signed and made for the amusement of 
a child or for use in play.” 

It is true that toys have had a phe 
nomenal growth in recent years, but you 
can't get around the fact that it’s a 
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But when it's finished, it’s just like the real Boeing B-52 
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Another Tennant first in maintenance 


NEW , 


it does the work of a 4 to 12-man crew... 


PLES 
on 


INDUSTRIAL 


FLOOR 
MACHINE 





removes hard-packed soilage 
in 1 | fast operation 


This powerful new machine makes it easy for one man to do more 
than a 4 to 12-man crew—in cleaning factory floors. 

In one operation the husky “Model L” instantly pulverizes bumpy 
trafic-packed dirt from a path 21" wide .. . and picks it up at the 
same time. Removes grease-caked soilage, metal chips, oil, rubber 
and other heavy deposits. Leaves a clean dry surface for trucking. 


Eliminates all need for water, steam, 
chemicals or costly hand scraping. 


Easy to use; operator rides it 


As machine propels itself, operator 
adjusts simple Aydraulic controls for 
speed, forward-reverse, brush pres- 
sure, etc. Makes it easy for one man to 
clean 5,000 sq. ft. per hour . . . and 
handle 90 & of all jobs in one pass 
Write today for more details about this 
exclusive new machine and its remark- 
able COST-SAVING performance. 





HYDRAULIC CONTROLS reg- 
vlate speed (1 to 3 mph), tool 
lift, brush pressure, etc. 


G. 1. TENNANT COMPANY, 2556 WN. 2nd Street, Minnecpelis I, Minn. 


SPECIALIZED MAINTENANCE 
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FLOOR 
MACHINES 


EQUIEPMENT 





POWER SWEEPERS + FLOOR MACHINES + SCARIFIERS + ROOF SCRAPERS + CONCRETE ROUTERS 











Revell brought out airplanes, ships, old- 
time western vehicles (stage coaches, 
and the like). Last year for the first 
time it brought out authentic models 
of 1955 cars. 

In switching to hobbies—and finding 
a way to merchandise them success 
fully—Glaser has accomplished several 
things for himself and the retailer. He 
has extended the market by many 
months. And he has extended its age 
group by many years. 


l. Why They Buy 


Glaser himself is not dead sure why 
his miniatures have sold so well. He 
says that adults represent 50% of the 
buyers of his products, and he is pretty 
sure that most adults who buy put the 
models together themselves. He has an 
insatiable thirst to know why he sold 
15-million kits last year. 

One reason, he believes, is that when 
they have constructed the replica, they 
have something to be proud of. Revell 
prides itself on the meticulous authen- 
ticity of its reproductions. For its ships, 
it goes to the armed services for blue- 
prints, specifications, photographs. For 
the aircraft, it goes to the design engi- 
neers of the big plane makers. When 
it brought out the 1955 car models, to 
get them on the market at about the 
time the real thing was coming out 
Revell had to sign security pledges like 
any other subcontractor. 

An unhappy experience early in the 
game convinced Glaser that authenticity 
is the key. In 1952 he had a toy, a hot 
rod car. He decided this could sell as 
a hobby kit. The wholesalers bought it. 
But the hobbyist didn’t. As a toy, it 
didn’t have the authenticity Revell 
puts into the kits; it was simply con 
structed, and only roughly a facsimile 
of the real thing 
¢ Challenge—Glaser believes he has 
nicely solved another problem of the 
hobby. manufacturer: to get a product 
that is hard enough but not too hard. 


There had been hobby kits before Revell 


came along. But the old balsa wood 
airplane kits required a high degree of 
cutting skill—and would-be model build 
ers were often discouraged. On the 
other hand, snap-together kits offer no 
challenge at all 

The average person, Glaser says, can 
put together a Revell kit in about 20 
min. or half an hour. To broaden the 
age market, there is a range of difficulty 
in the line. Some models take 15 min.; 
the toughest ones take two hours—and 
if you add paint, as many people do, 
even longer. The product is strictly a 
display piece 

Glaser doesn’t like to apply the 
phrase “do-it-yourself” to his line. It 
suggests lonely work, he thinks. Fur 
thermore, do-it-vourself is basically an 
economic concept, and there’s no ques 
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OIL WELL 
with an 


18,000 
gallon/day thirst 


Pumping water into underground oil- 
bearing formations to force up more oil, 
more economically, is a big operation in the 
petroleum industry—and getting bigger 
all the time. Such water flooding projects 
now require millions of gallons of water 
per day, and most of it must be chemically 
treated to prevent plugging, corrosion, 
and scaling in the formation, in wells, and 
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in connected equipment. Obviously, these 
are jobs for Nalco—the world’s largest 
water treating service organization... 
Jobs that Nalco is doing efficiently, and, 
equally important: economically. 

A point to remember is this: whether for 
water flooding, steam generation, cooling, 
or process... poor water costs much 
more than Nalco treatment. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 


6208 West 66th Place . Chicago 38, Illinois . 


CANADA: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
BRANCHES IN SPAIN, ITALY, AND WEST GERMANY 


® 


THE 
SYSTEM 


SERVING INDUSTRY THROUGH 
PRACTICAL APPLIED SCIENCE 








POrtsmouth 7-7240 


WATER TREATMENT ... PAPER MILL PROCESS CHEMICALS 

OlL WELL AND REFINERY CORROSION CONTROL... ION EXCHANGE 
WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL... SLIME AND ALGAE CONTROL 
PROCESS ANTIFOAMS AND COAGULANTS ... PETROLEUM CATALYSTS 
COMBUSTION CATALYSTS... FUEL Off STABILIZATION 


Serves industry 


Created tor Detroit Technical Center 


The smooth beauty of highly polished stainless-clad steel 
makes this well-designed 250,000-gal. Horton® tank blend 
harmoniously with its surrounding landscape and architecture. 
This special elevated storage tank was designed, fabricated 
and erected by Chicago Bridge & Iron Company to provide 
a dependable water supply for fire protection for a new 
Detroit Technical Center. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Company can create special tanks 
and steel plate structures for you too — or provide the finest 
of standard designs. Our complete designing, fabricating and 
erecting facilities have been serving industry for over 65 years. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


Tanks and Stee! Plate Work for Municipalities .. . 
Aircraft, Chemical Process, Petroleum and 
Paper Industries . . . and Industry at Large. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atlenta © Sirminghem © Boston * Chicage * Clevelend © Detroit © Houston 
Los Angeles © New York © Philadelphia © Pittiburgh © Solt Loke City 
Sen Frencisce © Seattle * Tule 
Plants in DIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY ond GREENVILLE, PA. 
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tion of economics in the Revell kits 
(they sell from 79¢ to $2.49 at retail 
He prefers to sell on the theme, do it 
together. Small boys may be captivated; 
but they are quite likely to get dad in 
terested too, he says. Yet it seems likely 
that the kits do capitalize on the do-tt 
yourself development of the hom« 
craftsman. Mothers apparently approve 
Revell has had over 60,000 requests 
for its booklet, Do It Vogether, pre 
pared for women’s club 
¢ Year-Round Market—l or the retailer 
as well as for the manufacturer, the 
hobby kits have some powerful assets 
The toy store and toy department like 
them because they sell pretty nearly 
the whole year round. Revell ships 
about 40% of its annual volume in the 
first six months, which are normally 
dead for the toy business generally 

There is a seasonal pattern to some 
extent. At. retail, sales start sliding in 
April, when peopie turn to outdoor ac 
tivities. They hit a low during June, 
July, August, then perk up again after 
school starts. October is the peak ship 
ment month for Revell, but every 
month is at least 50% as good as Octo- 
ber, Glaser says. For the manufacturer, 
this means full employment all year. 
¢ For All Ages—Retailers also like the 
fact that the hobby kits appeal to teen 
agers and adults as well as the small 
fry. Glaser thinks adults are his biggest 
market, but the next best age group 
is 7-to-15. Popularity of certain items 
varies with the age of the customer. 
The 7-to-15 group is strong for air- 
plane models. Adults go for old cars, 
naval ships, guns 

The kits seem to have another true 
hobby element that creates sales. Once 
a customer is hooked, he comes back 
for more. Smart retailers mail cards 
to let customers know when the next 
model is on the market 


ll. Merchandising 


Glaser gives credit to the kits them 
selves for their part in building up his 
business. But to sell them, he had to 
forge his way through new distribution 
channels for the hobby manufacturer 
He was one of the first hobby makers 
to tap mass market outlets, he believes 

When the Revell kits first came out 
builders of hobby kits sold to hobby 
jobbers, who sold to hobby stores. So 
Glaser followed this pattern. He had 
the toy distribution because he was 
already in the toy business. But he 
didn’t try to sell his kits that way 
¢ New Outlets—For an_ inexpensive 
item like the Revell kit, though, the 
hobby outlets didn’t work. The hobby 
business is small; there are perhaps 
5,000 hobby stores in the U.S., says 
Glaser. Most hobby sellers aren't 
merchandisers, and they don’t have the 
big traffic locations 
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So, in August, 1951, Glaser tackled 
Woolworth. He had a battle to get im, 
but finally made the grade. From then 
on, it was clear sailing. Later, he went 
back to his toy distributors with his 
kits. Today he has 700 distributors and 
at least 35,000 retail outlets displaying 
his line. They include stationery stores, 
tobacco stores, drugstores, as well as 
the major variety stores, toy stores, and 
toy departments 

Advertising has not been a major 
factor in Revell’s growth. But it does 
put on special promotions, for Father's 
Day, for example, when sales normally 
lacken. At Christmas, his gift boxes, 
elling from $2.98 to $6.95, hit a peak. 


lll. New Customers 


In 1954, a brand-new market turned 
up: the premium market. Pacific Coast 
borax Co. bought the idea of offering 
as a premium a replica of its venerable 
trade mark, the ‘l'wenty Mule ‘Team. 
Revell reproduced the trade mark 
exactly; Pacific displayed it and sold it 
is a hobby kit in supermarkets. Kellogg 
Co. bought full-scale replicas of antique 
guns to use as premiums in connection 
with.itscereal sales. 

Ihe Navy has been an enthusiastic 
booster of the Revell minatures. Last 
June it sponsored a contest, with a 
prize for the best paper on Why My 
Dad Is the Best Navy Man in the 
World. It used Revell miniatures to 
the contest—and it uses them 
at recruiting stations. Glaser tells 
proudly of a Navy promotion, in the 
course of which recruiting officers re- 
ceived Navy memoranda concerning 
Operation Revell.” ‘The Air Force has 
had similar promotions 

(The Navy’s enthusiasm, incidentally, 
seems to go beyond any promotional 
interest. Says Vice-Admiral Harold M. 
Martin, 75% of the cadets at the U.S. 
Naval Academy are model makers.) 
¢ Promotion Pieces—lhere was a time 
when-Glaser worried about where new 
ideas would come from. He has quit 
worrying. Manufacturers are beginning 
to see a promotional use in the tiny 

Several plane manufacturers 
asked Revell to include their 
in his line. Thus an airport set 
features an American Airlines DC-7 
transport; another has a United Air 
Lines DC-7 and a ‘Texaco gas truck 
his year, the whole space ship field 
is wide open; a guided missile is one 
of the first new 1956 items. 

Meantime, a likely market is opening 
up overseas. The catch is that tariffs 
hurt sales. Glaser has been trying to 
line up plants to put out the miniatures 
ibroad 


promote 


model 
have 


pl mes 


Even with the tariff handicap, 
though, Glaser has found a market in 
many European countries, even as far 


held as Singapore. 
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Dealers Find a 


New Enemy 


in arush to reality, they have kind words for discounters. 
But now they’re turning their bitterness against big retailers. 


In Chicago last week, the nation’s 
appliance dealers came face to face with 
the changes that have been forced on 
their trade through the mass-distribu 
tion of appliances. Members attending 
the annual convention of the National 
Appliance & Radio-I'V Dealers Assn 
Found discounters there as NARDA 
members for the first time; 

Heard that the real struggle in the trade 
is not between discounters and “legiti 
mate” dealers, but rather between big 
and small retailers; 

Listened to tough talk from a small 
dealer who said that small dealers 
will have to “get bigger, get out, or 
specialize.” 

¢ Praise for Discounters—The new note 
of realism in the trade was put most 
forcibly by Harry G. Price, outgoing 
president of the organization. Price, 
head of Price’s, Inc., a five-store, big 
volume operation in the Norfolk (Va.) 
area, said in a press interview 

“Mr. Polk and Mr. Masters have 
rendered this industry a tremendous 
service. They've awakened the good 
dealers—and the others weren't going to 
last long, anyway.” (He was referring to 
Polk Bros., Chicago, and Masters, In 
New York, generally regarded as the 
largest discount houses in the country.) 

“The discount house,” said Price, 
“came into being as a counter-balance 
to distorted retail margins hese 
margins weren’t distorted until we came 
into volume retailing. The discount 
house was a natural development, and 
when you hear a dealer talking about 
his ‘nights’ he’s on his 
because he hasn’t any rights.” 

Polk, Masters, and Sears, Roebuck 
will continue to give consumers the 
most for their money, Price feels, be 
cause they'll continue to get goods for 
less. “Everyone, including myself, talks 
about Sol Polk, but you can’t talk about 
the appliance retail picture without 
bringing in Sears. Polk is regional, but 
Sears is the leader everywhere.” 

This kind of thinking has changed 
NARDA’s attitude toward discounters 
During the past year the organization 
finally came to grips with the fact that 
the difference between the 


way out 


discounter 


and the “‘legitimate” dealer has vanished 


entirely Both discounts 
As far as overhead, advertising budgets, 
service, trade-in and con 
sumer recognition are concerned, both 
are on a pretty equal footing now 
Hence the appearance of discounters 
as NARDA members this year. Hence 
also, the appearance of Sol Polk's nam« 
on the program—though Polk, due to 


almost give 


allowances, 


a change in his own plans, failed to 
show. 

¢ A New Enemy—What bitterness the 
NARDA members displayed toward 
fellow dealers was directed against big 
retailers, not against their new allies the 
discounters. And it was the bigger 
operators’ alleged buying advantage that 
caused the chief ruckus at the Chicago 
meeting 

I'he so-called builder's discount 
offered by manufacturers came in for 
the sharpest criticism, Generally, a 
builder who puts up 12 or so houses a 
year can qualify for this discount. ‘This, 
say the smaller retailers, means that 
such a builder can buy at a lower price 
than can either the retailer or the dis 
tributor. NARDA members were par 
ticularly bitter about some manufactur 
ers who, they say, let big-volume 
retailers pass themselves off as builders. 

hey also complained about the way 
big dealers by-pass distributors and deal 
directly with manutacturers, At Chicago, 
the dealers showed a lively interest in 
a recent court case brought by nine 
Chicago retailers against several major 
manufacturers, thew distributors, and 
Polk Bros. and Rossi Bros. (BW—Dec. 
10'55,p64). ‘The retailers charge price 
discrimination in favor of these two 
Chicago discounters, granting of ex 
clusive promotion and advertising allow 
ances, and special deals on demonstra 
tors and salesmen 
¢ Special Touches—Such advantages, 
many dealers say, would sound a death 
knell for any retailer lacking capital for 
expansion. George Pazik, of Pazik 
Appliances, Milwaukee, took the line 
that the answer for the small fellow 
is to strike out in new directions. 
Pazik himself is trying to do that by 
specializing in package kitchens to the 
point where he will be “a contractor 
with an apphance sideline.” 

Pazik has a kind word for General 
I‘lectric’s recent price cuts on small 
appliances (BW—Dec.31'55,p21). Re 
flecting other dealers’ feeling, he said 
“A list price must equal what the con 
sumer will pay, and GE has come a lot 
closer to reality.”’ 

But there were harsh words for some 
dealers who were branded by the con 
vention with the name “negotiators,” 
l'o the convention, a “negotiator” is 
a dealer who “sells the same item to 
four customers in a row for four differ 
ent prices.” Of such operators, 
NARDA’s outgoing Pres. Price says 
“If we're going to run bazaars instead 
of retail stores we would put on a fez 
before we open our shops ” —ND 
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THE 
STURGIS 
2200-G 


THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 


America’s First Wire Fence + Since 1683 3 


e Security against the ever-present 
hazards that can damage or destroy 
property, or injure persons, is 4 re- 
sponsibility to assign to PAGE Fence 
Whether you choose heavily galva- 
nized Copper-Bearing Steel, corrosion- 
resisting Aluminum, or long-lasting 
Stainless Steel, PAGE Fence is quality 
controlled from raw metal to rugged 
fence erected on metal posts deep-set 
in concrete. Available are 8 basic 
styles, varied by heights, types of 
gates, top rails, and barbed wire 
strands for added security. Finally, 
your PAGE Fence will be expertly 
erected by a reliable, technically 
trained firm. For important fence data 
and name of nearest PAGE firm, write 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 
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In Marketing 


Safeway Drops the Last of Its Coupons 
In the Big Trading Stamp Battle 


Safeway Stores, Inc., has abandoned its experiment with Cash- 
saver Coupons. The last division of Safeway still issuing the 
stamps has just dropped them in the New Mexico-Texas area. 

The big food chain is close-mouthed about its action. It will 
only say that the coupons were an “unnecessary addition to food 
costs” and weren't “in the real interests of consumers.” 

Safeway began using the stamps last spring in Oklahoma as a 
retaliatory move against trading-stamp competition from other 
merchants (BW —Apr.2'55,p56). The chain had first tried straight 
price-cutting, but was restrained by the courts under the state’s 
unfair trade act. After issuing its own Cashsaver Coupons in Okla- 
homa, Safeway later tried them in other areas where the trading- 
stamp battle waxed particularly hot. 

There was a difference, however, between the ordinary variety of 
trading stamps and Safeway’s. The Cashsaver stamps could be re- 
deemed both for merchandise—the usual practice—or for cash at 
the rate of 14¢ apiece. 

Trade observers interpret Safeway’s latest action as indicating 
that the chain’s new top brass are backing away from the “get 
tough” policy of the old administration under Lingan A. Warren. 


Revion Lipsticks Paint a Gaudy Report. 
But Hazel Bishop Finds Consolation 


In the battle of the lipsticks, Revlon, Inc., 
Hazel Bishop, Inc., a bad time. 

Revion turned in an impressive report to stockholders this week. 
Net sales last year rose no less than 54%. This upped the figure 
from $33.6-million in 1954 to $51.6-million in 1955. Net earnings 
subject to yearend audit) approximated $3.5-million—better than 
double Revion’s net profit figure of $1.2-million the year before. 

Hazel Bishop, on the other hand, reported last week that for the 
year ending Oct. 31, 1955, sales had slipped—$11.4-million versus 
$12.1-million for the year previous. And there was a loss of $460,- 
177 as against a $1-million net profit the year before 

On the face of it, Revlon with its enormously successful $64,000 
Question television show would seem to be clobbering the com 
petition. This however, is denied by Raymond Spector, board 
chairman of Hazel Bishop 

He points to his company’s record in the quarter ending Oct. 
31, after $64,000 Question “unexpectedly captured the imagina 
tion of the public In that quarter, Hazel Bishop sales were 
$4-million as against $3.4-million in the same 1954 quarter. 
Profits of $503,826 also exceeded the 1954 quarter. It was the 
best quarter in Hazel Bishop's history, says Spector 

Here are the reasons the company gives for its showing 

'hrough the earlier part of the year, it was ploughing money 
back into the development of manufacturing facilities at home 
(New Jersey and California) and abroad (Canada and Mexico) and 
into the development of foreign markets. 

Sales were down because its expansion diverted money from 


appears to be giving 
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Make it this easy... 


FOR PROSPECTS TO BuY FROM YOUR DEALERS 


One way to increase sales is to have your dealers’ 
names, addresses and telephone numbers in the 
right place at the right time... in the 

‘Yellow Pages’ of telephone directories. 


Trade Mark Service is a sure, economical way to 
build business because it directs prospects 
to your outlets when they’re ready to buy. 
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‘Yellow Pages’ 














Displaying this erablem in your advertising 
means more sales for your dealers. 








For more information, get in touch with the Trade Mark Service Representative at your local Telephone Business Office. 





advertising. (Meanwhile, competitor 
Revion upped its advertising budg- 
ets. ) 

Spector also took the opportunity 
to take another crack at National 
Broadcasting Co.'s Spectaculars, 
which he has been criticizing openly 
for some months. Hazel Bishop 
spent $1.6-million on Max Liebman’s 
shows, which Spector says “proved 
very unproductive.” 


Big-Scale Air Conditioning 


Sees Billion-Dollar Future 


The production of major air condi- 
tioning and refrigerating units will 
become a_ billion-dollar industry 
within a decade. This is the predic- 
tion of Charles V. Fenn, vice-presi- 
dent of Carrier Corp.’s Machinery 
& System Div. 

Over-ali industry volume for the 
large equipment (100 tons or more) 
came to about $550-million this year, 
says Fenn. He puts 1956 volume at 
$600-million, 1960 at $850-million, 
1965 at $1.3-billion 

Biggest potential over the long 
haul, says Fenn, is industrial air con- 
ditioning. He thinks that saturation 
of the market in this area is “prob- 
ably less than 1%.” Fenn sees the 
market booming as the result of case 
histories like that of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products. The company air con- 
ditioned its Huntington (W. Va.) 
plant, cut the summer turnover of 
employees from a high of 4% to 
1.2%. 

However, at present the biggest 
market is in existing office buildings. 
This was the largest single category of 
orders booked by Carrier in 1955, ac 

~ counting for more than one-third of 

all orders booked. Fenn sees a po 

tential $3-billion business in exist 

Write for your ing office buildings, on top of which 
free copy abe business from new office build 

Next biggest market currently: 
shopping centers and department 
stores. Carrier's new orders here 
doubled in 1955 over the previous 
year. 

Also high on the list are apartment 

ria T houses, hospitals (half of them have 
DU I ( H BR A N D air sondiiniien in some form al 
SS re = ready, says Fenn), and hotels (they 
have an estimated potential of $500- 

million). 
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One reason we go all-out for safety 


Safety in the steel plant means families 
happily reunited when the day's work 
is over. It means holidays enjoyed to- 
gether, and peace of mind for those at 
home while Dad is on the job 

Along with today’s high wages, in- 
surance, pensions, and other benefits, 
progress in steel plant safety is contrib- 
uting enormously to the security of the 
steel worker's family 


How safe is a big steel plant today? 


During a recent 12-month period the 
20,000 employees of the Bethlehem 
Steel plant at Bethlehem, Pa., had only 
17 disabling injuries. This record won 
first place in safety for the Bethlehem 
Plant among all large steel plants in 
the country 

With such a low accident rate, the 
employee's chance of being injured 
during a normal, 8-hour working day 
is only about 1 in 237,000. 


The steel industry has made such prog 
ress in safety that today a large steel 
plant is among the safest places where 
a man can spend his time 

During the same 12-month period 
in which the employees of our Beth 
lehem Plant had only 17 disabling in 
juries while at work in the plant, they 
had 196 such injuries while off the job, 
most of them incurred on the highway 


or around the home. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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A Five-Year Ri 


Russio’s Sixth Five-Year Plan bears the stamp of Com- 
munist party boss Khrushchev, but like those that 
Stalin's minions designed it puts all stress on heavy 
industrial expansion. Plan aims to narrow gap between 
Russian and U.S. industrial power. Ultimate goal is to 
surpass the U. S. 


STEEL 
Millions of Net Tons 


1955 1955 1960 
U.S. U.S.5.8. U.S.S.8. 
OUTPUT OuTPuT GOAL 


117 





With it bive-Year 


Sovict Union ts hooting for stupendous 


Pian, the in 1954. In 1955, it skidded to 27.9- 
billion and for 1956 it has dropped 
again to 26-billion. 

In the 1956 budget, heavy industry 
gets 60% of the investment funds. [he 
rest is shared almost equally by trans- 
port, agriculture, and light industry and 
food processing. A look at either this 
budget or the Five-Year Plan indicates 
that only 5 and 28% of 
industrial production is to be left tor 
the consumer 

Ihe evidence isn’t conclusive, but it 
does secin that SOTTIC ot the heavy 
industry targets for 1960 have been 
boosted since last summer. ‘This could 
be another indication of Khrushchev’s 


new 


new imdustrial goals. It aims to drive 
its heavy industry within reach of the 
U.S capacity by 1960 

But there is nothing new about the 
basic principles behind the Sixth Five 


Year Plan. They are right out of Stalin’s 


75 - 
book An analysis of the plan 


50 
ae id 
F} me 
hows this very clearly 


COAL ¢ Malenkov's 


Millions of Net Tons nc = its emphasis = consumer 
goods 1AS cavy 


try, including war plants, has as high a 


new 
between 25% 
cconominw ncw 


been buried indus 


1955 
U.S.5.R. 
ourTPurT 


1960 
U.S.5.R. 
GOAL 


1955 
U.S. 
OuTPUT 


priority as ever 
¢ ‘The average Russian can’t expect 
any improvement in his living standard, 


654 
; 


ELECTRICITY 
Billions of Kilowatt Hours 


320 
% ¥ 


except a few more square feet of hous 
ing Soviet food output, under 
present plans for agriculture, will hardly 
keep up with population growth 

e The big new element in the 
1956-60 plan is the stress on techno 
logical advances—automation, electrifica 
tion, and scientific management. Higher 
largely out of 


$ pac ( 


production is to come 
higher productivity 


l. Khrushchev’s Stamp 


The new live-Year Plan is a clear-cut 
victory for the economic views of party 
Nikita Khrushchev Little trace 
of ousted Premier Malenkov’s economic 
ipproach is left in the plan. 

Malenkov didn't try to upset the 
basic principle of Communist economic 
planning—the drive to develop heavy 
industry. But in 1953 he did try to 
readjust the balance to give light indus 
trv, and the Soviet consumer, a slight 
break 
¢ Revealing Figures—-When Malenkoy 
fell from power, the emphasis shifted 
back. Before long it was all on heavy 
industry again. The budget figures 
for the last three years tell the story 

In 1954, heavy industry got budge 
tary appropriations totaling 133.2-bil 
lion rubles. In 1955 it got 163.6-bil 
lion rubles. For 1956, the figure is 
158.7-billion, but in real terms this 
amounts to about 15% more than 
the 1955 appropriation due to a cut in 
wholesale prices. 

Light industry got 36.6-billion rubles 


boss 


growing influence 

¢ Steel—In July, Premier Bulganin still 
was talking of 60-million metric tons 
of steel by 1960—a goal Stalin had set 
back in 1946. But in the published 
plan, the steel target is 68.3-million 
metric tons (75-million net tons)—al- 
most as much as Western Europe, in- 
cluding Britain, produces today. ‘The 
rate of growth planned in several other 
areas 1s even more significant 

¢ Power—Electric power output is to 
be almost doubled. The 1960 goal is set 
at 320-billion kwh. A big part of the 
increase in electric power will come 
from huge hydropower plants, like the 
ones now going into operation on the 
Volga River. Much of the new 
is sure to be used for production of 
nuclear weapons. Some of it will go 
to meet the goal of doubling aluminum 
output, to about |-million tons 

¢ Automation—To speed the spread of 
automation, the Russians plan to about 
double their output of machine tools. 
Their target is an annual production 
of 200,000 “metal-cutting machine 
tools” and 25,800 “forging and press- 
ing machines.” A trio of U.S. engi- 
neers who have just taken a look at 
Soviet progress in automation, report 
that Russian industry has the equip- 
ment and knowhow to make real strides 
in this field. 


powcr 


ll. Harsher Living 


But the black side of the picture 
shows up when you contrast these in 
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on Stalin's Tracks 


Key to success of Soviets’ heavy industry drive may lie 


here. 


better living standard. 


Though plan provides for some growth of con- 
sumer goods production, average Russian won't get 
So Western experts wonder 


» 


whether the harsh life that’s in store for him won't 
act as drag on industrial growth. 


dustrial goals with the plans for con- 
sumer goods. 

Output of cotton textiles, by far the 
most important clothing fabric in Rus 
sia, is to go up by a mere 20%. Even 
if the target is reached—and past per 
formance suggests that it won't be—the 
increase will do little more than take 
care of the expected growth in popula- 
tion. If the shoe target is met, two 
pairs of shoes (probably half made of 
some fabric other than leather) will be 
available for cach Russian in 1960. 
¢ For Bosses—Production of consumer 
durables, like refrigerators and wash 
ing machines, is to go up four to six 
times. But these items are meant main}y 
for party and government bureaucrats, 
not for the average man. Only radios 
will be available generally: their pro- 
duction is to go up from just under 
4-million sets to something like 9-mil 
lion. 

The Soviet bosses are making only 
one real concession to the consumer, 
and this is aimed specifically at the 
urban industrial worker: The rate of 
housing construction is to be doubled 
in the next five years. All emphasis 
here will be on prefabricated concrete 
structures (BW—Oct.15'55,p30). And 
to take care of this program, cement 
output will be more than doubled. 

On the basis of past performance, 
you can expect the USSR to make its 
goals for heavy industry. The over-all 
rate of industrial growth has, in fact, 
been scaled below the growth rate 
officially claimed for the past five years 
(Soviet officials claim that total produc 
tion grew by 85% between 1950 and 
1955; they are shooting for a 65% in 
crease by 1960.) 
¢ Two Drags—But Western experts see 
two big question marks hanging over 
the Soviets’ plans for industry im the 
next five years. They wonder (1) 
whether labor productivity can be raised 
to the planned level; and (2) whether 
Soviet agriculture won’t continue to 
lag so badly that it will directly effect 
light industries like textiles and shoes 
and indirectly hamper heavy industry 
growth 

The plan calls for a 50% increase in 
labor productivity. That would be a 
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10% greater increase than Russia claims 
to have achieved in the past five years. 
And it looks as if this productivity in 
crease is a must if the industrial targets 
are to be achieved, for the Soviet man 
power pool has all but dried up (BW 
Oct.1'55,p116). In fact, there is a 
manpower squeeze because (1) the farms 
no longer have a labor surplus to send 
to the cities; and (2) a low wartime 
birth rate will soon bring a dip in the 
number of Russians entering the labor 
force 

More and better housing will 
help to keep Soviet industrial workers 
at their jobs. But, after the improve 
ment in living standards promised by 
Malenkov, they aren’t likels to be too 
happy with what's in store for them 
A United Nations study shows that 
the Soviet standard of living, after ris- 
ing for a number of years, started de- 
clining about mid-1955. Using official 
Soviet figures, you can calculate that 
real wages already have dropped 24% 
below 1954. 
¢ Farmers Back in Vise—As for agri 
culture, there is no chance that the 
new goals can be reached. The 1960 
grain production target is 180-million 
metric tons—about the same as the goal 
set for 1955. Yet grain production last 
year was about 110-million tons, de 
spite the Soviets’ tremendous drive in 
1954-55 to bring virgin lands into pro 
duction. The fact is that this program 

called “the boldest economic gamble 
of the century” by a leading European 
economist—has proved a flop. Khrush- 
chev, its sponsor, all but conceded that 
in a speech he made last week 

So now any increases in grain out 
put must come largely from improved 
agricultural methods, especially in corn 
production, on the old lands. But 
Khrushchev is bound to be caught in 
the vicious circle that Malenkov tried 
to untangle 

Malenkov intended, as much as any 
thing, that an increase in consumer 
goods would provide incentives for col 
lective farmers, who were squeezed so 
hard under Stalin. But Khrushchev ap 
parently thinks he can squeeze the 
Soviet farmer as successfully as Stalin 
did. &no 
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trying to divide by zero” 


A scientist, testing a formula on Univac® recently, 
was amazed to see the computing system stop, 
then automatically type the reproof: ‘‘ You're try- 
ing to divide by zero.” A quick check proved that 
Univac, as always, was right. 

This graphic demonstration points out just one 
of many Remington Rand refinements in the art 
of computer programming and operation. For 
Univac has been trained to spot human errors. 
It can now carry out commands given in simple 
business English. It can even manufacture its own 
program of instructions automatically — at 
electronic speeds, with unparalleled accuracy. 

These skills have been developed as a direct result 
of Univac’s unique experience in electronic data- 
processing. With every Univac delivered goes 10 
years’ experience in electronic computing .. . 5 
years’ experience in the commercial type of data- 
processing. This wealth of background in program- 
ming and operation is unobtainable elsewhere. 

The unprecedented savings of Univac data- 
processing have been proved by solving actual 
customer problems—not by working out theoreti- 
cal solutions with non-existent computers. When 
you install Univac, you're sure to get under way 
faster, surer, and more economically because the 
System has already handled similar work. 

Univac is now at work in leading organizations 
throughout the country. And, in today’s competi- 
tive market, the company which cuts its overhead 
first comes out on top. So don’t wait until 1957 
... 1958... or 1959 to cash in on the tremendous 
savings available to you now with Univac. 





Flemington. Fland Univac. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y 





Custom-built Convenience 
and 
Standard-unit Economy 


—you get BOTH in 
Armco Steel Bulidings |! 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS are available in 
humireds of sizes and shapes from 20 to 
100,000 aq. fi. or more to fit your needa for 
factory, office, warehouse, shop, ete. Perma 
went structures, like this plant, can be easily 
expanded or relocated—as your needs change. 


DESIGN {IS UNLIMITED~basic Armco Steel 
Bulldings lend themselves both to architec 
tural treatment outside and decorative treat 
ment inside, This attractive airport building 


ls one of many examples 


‘ 
Every 


ready for fast, easy, low-cost assembly 


Armco Steel Building comes 


by your own crew, local contractor or 
Armeo Construction Crew. Precision- 
made Armeo STEELOX Panels, 
quickly locked together and then bolted 
at top and bottom, provide a rigid, 
weather-tight, fire-resistant structure 
that requires minimum maintenance 
Armeo Drainage & Metal Products, 
Ine., Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary of 


Armco Steel Corporation 


THIS COUPON MAY SAVE YOU UP 
TO 50% OF YOUR BUILDING COSTS! 


SP ee ee 


AD&MP, Inc. i 
86-A Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


liease send me information on 
Armco Steel Buildings for the follow 


City Zone State 


aa ee 
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Finish Fight on Long-Term Aid 


Despite Congress flare-up, the White House will press 
for the right to promise money ahead, as the best way to woo 


underdeveloped countries. 


Despite a heavy squall of bipartisan 
opposition in Congress, the Adminis- 
tration will stick by its new foreign 
aid program. In fact, Pres, Eisenhower 
is prepared to put up a last ditch fight 
for his sapenl for a term aid com- 
mitments. He is convinced that a 
long-term program is the cheapest and 
most effective way for the U.S. to 
mect the Soviet offensive in the Middle 
last and South Asia. 

The Administration’s Congressional 
experts frankly admit that the squall 
on Capitol Hill took them by surprise. 
They had expected attacks from such 
Republicans as Sen. William Knowland 
of Calif. But not from the Democratic 
internationalists such as Sens. Walter 
George, Richard Russell, and Mike 
Mansfield. ‘They looked instead for 
pretty solid support in this quarter, 
especially when top Democratic Presi- 
dential contenders have been calling 
for a new, dynamic foreign policy. 
¢ Pressure—White House _ strategists 
still figure that, on a straight vote 
count, they could push the aid program 
through with a show of Presidential 
strength. Eisenhower's influence over 
most Republican congressmen is un- 
questioned. And the Democrats are 
divided on the issue. 

But Administration strategy will go 
beyond a routine nose counting. With 
the basic philosophy of the aid program 
Administration leaders figure 
they must try to build real understand 
ing of the Soviet challenge and the need 
for long-term U. S. aid to meet it. 

Some officials say privately that the 
coming debate will mark a_ turning 
point in U. §S. foreign policy. Specifi- 
cally, they think the U. S. must face up 
to three major questions 

¢ Will the American people, in 
the absence of military crises, maintain 
their support for the expensive and 
exasperating job of competing—econom- 
ically and politicaliv—with the Soviet 
empire? 

¢ Will Congress give the Adminis 
tration a free enough hand to allow 
it to counter an cnemy whose leaders 
have almost complete freedom to prom 
ise and deliver economic assistance? 

e Isthe U.S prepared to compete 
with the Soviets instead of merely 
irying to isolate them—and to compete 
for the friendship of countries that will 
insist on (1) maintaining neutrality be 
tween East and West; and (2) gladly 
take economic assistance from the 
Russians and the Chinese? 


at issue, 


The hardest decision for Congress 
will be to grant the Administration 
authority to make long-term aid com- 
mitments in advance of Congressional 
appropriations. This reaches the most 
sensitive nerve in the Congressional 
body—its control over the national purse 
strings (page 154). 
¢ Validity—The Administration recog- 
nizes how strong Congressional feelings 
are on this point—and the validity of 
the logic behind them. So it will 
tiead softly in asking Congress for the 
»ower to launch a long-term program. 
The White House will offer no hard 
and fast proposal. In the early stages 
its strategy is to put the problem 
squarely up to Congressional com- 
mittees. Congress will be asked to 
come up with a formula that protects 
its fundamental prerogatives and _ still 
frees the Administration to compete 
with the Communists 

What Eisenhower wants is the power 
to obligate U. S. funds, in advance of 
Congressional appropriations, for devel 
opment projects that may take 10 years 
or more to complete. 

That's a tall order. Even under the 
Marshall Plan, Congress refused to per- 
mit obligation of funds prior to 
appropriations, although it was accepted 
as the sense of Congress that the pro- 
gram would continue for four years. 
The only precedent is the authority 
granted the Administration a few years 
ago to commit unappropriated funds 
three years in advance for military bases, 
transportation, and communications 
facilities in Europe. 
¢ Asking Price—No formula for doing 
this has been settled on by the Admin 
istration. For working purposes it is 
thinking in terms of authority to obli 
gate up to $100-million a year for 
10 years im advance of appropriations. 
Eisenhower will settle for something 
ess than this to get broad Congressional 
backing. But the Administration will 
insist that Congress make it clear 
that countries struggling to develop 
their economies can count on specific 


amounts of assistance over a long period. 


Behind the new aid program lies a 
lot of hard official thinking. Most 
planners now are convinced that: 

e The nuclear stalemate has chan- 
neled the Russian drive for expansion 
into the economic and political fields. 
The Russian diplomatic offensive in 
Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America is not a hit-and-run bid for 
propaganda triumphs. It’s the opening 
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‘“We’ve expanded five times since we 
built our western plant in MOA” 


An interview with Marshall Lasher, 
Vice President in Charge of Western Operations, 
HUBBARD and COMPANY 


Q. Mr. Lasher, when did Hubbard and 
Company first establish its western 
branch plant? 


Mr. Lasher : Thirty-one years ago . . . in 
1924. We were —and are—the world’s 
largest manufacturer of poleline hard 
ware and our principal product is metal 
varts for telephone poles and power 
ines. The Pacific Coast telephone and 
utility companies were Zrowing sO fast 
we had to build a factory to supply them 
low illy 


Q. Why did you decide to locate in 
Alameda County—or, as we call it, the 
Metropolitan Oakland Area? 


Mr. Lasher : Alameda County is known 
for its level plant sites and for its central 
location. Today, its splendid network of 
rail lines and highways provides over- 
night delivery to the great majority of 
our western distributors 


Q. How about Alameda County's port 

facilities? Are they of any benefit to 

your operations? 
Mr. Lasher: Our 
western plant sup 
plies the Hawaiian 
market, It is cer 
tainly an advan- 
tage being located 
near the Port of 
Oakland in the 
West's greatest 
port area. 


Q. What raw materials do you need 
for your business, Mr. Lasher? 


Mr. Lasher : Mostly steel and zinc, both 
of which are readily available here in the 
West. In fact, we buy 99.99% of our sup 
plies locally. So far, we have never run 
into a single shortage 


Q. Aside from its central location and 
adequate sources of raw materials and 
supplies, is there anything else you 
like about conducting a business in 
Alameda County? 
» Mr. Lasher: I'll 
never cease to 
wonder at the 
friendliness of the 
»cople out here 
‘here's practically 
nothing the non 
partisan city and 
county govern 
ments, clubs and 
fraternal organizations won't do to help 
you get organized. The cooperation of 
the public utilities has been particularly 
helpful and gratifying 


Q. What is your opinion of western 
labor, Mr. Lasher? 


Mr. Lasher: Definitely above average 
The men are rugged, willing, hard 
working and they learn fast. The low 
rate of absenteeism indicates our work 
ers believe in a full day's work fora 
day's pay 


Q. You still haven't mentioned our cli- 
mate advantages. 


Mr. Lasher: I'm saving the best for the 
last. I've been all over the United States 
and when it comes to climate no place 
can even approach Alameda County 

The thermometer hardly moves the year 
round and this not only makes for bet 

ter living conditions but for better work 

ing conditions. Men who have to work 
near our two-thousand degree drop 

forges really appreciate this temperate 
climate. 


Q. Haven't you also found that a cli- 
mate that rarely goes below freezing 
also means lower operating costs? 


Mr. Lasher: Less fuel bills, no costly 
wall and roof insulation, extremely low 
power rates —all these add up to impor 
tant money saving, 


Q. If Hubbard and Company bad it to 
do over again, would it still build its 
western plant in Alameda County? 


Mr. Lasher: It most definitely would 
Alameda County is not only the West's 
finest location for business, but at its 
present rate of growth will soon become 
the West's industrial center. Already 
the Metropolitan Oakland Area is the 
West's second biggest market, Right 
now, business has a tremendous job just 
catching up to the present population 


Q. How does Hubbard and Company 
plan to keep abreast of the West's rap 
id expansion? 

Mr. Lasher: On a national scale our 
business shows a considerable increase 
but our exponen ae is largely 
concentrated in the West, where our sales 
increase has been by far the greatest. Al 
ready, we have expanded our western 
plant five times since it was first built 
Last year, we added 40,000 more square 
feet at a cost of $500,000. Now, we' re 
beginning to think of further expansion 





SEND FOR FREE FACTFILE 


For full information on the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area, write for free Factfile. Con 
cise, thumb-indexed Data Sheets provide a 
complete preplant” survey of climate, mar 
kets, living conditions, transportation net 
work and available plants and plant sites 


MA.....c1i:0 
O..:0:: 
A... 


CALIFORNIA 
Suite 201 + 1320 Webster $1., Oakland 12, California 





ALAMEDA 
ALBANY 
Stereiey 
tmeterviice 
HAYWARD 
Liveemonre 
OAKLAND 
ritomont 
PLEASANTON 
SAN LEANODRO 
RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


Where Industry “Grows Places” 
For More Sales...More Profits 





what 

has 
continental 
defense 

to do with 
LENKURT ? 


The DEW line — vast outer 
network of “Distant Early 
Warning” radar stations — is soon 
to be completed across arctic 
wastes .. . will alert all of 

North America to impending 

air attacks. 


To insure vital split-second 
microwave communication 
between radar screen points and 
continental defense commands, 
the U. S. and Canadian 
governments are installing 
Lenkurt multi-channel 
electronic carrier equipment, 
permitting many voices 

to be carried simultaneously 
over a single circuit. , 
Today's carrier and microwave 
specialists, Lenkurt provides 
“telephone-quality” equipment 
to meet world-wide 
communication needs of 
government and private 


industry alike. 


For their latest brochure, 

“New Herizons in Communications,” 
write to Dep?. A-3, 

Lenkurt Electric Company, 

San Carlos, California or 

North Burnaby P.O., 

Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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phase of a drive to detach the economi- 
cally backward countries from the free 
world within the lifetime of the present 
Russian rulers. 

¢ The Russian economy (page 66) 
has become the second biggest industrial 
cconomy in the world, and will be in- 
creasingly able to export the industrial 
equipment that the backward countries 
so desperately want. At the same time, 
it will be increasingly able to absorb 
the raw materials surpluses, particularly 
agricultural products, that the under- 
developed countries want desperately to 
get rid of and that the West can’t use. 

¢ Most of the underdeveloped 
countries—particularly in Asia, the 
Middle East, and Africa—are determined 
to develop their economies at any cost. 
They also are anxious to keep clear 
of the cold war. They will accept 
Russian help on reasonable terms. 

¢ The major force that unites 
the industrial countries of the West 
with the underdeveloped countries is 
a common concern with their economic 
development Substantial long-term 
U. S. economic aid will be the main 
way in which the U.S. can demonstrate 
this concern for a long time to come 

With this reappraisal of basic policy 
has come a shift in the goals of U. § 
economic policy im the underdeveloped 
ountries. Officials no longer talk in 
terms of rapidly raising the standard 
of living of Indians, Egyptians, and the 
rest. ‘They have concluded that that 
is beyond the political, and perhaps the 
economic capacity of this country 
¢ New Environment—Once high official 
defined the job this way 

“The cold war will be won or lost 
in most of the underdeveloped 
countries long before their standards 
of living could be raised enough to 
make much difference. The problem is 
to create an economic environment in 
which the critical decisions for or 
against the West will not be taken 
on the basis of economic desperation. 
The West must offer a sense of direc 
tion, of movement, of progress towards 
economic goals as an alternative to 
economic dependence on the Soviets 

Che underdeveloped countries need 
new capital resources to build whole in- 
dustries that never existed before and 
that will take vears to create. They can’t 
undertake 10 or 15 year projects with 
out having the financing assured in 
advance 

Examples of development projects 
are numerous. The Aswan High Dam 
in Egypt, which the U.S. has offered 
to finance, is the biggest. 

Other river developments all across 
the Middle East and South Asia are 
in the same category. There's the 
Litani River scheme in Lebanon. The 
Jordan Valley proposal is designed to 
case tension between the Arabs and 
Israel; the Indus River scheme is aimed 


at doing the same thing for India and 
Pakistan. In Southeast Asia, planning 
is going ahead for extensive multi- 
purpose development of the Mekong 
River for the joint benefit of Thailand, 
Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. 

¢ General Programs—In addition to 
specific large projects, almost all of the 
uncommitted nations—as well as such 
of our allies as Turkey and Pakistan 

have drafted or embarked on ambitious 
development programs extending over 
five Or more years. 

¢ Special Fund—Flexibility is stressed 
in the new aid program—to give 
Washington freedom of maneuver to 
meet unexpected Russian moves. At 
least $100-million will be put into a 
special emergency fund to be used 
anywhere for anything at the Presi- 
dent’s discretion. In addition, the 
Administration will fight to retain the 
existing authority to transfer up to 
100% of aid funds from one appropria- 
tion item to another. Congress, sus 
picious of blank checks as in the past, 
1s sure to try to pin down money to 
specific countries and projects. 

The political impact of aid rather 
than its economic soundness will get 
more attention. This is a direct result 
of Russian pressure. In Afghanistan, 
for example, the Russians have scored 
a resounding political triumph by pav- 
ing the streets of Kabul and putting 
bright red taxicabs on the new streets. 
he much more expensive—and more 
essential—U.§. investment in irrigation 
and power has gone unnoticed. 

From now on, U.S. aid adminis- 
trators in the field have been instructed 
to keep their eyes open for projects 
that attract attention even if there are 
more important things to be done. ‘The 
economics of building steel mills in 
agricultural economies won't be ex- 
amined so closely 
¢ Loans—There’s a new stress on giving 
aid in the form of loans rather than 
grants, also for political reasons. U.S. 
officials have been impressed by the 
fact that almost all Russian economic 
aid so far has been in long-term trade 
credits, not grants. This apparently pays 
handsome political dividends in in- 
creased self-respect for the recipient 
countries and decreased meddling in 
their internal economies by foreigner: 

Europe and Japan will be brought 
into the long-term aid program if pos 
sible. This not only would make extra 
capital and knowhow available but 
also a greater diversity of political skills. 
Behind-the-scenes negctiations cur- 
rently are in progress with the OREC 
(Organization for European Economics 
Cooperation) to see if a bigger, more 
permanent role can’t be found for 
Europe in Asian and Middle Eastern 
development. The U.S. also would like 
to see Japan's industry more closely 
integrated with Southeast Asia. tno 
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East meets West in Taiwan 


Manufacturing gasoline in Taiwan (Formosa) is gradually growing to a big 
business. The latest step is the new catalytic reforming plant, recently 
designed, constructed and placed on stream, for the Chinese Petroleum 
Corporation by Blaw-Knox. Thus, East met West in Taiwan. 

This is but another example of world-wide achievements of Blaw-Knox 
engineers. Other Blaw-Knox activities are listed below, information on any 
one of which will be sent on request. 


BLAW- KNOX COM PANY 2104 Farmers Bank Buliding 


Pitteburgh 22, Pa. 


BLAW -KNOX ACTIVITIES: Engineering, Design and Construction of Process Plants . . . Process Equipment . . . 


Castings .. . Gratings... Rolls and Rolling Mill Equipment ... Pre-fabricated Piping ... Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems ... Transmission and Antenna Towers... Road Construction Equipment ... Armor or Armor Castings 








REGIONS 


Mae New England Water Tight 


program © mtr kngineers and state agencies will be will have work started on 11 more 
tion for the ( = vill be taking bids on the first contracts for dams, plus three local protection 
by April five new dams in the area wher projects—floodwalls, levees, and the like 
time spring ope ip the Hurricane Diane left her wreckage last ¢ Big, Fast Job Wanted—That is the 
onstruction crev Arm August. By the following year, they minimum schedule that Pres. Eisen 


FLOOD CONTROL 
PROJECT 


Waterbury Res. 
Wrightsville Res. 
East Barre Res. 
Rutland 


(lece! protection) 


N. Springfield Res. 
Ball Mountain Res. 
Townshend Res. 
Otter Brook Res. 
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(leceal protection) 
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Stillwater Res. 
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the 5 biggest boilers in the world 
will have Hagan control systems 


Five giant power boilers, capable of generating 

a total of 9,000,000 /bs. of steam per hour, now under 
construction, will be operated with automatic 
control and metering systems designed and 
engineered by the Hagan Corporation. 

Three different boiler companies are building 
these boilers for two utilities. But only one 
company—the Hagan Corporation—was chosen 
to provide the automatic control systems for all 
five boilers. Hagan was chosen because the large 
scale production of electric power requires control 
systems which will maintain high efficiency 
with absolute dependability. 

The individual Hagan units in these systems are 
remarkably suited to a wide variety of other 
industrial applications, since the basic problems 
of control and measurement in the generation of 
steam are duplicated in many other industries. 

Hagan control and instrumentation units are 
widely used in many basic process control 
applications, For instance, if your operations 
involve the automatic positioning of valves, gates, 
dampers or other lever operating applications, 
Hagan Power Positioners can help you control them 
accurately and dependably. 

See what Hagan can do for you, Write for our 
28-page brochure that briefly describes our many 
products and services. Ask for Bulletin GSP-901A, 


HAGAN CORPORATION 
HAGAN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Systems and Components for : Boiler Com- 
bustion Control, Metallurgical Furnace 
Control, Process Control, Aeronautical 
Testing Facilities * Industrial Water Treat- 
ment « Chemicals for Water Conditioning 


Hagan Subsidiaries: Calgon, Inc. + Hall Laboratories, Inc. 
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TO LOOK BETTER, FEEL BETTER, WEAR BETTER! 


Cosco Chairs are “Office fashioned’’—designed by 
eating engineers, mass produc ed by skilled craltsmen 
to give you the best in posture seating. A free trial 
will convince you that Cosco offers you today’s great 
est value in office chairs—they are better looking, 
more comfortable, and outlast others costing up to 
twice as much. See for yourself. Call your Cosco 


dealer today 


Find your COSCO dealer in yellow pages of phone book 
er attach coupon to your letterhead 

5 

HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Dept. BW16, Columbus, Indiana | 


Without obligation, send COSCO Secretarial Chair on free | 
10-day trial | 


| also want free trial on Executive Chair ["] Conference Chair | 
60-Y¥ Folding Choir ["] Full information on COSCO Chairs | 


° > 
= - 
3 


Address 


Also availablein Canada, Alaska and Hawaii through authorized COSCO dealers 





trecutive Posture 
Chau 


$51.45 in Lone 2 


Model 20 1A 
Conference Arm 


Chair 
$28.96 


($30.96 in lone 2) 


Model 60 7 
Space Maker 
fothing Char 

$10.50 


$11.95 in Zone 2 





(Zone 2— Texas and |! Western States) 


COPTRIanT, 1966 





hower presented to Congress last week 
in his budget message. Money to start 
the big job will almost certainly get 
Congressional approval. The local op- 
position that long blocked federal 
action on flood control for the North- 
east was all but swept away last sum 
mer. The drive now is for as much 
protection as possible, as fast as it can 
be provided. Congress may even be 
pressured into adding new starts to 
the list that Eisenhower recom 
mended 

In New England, the fast-action pro 
gram revives a comprehensive flood 
control plan that has lain dormant for 
10 years. In northeastern Pennsylvania, 
too, the new money would break 
ground for four dams that Cengress first 
authorized years ago. 

The money the Administration is 
asking for flood contro! in New 
England would start nearly $100-mil 
lion of new projects in the next 18 
months. That is a big chunk of the 
$330-million comprehensive plan that 
the Army Engineers first worked out 
after the 1938 floods. A smaller piece 
some $50-million—had been put under 
construction before the broad program 
bogged down in local apathy and op 
position 

But last year’s floods showed ever 
body that the existing comprehensive 
plan just isn’t big enough to protect 
New England against all of the various 
kinds of storms that have hit the region. 
The program will have to be enlarged 
by at least several hundred million dol 
lars before all maior flood threats can 
be met 
¢ Diane Upset Pattern—There are 
reasons for the deficiencies in the 
authorized New England plan. First, 
it was designed to take care of heavy 
rainfall and runoff caused by storms 
with a North-South axis, such as o« 
curred in 1938 and 1936. But the 
rainstorms induced by Dianc _ last 
August followed a quite different 
pattern. They dumped an even more 
intense rainfall over an East-West area 
shaped like an ellipse, with its major 
axis close to the Connecticut-Massa 
chusetts line 

This storm quickly surcharged the 
smaller tributaries and coastal rivers 
with record-breaking floods _ that 
wrought havoc in the narrow valleys 
Ihe new storm pattern showed the 
need for drastic revision and expansion 
of the original plan. No longer is 
control of North-South storms enough 
Additional protection has to be pro 
vided against intense storms of different 
pattern that cause devastating flash 
floods in smaller streams 

Nobody can say how much additional 
protection can be provided or what th 
cost will be. Reservoir sites are hard 
to acquire in thickly populated New 
England, and it’s even harder to get 
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A new year-new opportunities! 
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McLouth 
STAINLESS 


Steel 


The beautiful bright molding and trim that style 

your car are made of non-corrosive, easy to clean 
Stainless Steel. Designers of automobiles and hundreds 
of other products specify Stainless Steel 


for its many valuable properties 


For the product you make today and the 
product you plan for tomorrow specify McLouth 


high quality sheet and strip Stainless Steel 


McLouty Stee. Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS AND CARBON STEELS 





rights-of-way for flood channels through 
close-packed old industrial cities and 
towns. Studies and surveys now being 
made by the Corps of Engineers will 
give some answers as to the possibilities 
in a year or two 

¢ Plans Are Ready—Dams and local 
protection works to be started in New 
Kngland are drawn from an authorized 
list of long standing. They are the 
projects on which state and local agree- 
ment has been reached, and for which 


preconstruction planning is complete 


far enough advanced to assure early 
ompletion. Projects slated for early 
construction this year are the $17-mil- 
lion Ball Mountain Reservoir in Ver- 
mont, the $5-million Otter Brook Dam 
in New Hampshire, two Massachusetts 
reservoirs to cost just under $3-million 
each at Buffumville and Barre Falls, and 
the $18-million Bear Creek Dam in 
Pennsylvania. 

In the presently authorized pool of 
New England flood control projects 
are a total of 32 dams and nine local 
works. Already proposed by the Corps 
of Engineers, but not yet authorized 
by Congress, are eight additional dams 
and two local protection projects. 

Before the 10-year hiatus in 
control construction set in 


flood 
New Eng 
land had cleared the way for compl 
tion of nine flood control dams. Several 
of these saved large amounts of flood 
damage last year, one of them saving 
times what it cost. New England 
also has obtained 18 completed ijocal 
protection projects under the com- 
prehensive plan. Four others are under 
construction. 
¢ Interstate Compact—During the 10 
vear lapse, the New England states set 
up machinery for cooperative action. 
Because the Connecticut River basin 
includes four states, it was necessary 
for Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa 
chusetts, and Connecticut to work out 
an interstate compact and a formula 
by which the downstream states would 
hare in the cost of dams constructed 
1) the upstream states, A compact was 
greed to, approved by Congress, and 
tivated in 1954 
Since that time 
pects for the 
been brighter. The states agreed on 
three reservoir projects for that basin 
Other interstate streams, however, had 
to struggle along without compacts 
Massachusetts had agreed with Con 
necticut to allow construction of Buf 
fumville Dam in the Thames basin. But 
there were no state concurrences forth 
coming for additional projects on the 
(hames or on other rivers, such as the 
Blackstone, Merrimack, and Naugatuck 
Local people still resisted sacrifice of 
land for flood control reservoirs that 
would benefit only downstreamers 
¢ Sudden Change—Diane changed ail 
that. Between Aug. 17 and Sept. | 


three 


flood control pros 
Connecticut Valley have 
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How General Electric got the 


“HOSE SNAKES” 
off the floor 


@ Some production men call air hoses 
that lay on a plant floor “snakes” — they 
get in the way of vehicles and men, and 
present a real hazard. 

General Electric Company's large 
motor and generator department solved 
this messy problem by installing over 90 
Graco Air Hose Reels, to supply com- 
pressed air for chisels, drills, grinders 
and impact wrenches. Each reel serves 
a work area over 90 feet in diameter 
Hoses pull out and retract like window 
shades, smoothly and easily. They can be 
“latched” every two feet 

Housekeeping and safety are ma- 
terially improved, as unsightly loose hose 
on the floor is eliminated. 

If you'd like to improve your plant 
floor housekeeping and improve your 
safety program, consider 
Reels for compressed air as well as water 
oil and other light fluids. Graco, one of 


Graco 


roducts are 
U.S 


FACTORY BRANCHES 


GRACco... 


material pumps 


H« ye 


NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « 


drum pumps 





the largest manufacturers of service reels 
for the automotive industry, has de- 
veloped these heavy-duty reels for in 
dustrial usage. They have been widely 
accepted by plant management 

Write for new literature on Graco In- 
dustrial Hose Reels, and ideas on how 
they may be applied to your operation 


ized distributor 


puntries. ¥ 


yid and serviced through aut 
and Canadian trading areas and in 65 loregn 
earby Graco distributor can give you heipt 


ynalized service. Call him 


Luduttrial 


OVERHEAD HOSE REELS 


MINNEAF 


SQUARE 


DETROIT « CHICAGO « ATLANTA « SAN FRANCISCO 


Engineers and Manutacturers of ai-powered paint circulating systems and heavy 


lubricating and automotive service equipment 
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‘Weve found 
BLUE CROSS enables 


employees in a growing 


company like ours to enjoy b 


the finest protection! = 


Suys CHARLES W. NEWHALL, JR., President, 
Flight Refueling, Ine., Baltimore, Md. 


Aerial refueling to give jets range unlimited. 


“We had Blue Cross even before we moved here from out of state nearly 


2 years ago—and we still have it. In our growth from a handful of 


employees to over 300, Blue Cross has provided real hospital care protection 


at low cost. Its flexibility and ease of administration, too, make it ideal.”’ 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care... the only 
one officially approved by the 


American Hospital Association. 


LUE cross is the practical way for 
B employers to make available real 
security against hospital expenses. 
That's been proved through 25 years! 
Veets employee needs realistically. 
When need for hospitalization arises, the 
local Blue Cross Plan helps immediately, 
Its objective is to provide for the hospital 
care required, not just indemnity allow- 
ances, To get basic services, the employ ee 
simply shows his Blue Cross card upon 
admission to the hospital 
Works directly with hospitals. 
Through unique arrangements with hos- 
pitals in its area, the local Blue Cross 
Plan is close to the patient and his needs. 
Chis “partnership” brings many special 
benefits to employ ees and management, 


Simplifies management's part. Blue 





Cross Plans, through their hospital rela- 


tionships, save companies trouble and 
expense in filing claims, making investi- 
gations and following up cases. 

Offers complete flexibility, Blue 
Cross may be readily integrated with 
health and welfare programs. It can also 
be a retirement benefit, for employees 
may keep Blue Cross protection when 
they leave the company. 
$763,000,000 in hospital care last 
year! Efficient operation and the fact 
that they do not take a profit, enable 
Blue Cross Plans to provide broad pro- 
tection at minimum cost, Every cent 
taken in, except for low expenses, is set 
aside to pay hospital bills, 


Local service coast to coast. Blue 





Cross protection is provided by in- 
dividual Plans, each one organized locally 
by community and hospital leaders. 
Costs and benefits are adjusted locally 
to meet local needs and conditions. 


For facts-and-figures information 





on how Blue Cross can serve your com- 
pany, whether it’s large or small, contact 
your local Blue Cross Plan. Or write 
Blue Cross Commission, Dept. 604, 425 
North Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Some of the 345,000 companies 
that have chosen Blue Cross 


CHRYSLER CORP. 
FLINT STEEL CORP. 
KINGAN, INC. 
MUNSINGWEAR, INC. 
NATIONAL TANK CO. 
PIASECK! HELICOPTER CORP. 
SUNKIST GROWERS, INC. 
VICK CHEMICAL CO. 











BLUE CROSS. 


*Biue Cross and symbol registered 


by American Hospital Association 








“.. . Diane produced a tre- 
mendous shift in public 
opinion in favor of flood con- 
Geiss. 


FLOOD CONTROL starts on p. 74 


public opinion shifted tremendously 
in favor of flood control. Concurrences 
came through for four projects in the 
Thames basin, one from Connecticut 
and three from Massachusetts. Ver 
mont is expected to consent any day 
to an authorized reservoir for the Con 
necticut basin, and Massachusetts has 
scheduled hearings that should lead to 
approval of two dams, one for the 
Connecticut watershed and the other 
for the Thames. 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
are negotiating a compact for the Merri- 
mack under which the Army Engineers 
hope to get quick agreement on the 
$33-million Hopkinton-Everett Reser 
voir in New Hampshire. 

New England flood control calls for 
many small reservoirs instead of a few 
big main-stem dams. The narrow val- 
levs, highly developed in their down- 
stream portions, forbid construction of 
large, multipurpose projects such as are 
used in the West and South. 
¢ No Power—There is no place for pub 
lic power in the New England picture. 
And, if there were, it would be vio- 
lently opposed. The reservoirs stand 
empty until flood waters start to roll 
down the watersheds above the dams 
Then the outlet gates are closed, and 
the dams catch the runoff. The ob 
jective in designing each project is to 
create enough reservoir capacity to 
catch the full runoff from 6 in. of rain 
over the drainage area upstream—and to 
hold back 2 in. more while a surcharge 
of water is passing over the spillway of 
the dam 

Conditions in New England also re- 
quire control of a larger share of each 
nver basin than is necessary elsewhere 
around the country. The engineers aim 
to block off 20% to 25% of each 
drainage basin with dams on the tribu 
taries. If upstream dams scalp 25% 
of the greatest floods anticipated, the 
remaining flow can be controlled and 
contained in its passage through the 
lower basin 
* Relief for Pennsylvania—Northeast- 
em Pennsvlvania—in the area ravaged 
by Diane-induced floods—is much like 
New England. Four dams to be started 
there under the speed-up program will 
control floods of the kind that hit 
Scranton, Stroudsburg, and Allentown- 
Bethlehem. 

Spotted upstream in steep narrow 
valleys, the four Pennsvivania dams 
costing about $40 million in all—will 
catch flood flows from their drainage 
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CHARLES W. NEWHALL, JR., Pres., Flight Refueling, Inc., Baltimore, Md., says 


“Our employees also receive 


the liberal benefits 


BLU SHIELD provides!” 





Sponsored by doctors in their 
own local areas .. . Blue Shield 
Plans help people meet surgical- 


medical-maternity expense. 


“To make our health-care program 
at Flight Refueling even more help- 
ful to employees, we added Blue 
Shield in 1951. 

“The cost has been very small 
especially in relation to the help 
Blue Shield gives our people in 
meeting their doctor bills. 

"Where surgery is required, Blue 
Shield is a godsend. Surgical serv- 
ices seldom come cheap. Often they 
run higher than the cost of the hospi- 
tal care. Needless to say, Blue Shield 
enrollment here is 100%!" 


Quick facts on Blue Shield: 


Saves paper work, Payments are 
made direct. No claims filing or fol- 
low-up for management. 

Low cost . . . nonprofit. Every cent 


paid in, except for necessary expenses, 


is set aside to help pay surgical- 
medical bills for members. 

Pays generous, specific amounts 
for hundreds of operations, plus many 
nonsurgical services, including mater- 
nity care, Often it pays the full fee. 
Easily adapted to existing employee 
welfare programs...in both large and 
small companies, 

For full information, contact the 
Blue Shield Plan in your area, Or 
write to the Blue Shield Commission, 
Dept. 604, 425 North Michigan, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 


BLUE SHUILLD. 


® Service marks ree. by Blue Shield Medics! Care Viens 
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YEAR OF DECISION 


This is a year for good citizenship, for looking 
at records and weighing facts—for voting. And 
remember, no matter which way you vote, the cast- 
ing of your ballot proves you are a good citizen. 


If you're a shipper, you might look at records 
and weigh facts about Fort Wayne corrugated 
containers, too. We're confident of your de- 
cision once you know what they can do for you. 
Give us a call, 


SUPPORT JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT, Putting Youth in Business 
Junior Achievement Week, January 29-February 4 


Jt Wayne 


CorruGaATep PAPER ComMPANy 


GENERAL OFFICES © FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Corrugated Fibre Boxes + Corrugated Paper Products 


; 
Ri Gtuins 





areas and reduce crests downstream to 
manageable levels. If Congress votes 
money as promptly as expected, initial 
contracts for the first dam will be out 
within a matter of months—and for the 
other three by early 1957. 

Other New England and Pennsyl- 
vania projects will follow closely behind 
the 19 already slated for early construc- 
tion. Eisenhower has asked money for 
accelerated planning of two additionai 
New England dams and four local pro- 
tection works, two of them in Pennsyl- 
vania. Congress and the President are 
ready to act on others as fast as the 
New England states come to agreement 
among themselves. 

New York gets one of the new con- 
struction starts in the accelerated pro- 
gram that the Administration is back- 
ing. Money is requested at once to 
complete the planning for $5-million 
of local protection works to safeguard 
Endicott, Johnson City, and Vestal 
from any future Susquehanna River 
floods. 
¢ Reaction Is Mild—So far New Eng- 
land’s reaction—by its businessmen and 
officials—to Eisenhower's program has 
been decidedly mild. Few of the gov- 
emors had any comment at all last 
week, and a great many businessmen 
admitted they had only the vaguest 
idea of exactly what the President had 
proposed 

“Tt would take a trout fisherman who 
has waded a good many more streams 
than Eisenhower,” said one Worcester 
(Mass.) executive, “to figure out from 
the press precisely what we're to get 
and when we're to get it.” 

Generally, what reaction there was 
from businessmen, though, was favor- 
able. American Optical Co., which 
suffered heavy damage at Southbridge, 
Mass., said that it was “terrifically in 
approval” of the fact that the President 
has taken notice of the situation, and 
that the dams proposed are the kind 
that are needed. In Woonsocket, R. I., 
where the rampaging Blackstone River 
left about $25-million of wreckage, 
there was general approval and hope 
that something would be done before 
the next floods hit. Allentewn and 
Bethlehem, Pa., which will get the 
most direct benefits from Bear Creek 
Dam, thought it was all to the good. 
¢ Interest at Low Ebb—To some peo 
ple, at least, the mild reaction simply 
underscored one of the major problems 
of flood control: Floods arouse violent 
interest in federal projects when the 
water is at its crest. But the same proj- 
ects can hardly stir comment when all 
is well. Even those who live in the 
river bottoms are inclined to forget 
the danger when the rain is high and 
the water low. That—in New England 
at least—was one of the main reasons 
why the towns and cities were so un- 
protected last summer. END 
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Odor Control Is A Profit Builder! 





You can cut the cost of smoke 


Fire smoke, charred wood and burnt rubber odors are nui 
sances and very expensive Although there may be no evi 
dence of physical damage odors in upholstery on walls 
or other surfaces will convince the owner that irreparable 
damage has been done. But test after test has proved that 
these odors in the home, store or plant can be eliminated 
safely and economically by Airkem Smoke Odor Service. 


Odors from fire-charred beams made the destruction of an 
historic antique floor In an Indiana residence seem in 
evitable. However, instead of removing the beams which 
were still sound, Airkem Smoke Odor Service was used. 


The odors were eliminated and the floor was saved. 


Airkem prevented, in another case, the loss of a valued 
account for an importer by killing smoke odors in 5,000 
dozen handkerchiets. The shipment destined for the Christ 
mas trade, was contaminated by fire smoke while in transit 
Airkem treatment removed the smoke odors and made the 

items salable, and prevented 

the loss of important business. 


Oder Control is a profit builder for 
department stores, sanitariums, 
amusement areas, theatres and 
insurance offices. 


Wherever odors are found, in the air, on a surface or in a 
product Airkem lias proved its ability to effectively meet 
the problem In restaurants, offices and public buildings 
Airkem is used to kill cigarette food and other occupancy 
odors, Airkem is used as an adjunct to air conditioning to 
neutralize odors brought in through the system. Industrial 
plants use Airkem to control exhaust odors and as an ad 
ditive in odorous products 


Airkem, the true odor counteractant, remedies all these odor 
conditions quickly, economically and safely 


Mail in the coupon for additional information or free survey 
There's no obligation. 
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AIRKEM, INC., 241 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y 


Send me information on Smoke Odor Service Air 
Product Odor Control Sanitary 


rm Please have Airkem Field Engineer call 


Conditioning Service 
Maintenance 


Name litle 
Company 


Address 


City 
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Industrial Development Plan 


Tailored to Legislative Cloth 


HARRISBURG-—Faced with a road block in the State 
Senate, Pennsylvania's Gov. Leader has decided to scrap 
his plan for a $20-million state industrial development 
program (BW—Dec.17'55,p162) 

Proposed last year, Leader's plan would have set up 
a new State Industrial Authority with a $20-million 
appropriation for a revolving fund to develop sites and 
construct buildings for long-term lease to industry. ‘The 
cheme got through the House, but has been bogged 
down for months in the Senate. 

Leader's idea now is to create a more limited authority 

one that would take an initial appropriation of only 
>5 million. Instead of building plants, its role would be 
confined to offering second mortgages to local develop 
ment groups in critical labor surplus areas. It would be 
empowered to lend up to 30% of plant costs to these 
local authorities 


Private and Public Power 


Clasp Hands in the Northwest 


SEATTLE—A_precedent-setting contract—one_ that 
imay lead to new alliances of public and private power— 
held the attention of the power-conscious Pacific North 
west last week. There has never been anything just like it. 

Some experts see the pact as an admission by private 
power that its chances are slight of building new dams 
of its own on the Columbia River. The contract is 
between Puget Sound Power & Light Co. and the 
Chelan Public Utility District, Wenatchee, Wash. Two 
involved. One—Rock Island, downstream on 
the Columbia from Wenatchee—was the first ever con 

tructed on the river; it has been Puget’s property. The 
other—Rocky Reach, a much bigger project upstream 
from Wenatchee (BW—Nov.12'55,p150)—is yet to be 
built. ‘The contract stems from a condemnation suit by 
Chelan to get control of Rock Island Dam 

lhe new pact puts Puget and Chelan into partnership 
on the two dams—both the old one and the one to be 
built. Puget, which has the financial strength but lacks 
the preference given to public agencies in the licensing 
of new construction, gets itself low-cost power for the 
next 50 years. Chelan, which has the preference rating, 
gets power, too, and assures itself of financing for a big 
project in its own backyard. Here is how it works: 

Chelan will pay Puget $25-million for Rock Island 
Dam, which has been in operation since 1933. Puget's 
50-year license on the dam is about half run out; the 
dam would go to the federal government at the end 
of the license 

I'wo years ago, though, Chelan in cooperation with 
Puget installed new generating capacity at Rock Island 


dams ar 


84 Regions 


and got itself a 50-year license for the addition of the 
turbines. It also got two-thirds of the output of the 
dam. Chelan’s license still has 48 years to run, with a 
possibility that it might be permanent. This is one of 
the big points of the contract. 

In the sale of the dam, Puget gets half the power out- 
put—124,000 kw.—for 48 years. Thus, it gives up one 
third of the dam's output for roughly 25 years and gets 
back one-half for 48 years. In-return, it guarantees pay- 
ment on Chelan’s bonds for the purchase, thus enabling 
Chelan to command a lower rate of interest. 

On Rocky Reach—the new dam—the partnership again 
works to drive down costs, while assuring Puget of a big 
block of relatively cheap power for 50 years. The dam, 
with about 400,000 kw. of prime power, will be owned 
by Chelan. The bonds to build it will be guaranteed by 
Puget. With this guarantee—and the tax-exempt status 
of Chelan’s bonds—the dam will be financed at a lower 
cost than either Puget or Chelan could command oper- 
ating alone. 

Under the contract, Puget agrees to buy all the output 
of Rocky Reach and to act as the marketing agency. It 
also agrees to turn around and sell—at cost—slightly less 
than half of this power to Chelan for 50 years. 


Segregation Fracas Cuts Deeply 


Into Travel on Alabama City Buses 


MONTGOMERY -—The boycott that Negroes slapped 
on the Montgomery City Business last December is still 
having repercussions. The latest: a fare hike by the 
company in an attempt to offset its staggering loss of 
riders. 

The Negro community began its boycott of the lines 
on Dec. 5, following the arrest and conviction of a 
colored woman who had refused to move back into the 
section of the bus reserved for Negroes. In asking the 
City Commission for a fare hike, the company produced 
records to show that during the last 26 days of the 
month, riding had dropped off 67% from the same 
period a year ago. The commission O.K.'d a boost from 
10¢ to 15¢ a nde, with 5¢ extra for a transfer. 

Despite a series of meetings between Negro leaders 
and a mayor's committee, there has been little progress 
so far toward settling the dispute. The Negroes are ask 
ing that “white” and “colored” sections be eliminated 
on the buses. 


Regions Briefs 


The St. Lawrence Seaway is holding to its target 
schedule of navigation by 1959. About 9% of the work 
is done now; roughly 35% should be finished by the end 
of this year. On the power phase the forecast is for first 
deliveries in 1958. 


More offstreet parking would complicate—not simplify 
—downtown’s trafic problems, a Richmond (Va.) survey 
shows. ‘The study—by Mayor Bryan's Back-to-Transit 
Committee—concluded that more parking space would 
cut bus riding, worsen already bad auto tie-ups. 
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USING DUPONT NEOPRENE IN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


He helped develop a lightweight tarp 


His job is to assist companies like yours in the planning and 
development of new or improved products. His experience has 
helped thousands of manufacturers better the design and per- 
formance of their products through the use of rubber materials 
He is the imaginative technical representative of your rubber- 
goods supplier. 

He was recently called in by a tarpaulin manufacturer interested 
in improving the cumbersome coated canvas tarps used by the 
trucking industry for many years. ‘These tarps tend to crack, tear 
and mildew, often failing prematurely. 

Working together, the manufacturer and his supplier’s repre- 
sentative solved the problem. Their answer was a new-type 


coated fabric based on the mating of two materials—durable, 


NEOPRENE| HYPALON’ 


J. 5. pat orf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


resilient neoprene and strong, lightweight nylon, The smooth, 

waterprool neoprene coating resists abrasion, oil, grease, sunlight 

and weather. It stays pliable and easy to handle in all kinds of 

weather. And there’s no problem of rot or mildew. This neoprene- 

nylon combination makes a remarkably tough fabric, so light in 

weight the tarpaulins can be handled by one man in most cases! 
Your supplier's representative is backed by the years of rubber 

experience he and his company have had. So when your products 

call for the use of rubber materials, you can benefit from this 

experience by contac ting him. He can 

show you how the Du Pont elastomers, 

neoprene or Hypaton, may help solve 

your problems 


Mail the coupon to- le Nemours 
day for our booklet | Pen on, Dept. BW 
"A Report to Man Wilmington 98, Delaware 
agement,"’ which 

tells how industry 

profits by using the 

DuPontelastomers 














NAMES & FACES 


\IT Titk STUDIO, record pushers wait in line to try to convince 


larson that they 


GAME OF POOL with executives of another sponsor is what Larson 


have a sure-fire Hit Parade tune. 


calls “drinking with the right people 
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The Platter Spinner 
ls Radios New Hero 


Local stations count on his personality to 
sell enough commercials to keep them in 
the black. But to most disc jockeys, who 
often earn as much as $25,000 a year, the 
job is more grind than glamor. Milwaukee's 
“Coffeehead” Larson is at WEMP studio 
before 5 a.m. (left), broadcasts from six to 
ten (right), then works far into the night. 


PUBLIC APPEARANCE at a sponsor's sales meeting gives 


Larson a chance to promote himself—and his station. 


A CHAT with Robert Curran, president of City Loan, helps 
Larson sell radio advertising for the station 
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| N MILWAUKEE traditionally a city of 


businessmen and fellow 
disc jockeys alike say you have to get 
up carly to get ahead of Bob “Coffee 
head’ This is than 


early birds 


Larson 
literally true. 

Larson breakfasts at the never-never 
hour of 4 a.m., arrives at radio station 
WEMP—owned by Milwaukee Broad 
casting Co.—about half an hour later 
From then until 6 a.m., he sets up his 
show for the following day. He’s on 
the air at 6 a.m., with a supply of 
coffee—whence his nickname—talk, com 
mercials, and records for a frantic four 
hours built around the sweep of the 
studio clock’s minute hand 


more 


The program goes off at 10 a.m., but 
that doesn't mean that Larson is free 
to crawl back into bed. The rest of 
the day, and often far into the night 
he’s involved in a varicty of business 
activities all geared to boost his popu 
larity as a disc jockey and to hang extra 
geen on his and the station’s income 
¢ Rating—WEMP is a small inde 
pendent station of 5,000 watts covering 
Milwaukee’s trading area 24 hours a 
day. The area has a population of 
roughly l-million. WEMP’s | yearly 
advertising intake is estimated at $750,- 
000. Although this keeps the station’s 
well out of the millionaire 
it nevertheless is a well-heeled 


ownerys 
bracket 
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sock for am independent station in the 
Midwest. H. K. Boice, the station 
general manager, says, “Larson is the 
man we depend on to pull in business 
at WEMP.” 
¢ Pull—Radio station owners, feeling 
more and more the smarting effects 
that television has had on radio, ar 
counting on the popularity and busi 
ness pull of a good jockey to keep them 
in the black. Many 
that the disc jockey alone is responsibk 
for the fact that still selling 
Most advertisers credit him with most 
of the spot buying, particularly in Tocal 
tations 

In San Francisco, for example, Don 
Sherwood—who platters 
station KSFO for two hours five 
a weck—is said to have 
sponsors as long as your arm. And in 
Washington, D. C., Connie B. Gay 
discovered that people liked to listen 
to hillbilly records. In a matter of 
months, his 30-min.-a-day dise jockey 
program grew to three hours daily, with 
sponsors beating on the doors 

For Larson’s show, 
come hits somewhere around the $200 
000 mark. That comes from com 
mercials sponsored by local companies 
such as a bank, a brewery, a tire di 
tributer, a loan company. Larson 
2 takes about $25 


observers believe 


radio 1S 


spins OVC! 
days 


1 waiting list of 


the annual in- 


who 


is 32 vears old 


or more from his radio work and from 
what he calls “extra-curricular” 
tics such as free lance commercials and 
personal appearances 
¢ Public Servant—Like many 
men, Larson finds that it pays to keep 
up good social contacts with others in 
business. As an entertainer, he « 
pecially needs to keep himself shining 
in the public eye 
than for 
Cnyoys 
peopk 
Mor 


thon 


activi 


busin 


his is easier for him 


many, perhaps 
meeting and 


because lh 
working with 
his local competi 
drinks with the 
Milwaukee busi 
reference 
right 


important 
says, “Larson 
right people.” Many 
nessmen turn that 
and The 


with Larson.” 


ound 


claim drinh 


peopl 
Larson keeps up in active 
higher fom 


social life and goes to 


‘where there ire ~=>- business 


He's 


big event that comes 


places 
1 first-nighter at ever 
to town. And lhe 
remembers names with a quick accuracy 
that makes 
cach one out five 


contacts.’ 


you think he probably write 
times after he goe 
home 
Just as 
public service 


Not only doe 


name on the public’s lips, but it gives 


important, Larson enters into 
work with the same zeal 
this aid in keeping his 


him a perfect opportunity to fraternize 
with busines 


heavily for 


men as they, too go im 


public service work in 
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a better kind of power “... ham anything in the 


for the air conditioning industry 


commercial but the integ- 
rity of the product’ . . .” 





DISC JOCKEY starts on p. 86 
The mark of an 
Extra Dependable } 
machine Milwaukee. This year, he is chairman 


of Boy Scout Week in Milwaukee 
County—the first time this position has 
been held by a radio or video person- 
ality. He also is on the Easter Seal 
Committee, and the Muscular Dystro- 
phy Committee. 

He also does a vast amount of free 
lance work, has made 400 personal ap- 
pearances in the last six years, and 
writes a weekly column on records for 
a few local neighborhood papers. 

Last vear Coffechead—the name used 
most by his listeners—was_ elected 
county surveyor. A fellow entertainer 
on election morning added Larson's 
name to the ballot for a gag. ‘io 
Larson's surprise, he won 
* Adman—T'o the advantage of both 
his station and himself, he keeps close, 
personal contact with the — 
agencies—“You know, just stop arounc 
often and sav hello.” But it isn’t 
Larson’s job to get a signature on the 
contract. That’s left to a radio station 
salesman, because it takes more than 
the personal popularity of the disc 
jockey to swing the deal. The salesman 
must convince the prospective time 
buver on the radio commercial and of 
the listenership value of the station he 
sells for. But his trump card is the air- 
time magnetism of his station’s platter 
spinners, and the pitch that these men 
can get the listeners into a buying 
frame of mind. Here’s where the 
groundwork of a Coffeehead Larson 
The red E.D. “power spot” on air condition- helps sell radio advertising 
ing equipment means extra dependable ¢ Tight Rope—Show-wise, Larson an- 
power, because E. D. motors are premium-built , nounces in a casual, clowning stvle. 
for extra quiet operation, without sacrifice 4 But he is able to walk the tight rope 
of starting and anti-stalling capacity. , ; between presenting a commercial in 


















































Investigate the superior performance of , ' a straight stvle and losing the sales 
Electro Dynamic standard and special message in jokes. “Ham anything in 
motors, gear motors and variable speed \ the commercial but the integrity of the 
drives ...75 years in the making . . . yours 


allent nn dh pooner tic product,” he says. “I always remember 
oaay a 0 Cxtra Cost! 


I’m selling on the air as well as enter- 
taining.” This is something that some 
of his local competition often forgets. 


ECTR © Some of the national advertisers who 


1 to 250 hp. AC and were influenced by his popularity and 


xtra 
WY Al y+ % in | | Cc ent on lg GD showmanship to buy time on his pro- 


ependable motors N.E.M.A, stondards. & grams and who have consistently re- 
newed their contracts over the past 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL DYNAMICS few years are Old Spice, Bayer Aspirin, 
= Old Golds, and R. G. Dunn cigars 
¢ Transition—On the air, Larson selects 
Write for ‘ " . . " 
Brecon 100 3. his records to suit the kind of audience 
ond Wereture on : ; that is listening for a given time. 
* 
nn Around Milwaukee, his _listenership 
Electro Dynamic division of j - a r progresses from plant workers, to busi- 
General Dynamics Corporation as ; ~ ee? * nessmen, to housewives and teenagers. 
Bayonne, New Jersey ” fF ‘ , » 
For this reason, he includes not only 
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70 or CooL agueee cn ae raataaiiins 


Copper tube is used for hot and cold water lines, 
radiant panel heating, drainage lines, and to carry 
fuel or lubricants in automobiles and machine tools. 
Those are some of the conventional applications. How- 
ever, during the last few years a new market has 
developed for this tube. You might like to hear about 
it. It is in pneumatic or hydraulic recording and con- 
trol systems. One end of the tube is located at the 
point where temperature or pressure must be ob- 
served, and the other end is connected with a dial, a 
recording device, or an automatic controller. The tube 
may be filled with air, an inert gas such as nitrogen, 
or a fluid. The tube has the 


plant of just one public utility: boiler temperatures, 
main and reheat steam pressure, boiler feed and con- 
densate pump pressure, condensate temperature, fuel 
oil and gas pressures, liquid levels, tide level, boiler 
drum water level, control of fuel feed, draft dampers, 
and numerous other controls. 

This is a fast-growing use for copper tube, and 
while it will not match the demand for tube in com- 
mercial structures and private homes, nevertheless it 
is an important subject for industry and instrumenta- 
tion engineers. In fact, a couple of years ago we 
thought that cabled tube had enough news interest 

to justify running an advertise- 





great advantage that it carries 
no electricity, and thus can be 
installed in places where a spark 
might cause an explosion, as in 
a plant handling combustible 
gases or chemicals. 





Originally the idea of using 
copper tube for this purpose 
was carried out by running sep- 
arate lengths of bare tube from 


ment about it. Revere does not 
make cabled tube, but a Revere 
customer does, so we reported 
the matter as a service to in 
dustry. Mail began to arrive 
immediately, asking for further 
information. It is still pouring 
in, as the result of a second ad- 
vertisement on the subject, ap 
pearing less than a year ago 





the originating points to the 
panel board. This meant con- 
siderable care in installation, 
and it was also necessary to run 
the tube where it would not be subject to mechanical 
damage, or to protect it otherwise. Then a new devel- 
opment appeared: cabled tube. A way was found to 
put as many as 19 quarter-inch copper tubes in a 
single armored cable, so that instead of rigging 19 
separate runs of tube, just one cable is run, the tubes 
being fanned out at each end as required. Installation 
time is cut markedly, and the armor provides self- 
protection. Cable runs as long as 1,000 feet are pos- 
sible without joints. The tubes are color-coded. 

Just to give you an idea of the usefulness of tubes 
in cables, here are a few of the applications in the 





American business certainly 
watches the advertisements for 
news it can use 

This is an example of imagina- 
tion applied to a product that literally is as old as 
the pyramids. We have said in the past that “copper 
is the metal of invention,” because it is so adaptable 
to man’s genius. But there are many other materials, 
not merely metals, but such substances as glass, 
wood, plastics, fabrics and fibres, that also respond 
to an inspired touch. Why not get in touch with your 
suppliers, and let them know your problems? Perhaps 
they can arrive at a new way to use an old product, 
or even develop something new to solve an old prob- 
lem. Just let it be known what you need, and watch 
people respond! 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
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THIS BUSINESS TRIP SENDS YOU 
HOME FEELING YEARS YOUNGER 


Purely for business reasons you often 


must have thought about taking a 
Southern California trip. The Los An- 
geles market, for instance 
third in the U.S 
gains 15,000 new residents a month, 


now ranks 
in retail sales—and 


And, combined with business, think 
what Southern California the vacation 
land could mean to you right now 
winter 
old busine 88 routine for our 


Imagine 
and the 
sunny skic 8, our palms and orange 
What a lift you'd get out of 
exploring Hollywood 


exe hanging dreary 


groves 
watching the 
world’s tastest horses run strolling 
white beaches beside the blue Pacific 
ind melting your tensions away on 
our wari and colorful cle serts! . 
Actually, a Southern California trip 


pays for itself twice—an investment in 


ALL. YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors for the 
citizens of Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, 


Senta Monica and 182 other communities 


Vames & Faces 


your company, an investment in your- 
self, And what better time than now, 
when you most need to relax and re- 
new yourself? You're sure to feel years 
younger on return—able to think better, 
work better and get more done, 

Why not plan your trip right now? 
COLOR MAP. Official Sightseeing Map 
of Los Angeles County, all Southern 
California, 224” x 25”. Traces routes 
for tours, locates 645 sights visitors en- 
joy. Free—mail coupon, 


 sasetententeatententeetenteeteetete 


All-Year Club of So. California, Div. 2-H-1 
629 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Please send me free Color Sightseeing Map. 
Name 
Street 


Zone. 


ome eee oe ee ee ee ee es ed 


State _ 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


qnmseneneseneemaamawd 





“... music publishers admit 
that disc jockeys run the 


4 


record business .. . 
DISC JOCKEY starts on p. 86 


music that is currently popular but also 
music that has been popular through 
the last 25 

He is especially careful to make a 
from one kind of 
to another. In going from hot 
to soft music, he can do it in two or 
three records by a careful selection 
ahead of time. ‘That way, he won't, for 
example, give a musical jolt to his 
housewite listeners they take a 
coffee break at 9:30 

Not all disc jockeys share Larson’s 
sense of mood. Pittsburghers 
shave, squeeze oranges, and dress the 
kids through Rege Cordic’s wake- 
up show on KDKA are beset by such 
characters as Carmen Monoxide, an 
incorrigible punster. One — staunch 
Cordic fan explains why: “My wife 
and I don’t talk in the morning. We 
listen to Cordic through breakfast. 
Then, driving to work, my neighbor 
who rides with me keeps his big mouth 
shut. So this Cordic kid is good morn- 
ing therapy for me.’ 
¢ Updating the Commercial—Though 
Larson’s spiel may be less jangling to 
his listeners’ four hours 
he spends on the air are frantic—for 
Larson, at least ifter he starts 
broadcasting, he rewrites much of the 
prepared commercial copy to keep it 
current. If the 
snow that morning, he may tx 
with the auto tire commercials 
the records ar 


yvcars 
smooth transition 
music 


when 


who 


nerve the 


Even 


weather changes to 
that m 
While 
spinning, he answers 
phone calls from business associates 
ind fans. During the 5-min. news break 
at eight—which is handled by an an 
nouncer—he — shaves At nine, he 
switches from casual sports clothes to 
a business suit 
e Songs for Sale—After that, the 
record and song pluggers start dropping 
in, gesturing at him through the studio 
window, and holding up records they'll 
want him to play. But until Larson 
broadcast, the record 
pushers are on pins and needles. All 
of them know how much weight the 
disc jockey throws in the record field 
\ platter spinner with a big following 
such as an Art Ford or a Bill Randk 
can skyrocket a new song to fame, even 
push it into the Hit Parade in a matte: 
of days 

Most music publishers, in fact, read 
ily admit that disc jockeys run the 
record business 

According to Larson, this is one 
point where a disc jockey has to play 
politics. “Fach wants you to push his 


finishes his 
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“‘UPSTATE,N.Y” 


RONALD 
Mc LEO00 





A” pg se YOU like to locate 
a factory to get fast, cheap 
distribution ... outstanding re- 
search facilities... highly skilled 
labor? Would you like to set up 
offices to serve rich markets you 
now miss? 

Come to Upstate New York’s 
Tri-City area of Albany, Sche- 
nectady and Troy. This thriv 
ing manufacturing and trading 
area offers a complete choice of 
transportation: railroads, air- 
lines, the Barge Canal, the new 
Thruway and the deep-water 
Hudson River. 

The area bustles with atomic 
and electronic research activi- 
ties. Its universities are famous 
for engineering and science, 

And throughout “Upstate, 
N.Y.” you'll find plenty of low- 
cost electricity and natural gas. 
For more about successful 
“Upstate, N. Y.”, write Earle 
J. Machold, President, Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


l'ypical of the thriving, busy cities of Upstate 
New York ia Albany, the State Capital (Cleft), 
More and more firms are expanding in Upstate 
New York One of many reasons is the new 
Thruway which flows through the heart of the 
Niagara Mohawk System 


powered by 
NIAGARA 
MOHAWK 


NIAGARA  ) MOHAWK 
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BARRETT DIVISION 


For over a century the Barrett name 
has been the first in roofing. Today 
Borrett's trademark covers a host 
of other products—from Naph- 
thalene to Niacin to Nylon Molding 
Resins of the growing PLASKON line. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Famous as a dependable source of 
supply for sulfuric acid and other 
heavy chemicals, as well as its 
BAKER & ADAMSON line of labora- 
tory reagents, General has hit a 
new stride with GENETRONS for 
aerosols and refrigeration. 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Principal American producer of 
chromium chemicals, Mutual is con- 
stantly broadening the fields of 
application for these versatile prod- 
ucts. Mutual has a number of new 
chromium compounds under evalu- 
tion now by industry. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


Long a leader in dyes, certified 
food colors and coal-tar chemi- 
cals, now introducing caprolan, the 
deep-dye nylon, and entering the 
fast-developing field of organic 
isocy anates— source of polyurethan 
products for improved synthetic rub- 
bers, plastics, adhesives and sur- 
face coatings. 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


World's foremost producer of fixed 
nitrogen in its many forms, offering 
a wide line of ARCADIAN fer- 
tilizers and feed mixtures for profit- 
able farming. Last year this Divi- 
sion added ethylene oxide-glycols 
to its line and, more recently, 


ethanolamines. 


SEMET-SOLVAY DIVISION 


First in merchant coke production 
and long established us a builder 
of Wilputte by-product coke ovens, 
Semet-Solvay is winning new cus- 
tomers with its A-C POLYETHYLENE 
for use in coatings for food cartons 
and paper, in printing inks, woxes 
and polishes. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


Long-established leader in alkali 
production, Solvay has found new 
markets with its line of chlorinated 
methone products, and will soon 
be offering a new process hy- 
drogen peroxide. 








OF NEW AND BETTER PRODUCTS 


FROM 





tart with idequate wiring. 


Adequate wiring means business 


adequate one ¢ pert estimates. The THE FUTURE: Adequate wiring in 


sale of treezers, ranges, water heat homes apartment and commercial 


he . ina other appliances is being buildings will mean more busine SS 


slowed and better living for everyone. And 


this is only one way Anaconda and 


THe so.vuTION: New homes built 
its fabricating companies Anaconda 
under the idequate wiring code ot 


Wire & Cable Company and The 

thr National Association of Home : : — wee 
aur en . Build 7 t 100 American Brass ¢ ompany—can serve 
ullders provide at teas aaron you with the broadest line of non- 


THE PROBLEM: | lic thirtyv-vear elec cable into the home—and adequate 


ferrous metals and products in the 
tric ippliance boom is running into inside circuits. In older buildings ne ' 


world. For help with vou wroblem, 
isna varns the National Adequate the answer is rewiring ’ 
check the Man from Anaconda. The 
Wirin Bureau. Most house ind Anaconda, for its part, is helping — 
belle + ” ; ; ‘| ° Anaconda Company, 25 Broadway, 
ipartments were built with relatively meet modern wiring neeas with new ' 
New York 4, N. Y. 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


small electrical requirements in mind and better wires and cables: notably , 
Already, 50° of the peopl in some a new LOO amp service entrance 


who want air conditioners can't cable, big enough to run a whole 


them because their wiring is in- —houseful of appliances, ANACON nA 








BREAKFAS1 


at the Larsons’ is scheduled for 4 a.m. 





shaving, manages to sandwich it im at the studio between commercials. 


BROADCAST OVER, Larson feels he could use a nap. Usually, however, he goes directly 
to an appointment, or has a conference with his manager, Randall G. ‘Taylor. 


You don’t want to get anybod) 
mad. But it boiled 
what the public wants.” Larson listens 
to each plugger’s new record and sales 


record 


always down to 


pitch, and manages to commit himself 
He listens care 
‘that sound like 
in effort to be 
spin the 


in a noncommittal way 
fully for 

they might get dig” in 
first to biggest 
Larson scooped the nation with Kay 
Starr’s Rock and Roll Waltz, by getting 
copy of this high-flying 


new records 


imong the 


in idv ince 
rcs ord 

¢ Local Product—Larson is one of the 
few disc jockeys who have managed to 
traddle the hurdk 
I'V. Larson has had a weekly television 
show for of Milwau 
kee’s very high frequency channels. He 
several network radio 


between radio and 
children on one 


has also been on 
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shows for CBS in New York, and ap 
peared twice as a panelist on the former 
Songs for Salk 


networks. however r¢ 


television show 


Most 
that the value is in 
local adverti ing markets, where he can 
blend his personality with the flavor 
of the communit Back in 1947 
American Broadcasting Co. tried to sell 
Paul Whiteman as a 
jockey. ‘The pioneer in the dis« 
jockey field—rolled up $5-million worth 
of advertising. But when the 
wore off, housewives reverted to their 
oap operas, and the rating fell so low 
that ABC discontinued the after 
a year. Currently, the network is featur 
ing Martin Block, but, according to the 
company, while the listenership is good, 
END 


Opgnize 


disc jockey’s real 


national dis 


show 


novelty 


show 


the show isn’t a moneymaker 


To speed things up, Larson skips 





New Heaven, Conn 


REMOVE SMOKE 
AND ODORS 


ELECTRONICALLY 


Leading medical authorities have 


shown that tobacco smoke and re- 


sulting odors are not only unhealthy 
— but reduce your efficiency! Now, 
the PURITRON, a miracle of elec- 
tronic engineering, will civar the air 


of smoke , odors and dise ise bac teria, 


Ideal for 


Business 
Medical 
Offices 
Dental 
Offices 
Schools 
Homes 


MODEL F.40 
for 20° x 20' am 
Gun-metal Grey 

or White 


e PURITRON 
PAT. PENDING $39.95 


U. L. APPROVED 
will change air 5 times/heur by power- 
ful fan-cireviator 


will filter air free of smoke, dust and 
pollen 

will kill air-berne disease bacteria, 
using Westinghouse Steri-liamps 

will remeve all unpleasant odors 

will increase oxygen that 
“pick me up” feeling 

plugs into any electric outlet, requiring 
ne installation 


supply fer 


is portable, and measures only Pow 
x Od « 6" 


Try the 
on our 


Puritron in your office for 10 days 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The Puritron is a welcome gift 


888888088888 080880808000008845 
‘ 


OZO SALES CORP. 


5 Stiles Street 


Please ship PURITRONS @ $39.95 eo 
To 
Address 
City 
C) White () Gun-metal Grey 
[) Check enclosed 0) Send Invoice 
0) Send os 


gift from 
See ee ee eS ee eB eee eee eee eeaeeee 


State 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 
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* York-Canada punch is typical of the 

An Em ire of G fast action that has brought TGT 

p as farther faster than any other major 

pipeline system. As an industry man 

puts it, you have to “look in all direc 

| tions at once” to see what TCT is 
as Oo XPpa n as doing at a particular moment 

When Gardiner Svmonds (cover), 

now TGT’s president, first hit Houston 

oe ; one September midnight in 1953, TGT 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., taking expan- was little more than an idea and a hope 

sion for its watchword, has grown in little over a an idea that had been floundering 


around for some three years. ‘The com 


decade from an idea to a far-reaching $850- pany began operations about a yeat 


million domain. Now, having just pushed across later, oa are mi. of — and a 
e. 8 ° . 200-million-cu. ft. capacity per day. 

the Hudson to New York (left), it is bidding for a a dee an that aly Ver 

Midwest link to Canada (below). wound up 1955 with assets of more 

than $850-million. The pending Can 

ada deal alone involves almost twice the 

Even before Tennessee Gas Trans- then, TGT was landing an option on amount of T'GT’s original capitaliza 

mission Co., of Houston, has caught close to a one-third interest in Trans tion. ‘Today, the T'GT system can de 

its breath from its dash into the New Canada Pipe Lines Ltd.—on top of its _ liver 1.7-billion cu. ft. a day—not count 

York City market—the biggest potential agreement to build a Midwestern link ing underground — storage capacity. 

gas market in the world—it is off and (map) with the Canadian system Even without the Midwestern link to 

running on a complicated Canadian Che whole Canadian project awaits Canada, it will have more than 10,000 

U.S. buy-and-sell deal. It is reaching only U.S. Federal Power Commission mi, of pipe by yearend, Net profit for 

across the border for a stake in Canada’s .K. for this link. FPC has set hearings 1955 is estimated at about $30-million, 

big pipeline project—the most ambitious next month, But as in some carlier 
ever, both in over-all length and cost. 'GT expansion moves, there's a hot |. Road to New York 
It was only a few weeks ago that competitive battle involved with some 

TGI’s 24-in. gas pipelines (pictures) 100 intervenors, most of them violently lennessee Gas ‘Transmission has 

snaked across the Hudson River on opposed to the company’s proposal come so far so fast by keeping its 

their way to New York. And just about e Fast and Far—The one-two New _ sights always focused at least a couple 


a 


Tennessee Gas | 
Transmission Empire 


Proposed Midwestern pipeline link to Canada 


Ee Existing pipeline facilities 


Synthetic 
Rubber Plant 


Gas and Oil 
Producing Facilities 


Bor ms we 
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TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION CO.’s 
pipeline had to ford the 1'3-mi.-wide 
Hudson to reach New York market. Pres. 
Gardiner Symonds (above, left), with S. 
D. Bechtel, head of Bechtel Corp., con- 
tractor, watches happily as 860-ft. sec- 
tions of pipe are stacked up (right) to be 
rolled one after another into river. Oper- 
ator in booth at right directs activities 


on both sides of river. 


1 On west bank, pipe sections roll toward river on dollies 


(Collins Construction Co 


—a~ 


‘~ 


Story starts on page 96 


of years ahead of its pipelines, and by 
constantly keeping a number of expan 
both ind lateral, 
related activities—going at 
It has also followed the 
policy of going out actively after mar 
kets along its line of growth—markets 
that competitors often thought they 


mon mOVCS linne il 


into other 
the same time 


98 Companies 


is subcontractor) 


2 


i | | 


a 


| 
” 
- 
' 


IGT makes no bones 
about moving into someone else's terri 
tory thinks 
market for its gas there 

¢ Pioneer—TGT"s original _ pipeline 
from ‘Texas to West Virginia was a 
pioneer: It was the first long-distance 
transmission line to carry natural gas 


had sewed up 


as long as it there is a 


<. 





. > Bee 
NS 
2 


. 


S- 


rey 
os 


e\ 
ay 


from the Gulf Coast area to the heavils 
industrialized Appalachian area. 

The promoters who incorporated the 
company in 1940 were aiming at a line 
from Louisiana to Tennessee, but ther 
couldn’t get to first base either with 
financing or a Chicago 
Corp., with Texas gas reserves looking 


gas supply 
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Pontoons are lashed to pipe to keep it from dragging on bot- 
tom; later they'll be cut so pipe can settle down slowly. 


“ 


ey 
h * 
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th line to West Virginia 


*. 29 








From opposite bank, a pulling winch drags pipe sections into river 


As rear of 


each section nears river, it halts and next section is welded and concreted to it. 


market, took over a 90 miterest, 
$44-million RIC loan, and built 
Then, fear 
that ownership of a pipeline in 
ted federal control, it sold out 
(hicago 
the ile put lost j 


Gardiner Symond 


( orp made §$ S-muillion on 
vice-prt sident 


who was farmed out 
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by Chicago Corp. to head up TCT 
but chose to remain as TGT president 
when Chicago sold out 

¢ On the Way—Svmonds lost no tim 
gctting the tarted on the 
expansion road. He had his eve on get 
ting into the lucrative metropolitan 


Northeast iassthe 


OM pain 


northern rout 


Compan ; 99 


4 





On west bank, finished pipe held by 
pontoons slides down cut in cliff. 








MARKET 


ORIENTED 


Ww 
INDUSTRIAL 


COLORADO 


center of the West, 


America’s fastest growing 


major market 


Population gain rate 


double national 


Shown is 
Ugiitrer lead 
ing highwey 
truck 


o 
- 


Revelvater Up- 


Hifters: 1000 tb. 


end 2000 Ib. 
capacity. Also 
duel capacity 
hand operated 
models 


average!) 


| SITE FACTS: 


Write for detailed, 
revised-to-the-minute 


onalysis, 
“Industrial Colorado” 


YOU BENEFIT... 


by over 50 years of 
experience 


Revolvator Uplifter Portable Elevator 
Multiple use, multiple purpose 
Revolvator Uplifters, products of 
60 years of engineering know-how 
solve handling problems through- 
out all industry. Ideal for shop 
usage, Revolvator Uplifters also 
speed handling in the shipping 
department with equal efficiency 
The Uplifter is ideal when no 
shipping dock is available. Elec- 
trically-powered Uplifter portable 
elevators are available in either 
“plug-in” or battery operated 
models, Write for information. 





REVOLVATOR CO. 


O711 Tennele Ave., H. Bergen, H. J. 
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through New York State and New 
England. When the government put 
the Big Inch and Little Inch pipelines 
up for sale Symonds put in a bid, but 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. won 
thus giving TGT its first competi- 
tion on the Southwest-Northeast run. 
GT's northern route got it to New 
York by these stages 
© Virst 
“loops” 


step was to provide 
(parallel pipes) to the, main 
line, and additional sources of gas. 
¢ Then a third parallel line took 
I'GT into Buffalo and northern New 
York State 
¢ As far back as 1947, even before 

it hit Buffalo, TGT announced its in 
tention to “invade” the New England 
market. This brought on a major battle, 
the first of many in TGT’s expansion 
Some New England interests formed 
Algonquin Gas Transmission Co. to 
fight the bid of TGT’s Northeastern 
Gas Transmission Co 'GT had an 
additional adversary when Algonquin 
let Texas Eastern in for a one-third 
interest 

The battle, raging for three 
through New England legislatures and 
the F PC, ended in June, 1953, in a 
compromise, with each side getting 
about half the New England market 
In the trade, however, TGT got some 
thing for the future, too—the right to 
build a line to Canada, at Niagara, to 
Toronto (the Canadian dream 
was forming) 
¢ On to the Sea—At this point TCT 
found itself close to the metropolitan 
New York market with lines in New 
England and northern New York Stat« 
However by this time, a new pipeline 
company, Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corp., was already well entrenched 
in the city (with Texas Eastern on the 
fringes). But Symonds’ credo is that 
if somebody wants gas, there’s no 
reason why TGT shouldn't provide it 
Iie was aware the big New York dis 
in the market for addi 
tional gas—and sent his men into the 
heart of Transco’s territory to talk to 
its customers. The battle was on (BW 
May15°54,p188) with Transcentinen 
tal as TGT’s major opponent 

'GT wound up the winner, although 
it had to settle for less than the full 
loaf 

It got 75-million of the 90-million 
cu. ft. it had applied to FPC for 
lransco got the other 15-million, plus 
idditional amounts the distributors had 
meanwhile requested. The important 
thing as far as TGT was concerned 
though, was that it got into the lush 
New York market 
¢ Storage—During all this time, TGT 
had been building at a furious rate 
But entry into the New York market 
brought a new need: enormous reserves 
of gas to meet peak demand 

So TGT, with other partner com- 


years 


scrv¢ 


tributors were 


panies, acquited thousands of acres of 
depleted gas ficids in the Hebron (Pa.) 
and Buffalo (N. Y.) areas, and put them 
in shape for underground storage of 
excess gas coming through the lines 
in summer (BW—Sep.3’55,p102). First 
supplies of this stored gas were de- 
livered this winter 


ll. Canada, and the Tidelands 


Ignoring comparatively minor—and 
routine—expansions, the opening of 
1956 finds TGT juggling three giant- 
size balls at once 

e The finishing 
New York expansion 

e The Midwestern and 
project 

¢ A bold move along the Gulf 
Coast of ‘Texas and Louisiana—the 
“Muskrat line’’—to cash in on the tide 
lands development with its vast gas 
fields as well as oil reserves. 

In the battle over the Midwestern 

Canada project, TGT is facing bitter 
opposition, and the biggest challenge of 
its corporate life. 
e Missing Link—U.S. companies get 
into the Canada picture for two rea- 
sons; (1) to fill, at least temporarily, a 
missing link in transporting Alberta's 
store of gas 2,250 mi. across a continent 
to eastern Canada; and (2) to find a 
new supply to feed the gas-hungry 
north central states, particularly Minne 
sota and Wisconsin 

The weak link in the Trans-Canada 
Pipe Lines project is the uneconomic 
middle section across the northern On- 
tario wilds (BW-—Sep.10°56,p26). Con 
struction of this link by a_ provincial 
and Dominion government corporation 
but it cannot 
be completed before the end of 1957, 
long after the eastern and western 
sections. Meanwhile, there are the 
U.S. north central states, eager to make 
use of Alberta’s booming gas supply 
¢ Head-On—Here, as in New York, 
TGT is invading someone else’s prov- 
ince. Northern Natural Gas Co. of 
Omaha, which has been serving much 
of the north central area, got a contract 
with Trans-Canada to buy 100-million 
cu. ft. of gas a day at the Manitoba 
border, and applied to FPC to extend 
its facilities in the north central area. 
When the contract lapsed because of 
Trans-Canada’s financial difficulties over 
the middle section, Northern renewed 
its FPC application on the basis of al- 
ternate sources of supply 

TGT, with an eye out to expand its 
empire into the Midwest as well as tap 
a new gas source, contracted with Trans- 
Canada to buy at least 200-million cu. 
ft. of gas daily—and at the same time, 
to supply Trans-Canada with up to 87 
million cu. ft. daily at Niagara for the 
eastern Canada markets. (Since 1954, 
TGT has been selling gas at Niagara to 


touches on its 


Canada 


has now been agreed on 
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Here it is...! 


THE NEW “48-FRAME” MOTOR DESIGN 
THAT GIVES YOU 


INDUSTRIAL 
QUALITY 


Everything you asked for and more. 
Smaller, yes...and better, too. 
Here is traditional Century depend- 
ability, smooth-running and quiet- 
ness under load... now skillfully 





engineered into the compact new 
"48-Frame” design. 


These great new Century “Industrial 
Quality” motors are now available 
in sizes from 1/20 to 1/3 H.P.... 
developed specially for industrial 
users. 


ON NEW EQUIPMENT OR 
FOR REPLACEMENT... 


when you see the red "C"' on the 
new weight-saving, space-saving 
“48-Frame"” motors, you're assured 
of Century's traditional industrial 
ruggedness. For information and for 
fast service, call or write your nearby 
Century District Sales Office or 
Authorized Distributor. 


We Invite Your Comparison of... 





engineering — Weight sav- 
ings up to one-third are made 
possible without “skimping™ on the 
vital “active materials", simply by 
eliminating dead weight and using 
new materials. The result is 
smaller-diameter motors that are 
not merely “just as good” but 
actually superior to the famous 
Century “56-Frame.” 


Performance- Rated © 
MOTORS 
1/20 to 400 H.P. 


design—For time-saving main- 
tenance, “GITS"-type oilers for 
sleeve bearings are placed high 
on the end-brackets, allowing 
easy oiling from either end of the 
motor... cluster-type integrally 
cast fan at the rear end of the 
rotor draws a steady stream of 
cooling air over the coilheads... 
“Square” stator iron permits air 
to pass between the core and 
shell, cooling the whole width. 


1806 Pine Street + St. Lowis 3, Missouri + Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 










































































































































Fecison Metal Lackagiig by ark 


Practical... for Counter Sales and Longer Shelf Life! 
Beautiful...for Milady’s Handbag or Dressing Table! 


Attractively lithographed metal containers can boost sales over the 
retail counter, and can make your cosmetics a welcome addition to 
those products appearing on milady’s dressing table or carried in 
her bag. Packages by the J. L. Clark Manufacturing Co. are not only 
beautifully lithographed, but are precision made to assure firm and 
reliable closures. Variations in package structure and lithographed 













designs which may be developed for dry or paste-form products are 
practically endless. If you are in need of fine lithographed metal pack- 
aging, let us give you samples and complete information. Your in- 
quiry will receive the prompt attention of a Clark sales representative. 






Lithographed Metal Containers 


J t CLARK MANUFACTURING CO ROCKFORD. ILLINOIS 
Liberty Division Plant and Seles « Lancaster, Pa 


New York es Office rysier f e wy NY 
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Consumers Gas Co. of Toronto.) Then 
TGT marched into the north central 
area, armed itself with “letters of in- 
tent’”’ to buy gas from nearly 100 com- 
munities, and applied to FPC to build 
(through Midwestern Gas Transmission 
Co.) the new pipeline from Canada to 
Tennessee, and to supply the area with 
gas from Canada, plus 200-million cu 
ft. a day from Nashville. 
¢ Part Owner, Too—TGT didn’t stop 
at the buy-and-sell agreement with 
I'rans-Canada. In November, it agreed 
to buy an interest in Trans-Canada 
equal to that of cach of the two original 
groups—the Canadian group and the 
Clint Murchison group. This will give 
'GT just short of one-third interest, 
up to the time of public financing. The 
deal puts TGT in an excellent spot re 
garding future supplies of Canadian gas 
for its own needs; and Trans-Canada 
gets advantage of TGT’s name and 
credit in getting pipe in a tight steel 
market 
¢ Storms—But before the project be 
comes reality, both it and TCT will 
have to weather heavy storms in Can 
ada and Washington. Some Canadians 
are up in arms over U.S. influence in 
a Canadian project 

In Washington, TGT faces opposi 
tion not only from Northern Natural— 
which claims a new pipeline in the 
north central area is costly and not in 
the public interest—but from dozens of 
intervenors. The list reads like a who's 
who of the pipeline industry, such as 
Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., 
American Louisiana Pipe Line Co., and 
Texas-Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co 
Opponents also include coal carrying 
railroads, and anti-import groups among 
U.S. oil and gas producers 
¢ Offshore OW—-TGT’s Midwestern 
Canadian project is still in the batth 
stage. In contrast, the big new develop 
ment at the other end of the TG 
empire the Gulf Coast “Muskrat 
line” —will soon be in full operation 
One big function of a_ transmission 
company is to sew up sources of gas 
lhe multimillion-dollar, 370-mi. Musk 
rat line was planned to draw on the 
hottest potential production area re 
maining in the country—the tidelands 
Its route is along the coast from Texas 
to the Mississippi delta 

With undersea pipelines operating 
or planned right through offshore 
areas (BW—Nov.26'55,p31) TGT may 
not get the lion’s share of the offshore 
market, as it had hoped; but it has 
enough suppliers committed for 20 
vears to assure success 


lil. Dreamer and Salesman 


Gardiner Symonds, the man who has 
guided TGT on its 11-year stride from 
crawling baby to lusty giant, has a 
prescription for growth. He says he 
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R/M Poly-V Drive 


Delivers More Power in Less Space! 


No other belt drive can deliver as much power in the greatly increased the life expectancy of belts and 
same space. It’s R/M’s patented Poly-V Drive devel- sheaves and maintains more constant speed ratios under 
oped by R/M engineers after years of research. This all loads. Just two cross sections of Poly-V meet every 
totally new concept in power transmission delivers up heavy duty power requirement—-R/M Poly-V Drive 
to 50° more power than a conventional V-belt drive cuts costly belt and sheave inventories to a new low! 

» £ 4 
of equal wittn. Let the R/M engineers who developed Poly-V Drive 
Unique design accounts for the unusual power capacity work with your engineers to improve your power trans 
of R/M Poly-V Drive. A single, endless belt with parallel mission applications. Contact R/M ...or write for a 
V-ribs runs on sheaves specially designed to mate copy of Poly-V* Drive Bulletin #6638. 
precisely with the belt ribs. The uniform pull of this 
single unit belt distributes drive load evenly over the CONDOR V-BELTS + R/M SUPER-POWER V-BELTS 
full width of the sheave... gives higher horsepower Write for Bulletin #6868 on the 
capacity per inch of drive width than ever before possible. complete line of Condor V-Belts 
for regular service on conventional 
There are many advantages in this space-saving drive V-belt drives. Also write for Bulletin 
wherever heavy duty power transmission is required # 6628 on R/ M Super- Power V-Belts 

in the equipment you manufacture—or the equip- with 40% more Horsepower capac- 
ment you use in your plant. Poly-V Drive has elimi- ity where needed 
nated the matching adh: once of multiple V-belt drives, 














*Poly-V is a registered Raybestos- Marthattan trademark 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION—PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


S Re G4 SY ee 9 


Fiat Belts V-Belts Conveyor Belt Tank Lining Abrasive Wheels 


Other R/M products include: Industrial Rubber * Fon Belts * Radiotor Hose * Brake Linings * Broke Blocks * Clutch Facings 
Asbestos Textiles * Packings * Ergineered Plastic, and Sintered Metal Products * Laundry Pads and Covers * Bowling Balls 





Metal ganglions for 
the mechanical brain 


The nerve centers of modern electronic computers are the points of contact 
that permit the flow of electrical current from part to part. These points of 
contact must be firmly and permanently joined. Usually, delicate soldering 
operations are used for this purpose. 


The electronics industry requires many tons of fine solders. The Federated 
Metals Division of American Smelting and Refining Company is a major 
producer of these solders. 


Federated solders are the result of many years of research and develop- 
ment. Typical of advances made by Federated research are patented Casto- 
matic bar and ingot solders. Made on automatic casting machines, controiled 
by electronic instruments, each bar or ingot is identical in size, shape and 
weight, with uniform composition unequalled by other methods of casting. 
Every bar gives the same results in the user's hand. 


No matter what size, shape or composition you may need in a solder, 
think of Federated first as a source of supply. Our broad experience with 
all kinds of non-ferrous metals has earned us the name of Headquarters 
for Non-Ferrous Metals 


Cremer 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N.Y 
in Caneda: Federated Metals Caneda, tid. Torente and Montreal 


Aluminum, Anodes, Babbitts, Brass, Bronze, Die Casting Metals, Lead, Lead Products, Magnesium, Solders, Type Metals, Zinc Dust 
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spends about half of each month “on 
promotion, trying to figure out new 
things to do, things to get started, new 
ideas to think about, properties to buy, 
just broader business or broader con- 
cepts of business.” About one-sixth of 
the time he spends on financing, the 
other third on administration. 

It’s probably this part-time dreaming, 
more than anything else, that keeps the 
TGI management fast on its feet, al- 
ways moving ahead. (One of his op- 
ponents in the Midwestern-Canada deal 
has a more cynical explanation of the 
fast footwork; he says TGT has to run 
to keep from falling on its face. 
¢ Boss—Despite the relatively short 
time he gives to administration, there’s 
no doubt around TGT that Symonds 
is boss. And though he dreams, his 
dreams have a practical tone; the crite 
tion is always, “Will it make money?” 
Among the businessmen he deals with 
he has the reputation of being a hard 
driving (a 16 hour-a-day work load is a 
frequent thing) executive, with a pho 
tographic memory, a vast knowledge of 
statistics, and an ability to make facts 
work for him 

Symonds’ quick grasp of finance (he 
has gone to the market for $1-billion in 
11 years—and has returned with it) 
comes from his daily banking experi 
ence. He’s also, his associates say, a mas- 
ter salesman when it comes to “selling” 
a deal that he’s convinced about 
¢ Pipe Borrower—Symonds’ drive to 
get things done coupled with a trader’s 
knack led him into a number of “pipe 
borrowing” deals in the postwar years 
when materials were tight and slow. 
In such deals, one company would bor- 
row pipe it needed for building, agree 
to pay it back in, say, two years. If the 
price went up, of course, that was the 
borrower's tough luck. TGT borrowed 
pipe seven times, made money in five 
-for a net profit of $2.5-million 

For his efforts Symonds gets paid 
handsomely—$100,000-a-vear salary plus 
various other carrots. He is now the 
largest individual holder of TGT stock 

though TGT employees as a group 
hold more 


IV. Beyond the Pipeline 


TGT was bor with a pipeline in 
its hands, and it’s still 90% in the 
transmission business. But it has 
branched out along the way into a 
number of more or less related fields 
and officials say the 10% in these will 
grow in five years to 20%. 

¢ Last year TGT got into the 
petroleum refining and marketing busi- 
ness by buying (for about $20-million) 
the assets of Bay Petroleum Corp. of 
Denver. The deal got it two refineries. 

¢ TGT’s interest in oil and gas 
producing properties goes back to 1946. 
Production is now a $35-million busi- 
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HOW TO OFFSET 


Sahih, Lom Sy .N- fe]. Meteo} aa 


IN 1956 


.--Buy New, More Productive Equipment 
Through the Pay-As-You-Depreciate Pian 


On March |, 1956 the new Minimum Wage Law will put 
a bottom under wages of $1 an hour. This makes increases 
likely in overall wage scales. 


With increased wage scales ahead, the most logical way 
for industry to keep manufacturing costs down is to get 
new, more efficient equipment. The C.1.T. PAY-AS-YOl 
DEPRECIATE PLAN is the most modern way to finance 
machinery purchases. 


HERE'S HOW PAYD PLAN WORKS 

PAYD PLAN is C.1.T. Corporation’s progressive new fi- 
nancing concept which permits you to pay for machinery 
with instalments closely related to your schedule of de- 
preciation allowances. In effect, you write off your pay- 
ments as expense. 


EQUIPMENT ELIGIBLE FOR PAYD PLAN 
PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE PLAN covers all standard pro- 
duction equipment with a depreciable life of three or more 
years. This includes such categories as machine tools, mate- 
rial handling equipment, construction equipment and ma- 
chinery used in the bakery, dairy, packaging, printing, 
textile and woodworking fields 


PAYD PLAN POINTS 
Terms—from three to ten years. The PAYD PLAN charge is 
4.25%, for each year of the term, computed on the amount 
to be financed. PAYD PLAN folder 

describes how you can put new 

machinery to work right away. 

Write for folder. We'll send it to 

you without obligation. 


c.i1.T. CORPORATION 


The Wholly-owned Industrial Financing Subsidiary of C.1.T. Financial Corporation, Capital and Surplus over $200,000,000 


— - DIVISIONAL 


Atlanta 

55 Marietta Street, N.W. 
Chicago 

221 N. LaSalle Street 


Cleveland 

750 Leader Building 

Detroit 

1625 Cadillac Tower 
Portland, Ore 


Houston 
1100 £ 


210 West 
Equitable Building 


Holcombe Blvd 
Kansas City 
Tenth Street 


OFFICES 


New York 

3190 Fourth Avenue 
Philadelphia 

3 Penn Center Plaza 


Los Angeles 

416 W. &th Street 
Memphis 

& North Third Street 


San Francisco—660 Market Street 


Industrial financing available in Canada through Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited 











“If one of the easily 
adaptable buildings that are 
now available does not quite 
suit your needs, we'll alter it 
Wf, —or build an entirely new 
™ ‘ plant for you—to your own 
specifications ...”’ 


— 


— 


pe 


That is the straightforward, practical offer of many 
of the progressive medium-size communities we serve 
in the five states of Maryland, Pennsylvania, 

West Virginia, Ohio and Virginia. 


They'll finance a new plant too, one designed for straight-line 
production—and usually for less than you’d otherwise 

pay as most community industrial corporations 

operate on a non-profit basis. 


What’s more, you'll be dollars ahead in reduced operating costs 
after you move in. Many materials you need for successful 
manufacturing are right in your own backyard. You save 
three ways: (1) reduced inventory (2) lower shipping costs 
(3) more productive labor. Ask us to prove it. 


For quick facts on available buildings 
and sites, and on how to finance a 
new plant, phone our Area Develop- 
ment Department—W Hitehall 4-3740 
—or send in the coupon below. 











Monongahela Power Company - The Potomac Edison Company - West Pean Power Company 


West Penn Electric System, Room 906 50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me information about available buildings and 
sites, and the assistance offered by communities in your area. 
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ness, which helps sweeten TGT’s tax 
and profit picture as well as give it 
leverage in bargaining with gas pro- 
ducers over long-term supplies. 

¢ TGT built a $34-million plant 
at Gabe, Ky., to refine propane, ethanc, 
and other hydrocarbons out of its gas, 
and built a 65-mi. line to Brandenburg, 
Ky., where Mathiesen Hydrocarbon 
(now wholly owned by Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp.) uses the liquid hydro 
carbons to make anti-freeze and other 
products 

e Last year TGT and Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp. joined te 
form Petro-Tex Chemical Corp., to 
operate the Houston butadiene plant, 
bought from the government for $24- 
million 

¢ Farthest from the pipeline ts 
Tennessee Life Insurance Co.—though 
it’s linked to the main line by pro- 
viding all of the retirement coverage 
available to employees of TGT and 
associated companies. The insurance 
company, formed in 1953, already has 
$52-million insurance in force. It also 
owns two Houston office buildings 
originally owned by another ‘subsidiary, 
Tennessee Gas Building Corp 


V. A Giant Looks Ahead 


rGT has come a long way in 1] 
years, and it’s a powerful factor in the 
natural gas industry—but not the only 
big one 

The 505.6-billion cu. ft. of gas TGT 
sold and transported in 1954 came to 
nearly 6% of all the natural gas mar 
keted in the nation. In 1955, it 
jumped to some 543-billion cu. ft.—but 
the statisticians haven't got around 
yet to figuring relative standings for 
1955 

On the basis of 1954 figures, TGT 
stood first among 15 major pipeline 
companies in the number of common 
stockholders—second in installed com 
pressor horsepower, third in peak-day 
sendout, fourth in operating revenues. 
Its net income for 1955 may well ex 
ceed that of any other transmission 
company 
¢ From Here Out—Aside from develop 
ing the Midwestern market—if its FPC 
plea wins—TGT isn’t thinking for the 
present of invading further fields. S% 
monds talks these days mostly about 
“growth in depth’ —that is, greater satu- 
ration in the areas he has 

On the two major bugaboos growing 
out of atomic power and diminishing 
gas supplies that hover over the pip« 
line industry. Symonds is little worried. 
Basically, he thinks, energy require 
ments are growing so fast that we will 
need all the additional power the atom 
can provide—and the gas business will 
continue to expand, too. And he feels 
gas drilling and discoveries will morc 
than keep pace with production. eno 
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What's a womans hat got to do 
with increased typing production? 


The lady's hat weighs about two ounces 


less weight than this 


All right. It takes 


for your secretary to depress one key of the 


new Royal Electric. It only takes three 


ounces to press th 
Therefore, it is 13 times easier to do these 
jobs on the new Royal Electric than on a 


non-electric typewriter. 


carriage return key 


This means a typist can get a lot more 


work done in a day. And like it. It’s better 


work, too—clean-cut, even, good to look at 


Why not talk to your Royal Representa 
tive? When he knows secretaries’ salaries, 
days worked per year, hours typed per day 
and production rates, he can figure out with 


you the savings you may expect. 


QYAL 


electrics 
standards « portables 
Roytype® 
business supplies 
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In Commodities 


New Defense Strategy Cuts the Need 
For Stockpiling Vital Materials 


Strategic stockpile goals may be cut back. The 
National Security Council is studying the question now 

Current stockpile goals are based on estimates of 
requirements for 75 materials during a five-year wat 
I'he proposal to cut the goals is in line with Washing 
ton’s recent shift away from preparing for a long wat 
(BW —Dec.3'55,p30); estimated requirements for stock 
pile materials would be cut down to three years or less 

\s things stand, the stockpilers have already met or 
have almost met all but a half-dozen of the current 
goals. Stockpile buying has been dropping steadily over 
the past two years; the new budget shows another 50% 
slash in expenditures. 

While NSC officials admit that objectives may be 
cut, they're mum on specific details of what this would 
mean. Observers guess, however, that—aside from an 
even more drastic cut in spending—a cutback would bring 
a more liberal policy on diverting, or perhaps even with 
drawing, metals and other materials from the stockpile. 


Coin-Flip in Livestock Sales 


Draws Agriculture Dept. Frowns 


Omaha livestock dealers are involved in what is coming 
to be known as “the case of the coin flip.” 

Ihe dealers are banded together in the Omaha Live 
stock ‘Traders Exchange. A key provision of exchange 
rules is that, when two or more members want to buy 
the same lot of livestock from a seller (usually represented 
by a commission firm), they flip a coin to decide the order 
in which they look at and bid on the cattle. ‘Vhough he 
doesn't have to, the seller often accepts the first bid 

Recently, the Dept. of Agriculture issued an order of 
inquiry against Berigan Bros. Livestock Co. ( a commis 
sion seller) and eight dealers. ‘The order charged that 
Berigan Bros. favored the dealers in accepting bids, to 
the exclusion of non-members of the exchange, such as 
farmers or feedlot operators 

Coin-flipping came in as a key part of the complaint. 
(Agriculture charged that this, too, hurt competition and 
that Berigan Bros., in addition to discriminating against 
certain potential bidders, was restricting the market still 
further by going along with the coin-flipping setup 

Essentially, Agriculture wants the seller to decide 
where he can get the highest price, not to let the buyers 
decide on the basis of a coin flip who should buy. The 
coin flip, Agriculture feels, deprives livestock producers 
who entrust their cattle to a commission firm for sale of 
1 free, open, competitive market. 

Says August EF. Ruser, exchange president: “Coin 
flipping is used at all major livestock markets; its alterna 
tive is chaos. The Dept. of Agriculture thinks we should 
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allow everyone to flip a coin with us, but our rules are 
binding only on our own members. The seller can do 
business with anyone he wants to.” 
Ruser's rebuttal went to Washington last week. Next 
step, if Agriculture continues the case, is an oral hearing. 
Meanwhile, members are still flipping coins. 


Newsprint Demand to Rise 76% 
In Next 25 Years, Producers Say 


lhe Canadian Pulp & Paper Assn. has taken a long 
forward look at newsprint requirements in the U.S. Ina 
series of projections submitted to the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects last week, it forecasts 
a 76% increase in U.S. newsprint consumption by 1980, 

This is the most conservative of its estimates, based 
on the recent trend in number of pages printed (circula 
tion multiplied by average size of papers) per adult 

Another set of projections links the growth in adver 
tising expenditures to an estimated doubling of gross 
national product by 1980, Maintaining the current aver 
age editorial ratio (60% advertising, 40% editorial mate 
rial), and allowing for increased circulation from the 
growth in population, this would mean a 216% increase 
in newsprint needs by that time, instead of the 76% 
actually predicted 

But, says the association, newspaper publishers are too 
wise to let this happen. If papers ever got that big, there 
would be far fewer papers sold. So .. . “Advertising space 
in newspapers will have to be rationed in terms of size 
to avoid serious infringement on circulations; the dollars 
available for newspaper advertising will have to be used 
to purchase smaller areas of space, and the newsprint 
requirement will be less than it would be at present 
space rates.” 


Commodities Briefs 


New sugar legislation is in the cards this year. Main 
cffect will be to give domestic beet and cane producers 
a bigger share of the U.S. market, leaving a smaller shar 
for foreign countries (chiefly Cuba). Biggest question still 
is how to split the foreign quota. 


Heavy fuel oil supplies are very tight. Last week, D 
fense Mobilizer Arthur S. Flemming hinted that the for 
mula for “voluntary” import cutbacks might be eased 
He asked importers for information on “any additional 
imports of residual” that they might be planning in order 
to meet the demand 


The Tennessee Valley Authority's steam plant at King 
ston, Tenn., the world’s largest, is eating into its reserve 
coal stockpile. ‘The plant, which supplies atomic facilities 
at Oak Ridge, uses 14,000 tons of coal daily, is receiving 
only 10,000 tons from mines. ‘I'VA officials say this is 
because needs are increasing so fast; new mines haven't 
yet reached full production. ‘The Southern Appalachian 
Coal Operators Assn. charges that fuel shortage is duc 
to a low price policy of T'VA—that the larger unionized 
mines can't make a profit selling to TVA 
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MANAGEMENT 


When 


The day was Jun 1952. Cincin- 
staid Old Lady of Vine Street 
rolling off the presses, bearing 
itop its front page a quickly etched 
pecial masthead that showed a group 
of happy little people cavorting through 
the curlicues of the dignified type of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer 

These little people represented the 
newspapers own employees They had 
just won a bitter battle to keep their 
newspaper from being swallowed up 
by the Cincinnati Times-Star 

lor weeks, they had been facing the 





nati s 
cain 


prospect of another of journalism’s 
funcreal, last-day vigils. But now they 
were shareowners in their own going 


By mortgaging their homes, 
ind through the good graces of a pa 
tient judge, a Chicago investment bank 
er, and a generous friend they had kept 
the Enquirer alive 

lhis week, four years later, the Old 
Lady of Vine Street was rolling faster 


concem 


than ever out of the presses It was 
richer, more prosperous. Its circulation 
ind advertising revenues were soaring 
Profits were at the all-time high of 


$466,400 for fiscal 1954-1955, and they 
vere still going up 

For all that, the Enquirer was a sad 
der sheet, tattered and torn by months 
if internal wrangling and by the results 
of an annual stockholders meeting, held 
last week, at which little room for peace 
on past issues was found, and only new 
fields for bickering came to light. 
¢ Civil War—The wrangling that has 





Eugene Duffield, Cincinnati En- 


quirer's assistant publisher, is a 


OUT 


management casualty in fight. 
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Employee- 


plagued the Enquirer for months in- 
volves the newspaper's management 
and a large group of its employee 
owners—some say 50%, some more. 

Ihe dissidents have rallicd around 
James H. Ratliff, Jr., a board member 
and former Enquirer columnist, and 
John Cronin, the paper's former city 
editor. These two played substantial 
roles in the campaign, led by the Com 
mittee to Save The Enquirer, to keep 
the paper from death in 1952. Now 
the dissidents are calling themselves the 
Committee to Save The Enquirer 


Again. Ratliff and Cronin were fired 
last month by publisher Roger H. 
Kerger after they charged that the 


management was trying to seize con 
trol “for its own purposes.” 
* Mostly Stalemate—That was the situ- 
ation when the Enquirer's stockholders 
met last Tuesday at Cincinnati’s Hotel 
Sinton. When it was over, both sides 
could claim only partial victories. 
On management's score card were 

¢ Reclection to the board of Fer 
ger, seven outside directors, and the 
pro-management circulation director, 
Charles W. Staab. (But one of this 
team managed to get in only by the 
skin of his recounted votes.) 

¢ Reconfirmation of publisher Fer 
ger as boss of the Enquirer for at least 
another year. He has been the paper's 
publisher since 1940 

On the score card of the Ratliff-led 

employees were 

e The reelection—assured by the 
votes of non-employee stockholders—of 
Ratliff to the Enquirer's weary board 
of directors; also, the election to the 
board of two pro-Ratliff men, one of 
them an outside stockholder, the other 
an Enquirer employee 

e The resignation of Eugene §$ 
Dufheld, executive vice-president and 
assistant publisher, who was a principal 
target of the employee-stockholder re 
volt. He didn’t stand for 
because, he told Ferger, he was going 
to accept another job offer 

¢ Promises by management to (1) 


reclection 


“rely heavily on the advice of employee 
and middle management groups and on 
departmental meetings,” and (2) have 
management consultants A. 'T. Kearney 
& Co., Chicago, make a complete anal 
ysis of the newspaper's operations 
e Ferger’s agreement to review his 
own pay “to put a reasonable 
on my total remuncration 
‘To many it seemed that Ratliff’s r 
belling employee-stockholders had won 
an even greater victory than Ferger’s 
Fach point on 


ceiling 


management which 


Owners and 





they scored was the basis of a major 
complaint lodged by the Committee to ’ 
Save The Enquirer—Again. Though 
Ferger apparently hoped that these suc 
cesses for the dissidents would calm the 
stormy atmosphere around the Enquir 
er, it still seemed, this week, that Ferger 
would have to go further to “recreate 
harmony and a spirit of cooperation.” 
¢ New Battlefields—'I'wo big issues still 
faced him: 

¢ Reemployment of columnist 
Ratliff and city editor Cronin. Ferger 
says only, “That will be settled later.” 

e An extra seat on the board for 
an employee representative. Until last 
week, three board seats were held by 
Enquirer employees. A fight on the 
issue arose only after Ratliff had been 
fired, and reclected to the board. When 
he sought reelection to the board last 
week he did so simply as a stockholder. 
Enquirer employees nominated assist 
ant city editor Hal Metzger, Jr., com 
posing room worker Loren White, and 
circulation director Charles Staab for 
three employee seats. Staab and White 
won their seats; Metzger didn't. He 
was edged out by Joel M. Bowlby, who 
is chairman of Eagle-Picher Co. Under 
the cumulative voting procedure, which 
permitted a redistribution of votes after 
the first count, some of Metzger’s votes 
were recast for Bowlby. So now i 
porter Al Schottelkotte, a leader of the 
dissident employees, says: “When the 
corporation was formed, employees 
were pledged three seats on the board 
Three employees were picked by their 
fellow workers to fill those seats. The 
dropping of Metzger is indefensible.’ 
¢ Unique in Business—Such bitter bat 
tling as has enveloped the Enquirer 
probably would never arise in other 
types of businesses—even those in which 
management encourages employees to 
take active ownership and interest in 
the company. But newspapers aren't 
like other types of business. They take 
on personalities of their own. In_ this 
way, the Old Lady of Vine Street is no 
exception. Some of the Enquirer's em 
ployees—about 600 of them own some 
30% of the stock—have a sentimental 
attachment for the paper. Some mort 
yaged their homes to save it in 1952 
- merger with the Times-Star. 
¢ Battle’s Beginnings—The basis of all 
the current battling goes back to Feb 
13, 1952, when the Times-Star agreed 
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STILL BOSS publisher Ferger faces 


‘ employees who want 


to cut his power—and pay. 


’ 





STILL ON BOARD, ** “ed 


‘ from = En- 
quirer’s staff, Ratliff wants ‘reforms 


‘ZL atin 
all 


: 


STILL MAD is reporter Al Schottel- 


kotte, who deputizes 






for Ratliff as leader of employee-owners, 
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Maine tannery 


solves construction problem 
... with Wolmanized’ lumber 


At South Paris, Maine, a $2 million 
processing plant was recently com 
pleted for the A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Company, a division of Swift & Co., 
Inc. When selecting the material for 
the roof framing pictured here, the 
Company's engineers were faced with 
an unusual situation 


Chemical fumes and high humidity, 
common to all tanneries, would quick- 
ly corrode exposed metal. This same 
dampness would make ordinary wood 
decay. So, after careful deliberation, 
A. C, Lawrence Leather Company's 
engineers specified Wolmanized lum- 
ber. This protected lumber was used 


for the prefabricated monochord truss- 
es, bracing, purlins and decks—over 
600,000 board feet in all. 

Wolmanized lumber is fully pro- 
tected against dampness, termites and 
rot by pressure-treatment with a chemi- 
cal preservative. Under conditions of 
severe exposure, it lasts five times 
longer than untreated wood. Wolman- 
ized lumber, therefore, is widely used 
in factories, homes, schools and hos- 
pitals. Send coupon for free booklet, 
or ask for any specific technical data 
you want. Koppers Company, Inc., 
Wolman Preservative Department, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Koppers Company, Inc. 
Wolman Preservative Dept 
1301-B Koppers Building 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


Please send me o free copy of your illustrated booklet on Wolmanized 


lumber 
Name 
Address 





CLEAN * 


112, Management 


ODORLESS * PAINTABLE 





to buy the Enquirer from the estate of 
John R. McLean, former publisher, for 
$7.5-mnillion. The deal had to be ap- 
proved by the U.S. District Court im 
Washington 

While the question was waiting its 
turn before the court, Ratliff, sometime 
zealot who gained a measure of fame for 
conducting and reporting a cloak-and- 
dagger investigation of Communism, 
spearheaded a successful drive to main- 
tain the paper's independence 

He got help from the judge, who, 
turning down the $7.5-million ‘limes- 
Star offer, gave the employees time to 
raise $7.6-million from Cyrus Eaton, 
Cleveland industrialist. Eaton got his 
cash back later when Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. bought debentures, and Cincinnati 
barkers Westheimer & Co. underwrote 
stock in an employees’ corporation, the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Inc 

l'o help put over their stock issue, 
bankers sold shares around Cincinnati, 
made the Enquirer one of the few 
papers in the country with widespread 
community stockownership. 
¢ Control System—Organizationally, 
the paper's control was to rest in a five- 
man voting trust; two of the trustees to 
be named by the employees and three 
by management. Votes pledged to the 
trust amounted to 54.6% of the 26l,- 
180 outstanding shares. Ferger says this 
trust was set up at the request of Hal 
sev, Stuart to assure continuity of man- 
agement. But Ratliff has a letter from 
H. L. Stuart, in which Stuart denies he 
insisted upon such a trust 

Aside from trustee representation, 
employees—with technical approval from 
the trustees—also nominated three pco- 
ple to the board. Ratliff was one of 
them 

At first, all was sweetness. Success 
was phenomenal. No one questioned 
Ferger at last week's annual meeting 
when he said proudly: “I never dreamed 
that we could do so well, in such a short 
time, as we actually have done.” 

Last vear, seven vears ahead of time, 
the Enquirer paid off $1-million of the 
$2.5-million convertible debentures 
held by Halsev, Stuart 
® Busy Crusader—But if Ferger and his 
right-hand man, Duffield, were count- 
ing on financial success to maintain 
their leadership, they didn’t reckon 
with crusading Ratliff 

At board meetings, he apparently 
kept his mouth shut. But he claims he 
didn’t like what happened--a stock op- 
tion deal for management, which he 
and Cronin say they spiked; salaries 
and bonuses for Ferger and Duffield 
that amounted te more than 30% of 
the paper’s net income; a rumor that 
Ferger was dickering again to sell the 
Enquirer to the Times-Star. 

Outside the board room, Ratliff was 
more vocal, so much so that last No- 
vember the board stripped him of his 
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| ® PRODUCTS FOR INDUSITRY, HOME AND FARM 


1 1 <aim 


pwn. 


How Staley’s put the “super” in 
supermarket sales of processed foods 


Better texture, true flavor and color... 3 big benefits 
processors realize from Staley’s sweeteners and starches 


“Get Mrs. Consumer asking for specific brands when she digs into het 
purse’’—that’s Staley’s objective for processors of canned and frozen 
foods. Accomplishment of this goal is evident in the fact that more and 
more processors of premium foods rely on Staley’s ingredients to build 
quality in everything from ice cream to packaged meats 
Whether it’s food processing —starches for paper or textiles—or putting 
more buy appeal in confections and bakery goods, Staley strives to build ’ 
steady repeat business for its customers through product betterment SOME OF MANY INDUSTRIES SERVED 
Your Staley representative welcomes your inquiry On product or process * Pharmaceutical * Meat Products 
problems. Contact the Staley branch office nearest you. * Confectionery * Fruit Canning 
* Ice Cream * Beverage 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Illinois ° Joms & Jellies 


GRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA « BOSTON * CHICAGO « CLEVELAND * KANSAS CITY * HEW TORK * PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANTISOCO « ST. Lows 





Inexpensive Weber stencil is prepared os by- 
product of shipping paperwork 


Stencil ic then weed with handprinter te ad- 
dress cartons, labels or tags 


Modern addressing system by Weber 
reduces shipping costs, time and errors 


Before your products can be shipped, paper 
work must be prepared and containers ad 
dressed. Here's a way to tie the two jobs 
together at a substantial savings in time and 
labor 

A Weber stencil is tabbed over the ship-to or 
address area of your invoice, bill-oflading 
or other paperwork. In one typing, the forms 
and stencil are prepared with the customer's 
address. The stencil is then attached to a 


Weber 





Weber handprinter to imprint the address 
directly on containers, labels or tags. Repeti- 
tive typing is eliminated. Address always cor 
responds with paperwork. No expensive 
equipment needed. Similar methods offered 
for marking product information on con- 
tainers, labels or tags 

Weber stencils can also be prepared on auto- 
matic accounting machines and other inte- 
grated-data processing equipment 


Write for full details 


WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS 

Div. of Weber Addressing Machine Co., Inc 
Dept. 15A, Meovat |, Ulineis 
Deolers in All Major Cities 


CREATORS OF SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT FOR MULTIPLE ADDRESSING AND MARKING 


SAVE ON FREIGHT 


Rate Inquiries are Invited * 


This Year! 
SHIP BY BARGE 


to and from Gulf 
and Inland Ports 


Economical water transportation may be 
an effective way for you to obtain lower 
delivered costs this yeor on ship- 
ments going to and from Gulf and Inland 
Ports. Coyle Lines serves ports on the 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterways, Warrior and 
Tombigbee Rivers, and their connecting 
waterways in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida. Coyle Lines also con- 
nects at New Orleans with all regulated 
water corriers serving principal ports and 
intermediate points on the Mississippi, 
Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers and their tributaries 


“The South's Most Advanced Barge Line” 


COYLE LINES 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
P. O. Box 6056, Station A 
New Orleans 14, La. 
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INCORPORATED 
Established 1865 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


City National Bank Bidg. 
Houston 2, Texas 





vice-presidency and membership on the 
executive committee for “disloyalty, 
conspiracy to undermine normal chan- 
nels, fomenting discord.” 

Whatever the merits of his suspi- 
cions, many Enquirer stockholders 
thought he could hardly have expected 
to survive: He admitted himself that he 
had been taking his tales to employees— 
primarily Jack Cronin—and to Halsey, 
Stuart. 
¢ Explosion—lor a month there was 
high tension throughout the Enquirer 
ofhces. Then the explosion that’s still 
shaking the place occurred. It came 


last month when publisher Ferger fired 
as Enquirer em 


Ratliff and 
ployees 

Charges and counter-charges rocked 
the newspaper. One story had it that 
J. Henry Berne (one-time Enquirer 
reporter and now owner of a printing 
firm), who, with about 16,000 shares, is 
reportedly the Enquirer’s largest singl 
shareholder—and an outspoken Ratliff 
supporter—was out to get control. Man 
agement invited him to become a di 
rector, and he was elected at last week's 
meeting on the basis of an agreement 
with Ferger that he would not exercis¢ 
a large part of his voting power 

Employees meetings were held. Their 
prime target became assistant publisher 
Duffield. Fresh charges were shot at 
him whenever he attempted to defend 
himself. Ferger’s forces at first were 
publicly silent, but soon got around to 
holding their own meeting to answe: 
employee accusations 

Ferger admitted his salary and bonus 
probably was too much. But he ex 
plained that he had not expected to 
fare so well under his 10-year contract 
He also admitted talking with the man 
agement of the Times-Star, but insisted 
the talks concerned only an attempt to 
obtain printing facilities and thus avoid 
paving high rentals to renew the lease 
on the Enquirer's present building. As 
a last resort, he said, he even tried to 
buy. the Times-Star, and though he 
failed in this he did get a better price 
when renewing the Enquirer’s lease 
¢ Real Issue—But through all the bat 
tling the issue really boiled 
this: Who runs the paper? 

Ferger, at the stockholders meeting, 
drew the line as he saw it: “Does Roger 
Ferger run the Enquirer?” he asked. 
“My answer is “Yes’—insofar as the chief 
executive officer of any company runs 
that company. That’s what he is paid 
to do.” 

After last week's indecisive meeting, 
Ferger was still running the paper. But 
the emplovee-stockholders had put on 
1 show of strength that no chief execu 
tive officer could ignore.. Ratliff was 
flexing his muscles. “We have a strong 
minority on the board,” he said, “and 
we're going to press for immediate re 
forms.” END 


Cronin 


down to 
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Shield of TENITE POLYETHYLENE 
cushions color TV tubes... 
against 25,000 volts 


insulates 


Polyethylene is finding new markets faster than any 
other plastic in history. 

Typical of its ability to supply the right combination 
of props.ties for demanding jobs is this kinescope 
shield. Molded of Tenite Polyethylene, this shield sur- 
rounds RCA color TV picture tubes. This plastic was 
selected for its high dielectric strength to meet an 
operating voltage of 25,000 volts. In addition, its resili- 
ence cushions the tubes against mechanical shock 
during storage and handling. And no other plastic is 
easier to mold. The large complex shape of this shield 
was no problem for the molder. 

Color television is just one of many industries —old 
that has jobs for this versatile Eastman 
plastic. Tenite Polyethylene offers many interesting 


and new 


properties. It is odorless, tasteless and chemically inert. 
It remains flexible over a wide temperature range, and 


is virtually unbreakable. It saves weight in every 
application. It is tough, yet does not scratch delicate 
surfaces. Parts are easily made to any design by 
molding or extruding. 

Perhaps something you make or buy could be given 
more sales appeal, better performance, or longer life 
if it were made of Tenite Polyethylene. For more infor- 
mation write EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, 
TENNESSEE. 


TENITE 


POLYETHYLENE 


an Eastman plastic 











Talking Too Much Can Hurt You 


@ Two court decisions, on wiretapping and confi- 


dential disclosure, points up dangers in loose talk. 


@ Cases also show that managements have a lot to 


learn about defense against business espionage. 


@ The three-year story of a patent fight tells how 


heavy the cost to a company can be. 


pion ipe 


business 


stiff 


cases last 


rulings in 
weck foe used new 
one of management's 
problems—protection against 
that reach into 
| company’s Own precincts in an effort 
to ferret out its inner secrets 

Con state 
viretapping charges The crackdown 
in the other federal court 
vas on what the judge called “fraudu 
lent conduct” in competition for patent 


court 


itftention on 
thormiest 


competitive methods 


case—in a court—involved 


cam in 


rights on a new device 

¢ Wiretap—In New York, General 

Sessions Judge Jonah J. Goldstein sen 

tenced lawyer and private eye John G 
Steve’) Broady 

tate prison 
counts of 


to two to four 
ifter he was convicted 
illegal wiretapping 
of the counts concerned activities 
from the business world 
lwo, however, involved taps on the 
lines of Bristol-Myers Co.,«and E. R 
Squibb & Sons, an Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp Both are 
ethical manufacturers 
operating m a competitive in 


years 
ma 
on if 


Man 


far removed 


division 
drug 
hotly 


| iding 


dust 
Broady was 
whee and men 
found some of his apparatus in a raid 
1 Manhattan apartment (BW—Mar 
| p26) 
* Patent 
Broad vontence, 
Wreht, m U.S 


last ifter 


company 


irrested veal 


Fight—‘Two days after 
Judge J Skelly 
District Court, New 
handed down his final judg 
three 
the judgment in part on his 
that one of the companies had 
wrongfully appropriated technical infor 
mation 


nent m a 
Ile based 


hnding 


year-long patent suit 


obtained in confidence 


Ihe three-year suit was brought 
originally by Seismograph Service Corp., 
Tulsa, and FE. A. H. Honore 
inventor, as plaintiffs. ‘They named as 
defendants Offshore Raydist, Inc., New 
Orleans, and Hastings Instrument Co., 
Inc., Hlampton, Va. Seismograph and 
Ilonore charged Raydist and Hastings 
with infringement of patents on ele 
tronic equipment used principally to 
inpoint the location of ships engaged 
n offshore oil explorations 

¢ Crackdown—But the suit backfired 


Judge Wright disallowed Seismograph’s 


a French 


116 Vanage ment 


infringement claim. Instead, he decreed 
that the company actually had developed 
its equipment and patents by wrong- 
fully appropriating information disclosed 
confidentially and in good faith by 
Hastings Instrument’s president, Charles 
Hastings, in thought 
were leading to a joint venture 

Judge Wright's formal judgment last 
week dismissing the Seismograph com- 
plaint carried out the provisions of his 
original decree handed down last Sep- 
tember. In that decree, the judge had 
ome strong words on the practices 
brought out in the trial 

“The robber baron morality of an 
other day is no longer acceptable. Courts 
ire insisting on increasingly higher 
standards of commercial integrity,”” he 
declared. “The unclean hands and 
fraudulent conduct of Seismograph have 
been established by a long and expen 
trial,” 
¢ Pressure—The details of the Scismo 
graph case (and Hastings Instrument’s 
counter suit) point up the ever-present 
competitive pressure under which man 
igements of electronics companies, like 
drug manufacturers, are working. 

Scismograph’s troubles, as laid out 
chronologically by Judge Wright, fur 
nish a case history of what can happen 
is the following from 
the court decree and judgment, shows 
¢ Need—When the quest for tidelands 
oil along the Gulf of Mexico coast be 
gan in earnest, right after World War 
Il, most oil became dis 
satished with available methods of pin 
pointing the location of the exploration 
Vhe seeking 
to fix the exact location of newly found 
reserves 

Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., one of the producers most in 
terested in tidelands oil, heard through 
i friend in the U. S. Bureau of Stand 
irds that a young inventor named 
Charles Hastings had developed an 
accurate radio location device during 
his wartime work with the National 
\dvisory Committee for Acronautics 

Phillips learned that Hastings had left 
NACA in April, 1946, and had set up 
a small electronics business—Hastings 
Instrument Co 


discussions h« 


sive 


iccount, drawn 


( OTM panic s 


vessels companies were 


in his home in Hamp 


ton, Va. In April, 1947, representatives 
of Phillips called on Hastings in Hamp- 
ton, and he showed them how his sys 
tem worked. 
¢ Enter Seismograph—The Phillips men 
reported their discovery to management. 
Phillips called in Seismograph, then 
retained by Phillips for offshore oil 
survey work, and turned the matter 
over to it. Dr. James E. Hawkins, an 
officer and director of Seismograph, 
immediately saw the value of the 
Hastings idea 

Then, said Judge Wright, “Working 
feverishly, by May 11, 1947, Hawkins 
was able to produce a duplicate of the 
equipment, and of the demonstration, 
which Hastings had shown the Phillips 
representatives some days earlier. Having 
been advised . of the modest ci 
cumstances under which Hastings’ busi- 
ness was being conducted from his 
home, and the further fact that 
obviously Hastings’ patent position on 
his Raydist system was poor, Hawkins 
immediately made patent application 
through his patent counsel . . . cover 
ing the Raydist system and variations 
thereof.”” (Hastings filed his own patent 
application nine months later, in Feb 
ruary, 1948.) 
¢ Proposition—On May 15, 1947, 
Seismograph’s executive vice-president, 
I’. A. Manhart, a geophysical engineer, 
went te Virginia. Hastings again de 
scribed the Raydist system for him 
Manhart proposed to Hastings an ar 
rangement whereby Hastings would 
furnish complete Raydist equipment and 
give Seismograph license rights. When 
he got back to Seismograph headquarters 
in Tulsa, Manhart recounted the tech 
nical details to his fellow managers, 
and reported that Hastings was short 
on money, busines 
patent protection 

On May 23, 1947, Seismograph wrote 
Hastings, proposing formally the agre« 
ment that its officer had previously 
suggested verbally. Part of the agrec 
ment provided that Seismograph would 
supply patent rights on the Hastings 
system as its part of the joint venture. 
Hastings was asked to come to Tulsa 
with power to act on the proposed 
venture 
¢ Discussion—l'or three days, June 16, 
17, and 18, Hastings discussed the joint 
plan and technical details with Scismo 
graph officers and technicians—believing, 
as Judge Whght put it, “that the 
information imparted was for the benefit 
of and in furtherance of the joint ven 
ture which was under consideration.” 

Nobody from Scismograph, the judge 
continued, told Hastings that “Hawkins 
had already prepared for filing a series 
of patent applications covering the 


experience, and 
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Solve Construction Problems 


with Ebasco’s winning combination 


of quality and versatility 


In plant construction, as in chess, no two prob- 
lems are exactly alike. The requtrements of 
one industry are often radically different from 
those of another. 
That’s why, if you’re thinking of building a 
new plant, you should think of Ebasco. Over 
the past 50 years, Ebasco has handled more 
than $2 billion of plant construction for many 
different companies in many different parts 
of the world. 
We can handle every phase of the job, from 
selection of the site, engineering, design— 
right through construction and actual placing 
in operation of the plant 
If you are considering a new plant, write for 
our booklet, “The Inside Story of Outside 
Help,” which describes the wide range of serv- 
ices we offer business and industry. Address 
Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. C, Two 
Rector Street, New York 6, New York. 


NEW YORK aS * CONST RY 
{ 
, 


i t' 
DALLAS 3° oO, | 
cmenco BR 4] Se 
PORTLAND, ORE. o,. ~ 
WASHINGTON, D.C. IP M7 cowsitle: 


Cilia. se 


* Consulting Engineering * Design & Construction 
* industrial Relations 
Purchasing, inspection & Expediting 


Appraisal 
Financial & Business Studies 
Insurance, Pensions & Safety 

Rates & Pricing * Research + 

ystems, Methods & Budgets 


Sales & Pub Relations ¢ 


Tax * Washington Office 





Space Planning 





Learn about your business from a modern printing company 


How Honeywell Electronics cuts costs, 


MOL Ls 





General Telephone Directory Company, Des Plaines, Ul. (a mbsidiary of General Telephone Corporation). Architects-engineers: Pace Associates, 
General contractor: Turner Construction Company. Heating and asr conditioning contractor: Econom> Plumbing and Heating Company. 





Printing and paper storage area of General Tele- 
phone Directory Co. dramatizes the scope of the control 
job necessary in the building. In addition to maintaining 
ideal comtort levels, humidity must be controlled to permit 
most efhcient conduct of printing operations 

Other major advantages of the control installation are 


... big savings on cooling—outside air is used to help 
Cut costs of retrigeration 
... big savings on maintenance—with electronics only 
one man is needed to maintain all mechanical equipment. 
... an outdoor thermostat anticipates weather changes in 
winter, preventing cold weather chill 

. central control panel gives one man a single check 
and adjustment point 





. automatic sequencing trom heating to ventilating to 
cooling controlled automatically by a single thermostat. 
No need for special separate thermostats 


... unusual stability is achieved by use of three-thermo- 
Stat team—outdoors, in the space, in discharge air. 


improves air conditioning system efficiency 


Big-system conveniences, important operating econo- 
mies, comfort—you can enjoy them at reasonable 


cost with Honeywell Electronic Temperature Control. 


( — performance of commercial air conditioning depends 


on good control, Not until the recent development of 

Honeywell Electronics was the best air conditioning control 
economically feasible for installations of moderate size 

Now it's possible for facilities such as those of General 
Telephone Directory Company, Des Plaines, Illinois, to have 
an air conditioning system with features completely modern 

features that once were restricted logically to much larger 
installations 

These features, explained briefly above make possible bene- 
firs that only Honeywell Electronic Customized Temperature 
Control can provide at sensible cost. For General Telephone 
the y make possible an ideal indoor environment both for the 
comfort of employees and for printing processes so dependent 
on precise control of temperature and humidity 

These benefits suggest some of the ways Honeywell Elec- 
tronics can help give you unprecedented comfort, convent- 
ence, economy—in heating, ventilating, air conditioning and 
industrial control, in any building, new or existing 

Call your local Honeywell office for the new booklet that tells 
more fully how to apply electronics to your control problems 
—and for information on the economical Honeywell Periodic 
Maintenance Plan. Or if you prefer write Honeywell, Dept. 
BW-1-19, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


oneywell 


Electronic Controls 


112 offices across the nation 











ot YOUR commend... wae 


The ultimate 
in Executive 
Aircraft ° ° 


* Qvolity engineered 
erchuvely tor modern bynes: needs 


BSimnith 


AIRCRAF RPORAT 


international Airport, Miami 48, Florida 


~ 

f FINGER Tip 

dla CONTROLS 

MODEL 242 

put orene 
Reproduc- 
tion time on two-sided jobs is cut 
in half by Model 242 as it litho- 
graphs both sides of the sheet on 
one trip through the machine, 
giving you 12,000 impressions per 
hour with the machine operating 
at normal speed. You change 
from regular one-side offset in 


from Ph 


OFFICE MANAGER 


to 


GENERAL MANAGER 


yes, that is the calibre of the person- 
nel available to your organization 
through BUSINESS WEEK'S classified 
advertising section. See page 182 of 


this issue. 


clues 


SPSS TS TT TT TSS TST TT TTT TTT TTTIE TI IIe 
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LARA AAALASAAASLALALAALALAS 


j 20 0 0... per hour! 


S DAVIDSON DUAL-LITH 


does more for you! 


minutes. Finger-tip controls make it easy for your operator — she can even sit down 
on the job. And she’s happy about the fact that she keeps her hands clean, for 
she just pushes a knob to clean the blanket automatically. The plate segment stops 
at a predetermined position for easy accessibility and its quick change design means 
masters and plates are changed in seconds. Automatic operation assures you of 


finest quali 


reproduction on everything you print — line work, halftones or multi- 


color. Model 242 is unexcelled for short run offset, and it’s far superior in the long 
run too. You can also do Davengraving, dry offset, letterpress, imprinting, numbering 


and perforating with Model 242 


It's the most versatile machine in the market. 


Handles sheets from 3” x 5” to 10” x 14. Compare it! 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A Subeidh a, — 
v 





oP EVERSON STEEET, G2OOKLTH 5. KEW YORE 
Dror Botore im all prince! cimes 


Use ProType or Reditype 
for economical, flexible 
cold type composition 


Text set in Linotype ¢ Headings in Prolype 
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Linetype Company 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION “| ™* 
29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N.Y 


(€) Arrange a demonstration in my 
8 locality. 
 (] I'd like to know how to do simul- 
taneous two-sided lithography. 
(C2) Send literature on Model 242 
Name 
Firm 
Address 


City 





Hastings Raydist systems. On his 
part, however, Hastings disclosed that 
there was in the Patent Office files a 
patent that anticipated parts of his 
system, and that rights in it would have 
to be acquired Hastings did not 
reveal the name of the inventor of this 
prior patent, nor the patent's number 

¢ On Its Own—The June meetings 
concluded wrapping up the 
joint venture but Scismograph—Judge 
Wright noted—went to work im earnest 
building its patent position, unknown 
to Hastings, so that Seismograph’s 
patents would dominate the Raydist 
block its development by any 
Seismo 


without 


vstem 
one other than Seismograph 
graph was particularly anxious to get 
rights to the unnamed prior 
patent before Hastings acquired them 

This patent, as 
filed in 1939 by 


exclusive 
it turned out, was onc 
Etienne H. A. Honore 
i brench Judge Wright 
The manner in which the Honor 
patent was identified [by Seismograph 
sordid part of this 


inventor 


forms a ver 
case.’ 

Dr. Hawkins told Seismograph’s 
patent attorney, Richard Mason of 
Chicago, to make every effort to identify 
the patent and its rights for 
Seismograph. Hawkins told his patent 
lawyer the name of Hastings’ patent 
counsel in Washington, D. C. Mason 
passed on this information to a Wash- 
ington “one 
Bailev’’—in effect ordering him to do 
the leg work 
e Search—Bailey first searched — the 
patent records. ‘Then Bailey contacted 
an employee of Hastings’ Washington 
patent counsel. Judge Wright: “With 
out disclosing to this employee his 
interest or intentions, Bailey 
by deception musrepresentation 
concealment, actively 


Mason to 


Honor 


i¢ quire 


associate—identified — as 


was abl 
and 

directed by 
from him that 
patent in’ which 
Hastings was attempting to acquire an 
interest.” Mason reported all this to 
Hawkins on Aug. 25, 1947 

Ihe next day, Mason sent an urgent 
and confidential letter to associates in 
Paris asking them to locate Honore 
Scismograph’s general counsel wrote to 
his London representative, asking him 
to join the search. In Judge Wright's 
“Finally, early in October, 
Hawkins flew to Europe and negotiated 
and obtained for Semismograph exclu 
sive rights in the geophysical field 
under the Honore patent.’ 

In the meantime, Seismograph kept 
Hastings interested with the promise 
of the joint venture 
¢ Gaining Time—B\ 
Wright recounted, Scismograph was 
ready to discontinue the smokescreen 
of a joint agreement with Hastings. 
But when Hawkins called Hastings to 
tell him this, Hastings mentioned that 


learn 
was the 


words 


August, Judge 


a Seismograph competitor had been 
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Everybodys doing it... with aluminum 


Strategic industrial material, aluminum has a bright 


future in the rapidly expanding do-it-yourself market. 
Every day, new uses are found for this versatile metal 
that account for increased demand for soda ash, 
caustic soda, and sulphuric acid chemicals es- 
sential to aluminum production. 

To anticipate and provide for the growing chemical 
requirements of the aluminum industry, Olin Mathie- 
son has a forward-looking program of coordinated 
planning and production. This assures aluminum 
producers of the availability of chemical raw ma- 


terials regardless of changing market conditions or 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ammonia: Bicarhenate of Soda - 


Hypochlorite Products + Nitrate of Soda~- Nitric Acid + Soda Ash - 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ethylene Oxide - Ethylene Glycols - 


Formaldehyde - Methanol - Sodiurn Methyiate « Hexamine - 


Polyethylene Glycols - 


Ethylene Diamine - 


added requirements for plant expansions. 


At present, a growing number of chemical con- 
sumers are coordinating their planning and produc- 
Mathieson 


producer of basic industrial chemicals. Olin Mathie 


tion with Olin America’s prime, 


son’s long experience and familiarity with the broad 
market picture can prove invaluable in your planning. 


Why not consult with us... now? 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION BALTIMORE 3. MD 


Carbon Dioxide « Caustic Potash « Caustic Soda + Chlorine + Hydrazine and Derivatives 


Sodium Chiorite Products + Suiphate of Alumina + Suiphur (Processed) + Suiphuric Acid 


Glycot Ether Solvents « Ethylene Dichloride - Dichloroethylether + 


Polyamines + Ethanolamines - Trichlorophenol + Trichlorobenzene 














gentled just like 


NORTH AMERICAN 
“WIFE-APPROVED’’ MOVES! 


Delicate laboratory equipment, electronic devices, 
business machines and other precision products are now 
being shipped safely and economically by North 
American padded van! 


They get the same safe,* professional coddling we 

give a family’s household treasures in our famous 
“‘Wife-Approved” moving service. You need no crates; 
no disassembling for shipment and reassembling on site. 
Think of the savings! 


NAVL “FOLLOW-THRU” SERVICE 

Our specialized department can “‘follow-thru”’ on any 
shipment anywhere, since we have over 1100 agents in 
U.S. and Canada, more by far than any other van line. 
Call your local NAVL agent for details or send for 
name of nearest agent. 


Specialized NAVL Services: 


@ Exhibit Displays —door-to-door in padded 
vans, minimum crating 

@ High-value Products—no crating; safe,* 
professional handling 

@® New Furniture, Appliances, Fixtures— 
via NAVL-Creston Division, factory to 
dealer or user, uncrated 

@ ‘Transferred Personnel —‘' Wife-approved” 
moves that win employee goodwill 

@ Moving Offices, Stores—lesas down-time. 

@® Modern Storage Warehouses everywhere. 


HIGHEST RELIASILITY—RATED AAA-| FINANCIALLY 
"WIFE 
APPROVED" NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
’ World Headquorters: Fort Wayne |, Indiana 
Nerth American Van Lines Canada, lid. + Teronte 


moves 


"AMERICA’S SAFEST MOVERS: winners ATA Notional! 
Safety Award for howsehold goods movers traveling 
over 500,000 miles. (North American vons average 35 


million miles per year annvalty!) 


WORLD-WIDE MOVING SERVICE BY LAND, SEA, AIR 
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making inquiries about the Raydist 
system. Hawkins decided on the spot 
to say nothing about his company’s 
decision to terminate the joint venture 
negotiations 

“Thereafter,” said Judge Wright, 
“in spite of the fact that a final 
decision had been already reached to 
terminate the joint venture, and in 
order to gain time to perfect its patent 
position based on Raydist, Seismograph, 
through its officers . continued to 
delude Hastings with the promise of 
a joint venture.” Seismograph even 
asked Hastings to set up a demonstra 
tion on Sept. 8 for Phillips. 

At the last minute, Hastings got 
a telegram calling off the demonstra 
tion because of “unexpected important 
trip by client’s representative.” But, 
says Judge Wright, “The evidence 
shows that no Phillips representative 
was ever advised of the scheduled dem 
onstration. Moreover, the Phillips rep 
resentatives testified that there was 
no need for further demonstration, 
that they were satisfied . . . that Raydist 
was the answer to their problem.” 

That telegram was the last com 
munication Hastings got from Seis 
mograph, although he tried by phonc 
to reach them many times 
¢ In Business—Seismograph went ahead 
with the equipment and patent posi 
tion it had by this time perfected 

Hastings eventually created a sub 
sidiary company to use Raydist for 
exploration, survey, and navigation 
The tidelands dispute kept this sub 
sidiary out of oil exploration for a 
time. Later, when the tidelands were 
about to be opened up, Hastings 
formed a joint venture with a New 
Orleans offshore oil survey company, 
Offshore Navigation, Inc 

Between them, they set up Off 
shore Ravydist, Inc., on a 50-50 owner 
ship basis, to offer to companies th 
Hastings Ravdist radio location service 

lidelands exploration lagged during 
the state-federal dispute over owner 
ship, but boomed after Pres. Eisen 
hower in the spring of 1953 signed the 
bili giving the states rights to the 
tidelands out to their traditional off 
shore boundaries 
e Suit—In October, 1952, Gulf Oil 
Corp., which had been using the 
Seismograph system named “! orac,” 
ran a comparison test with the Hastiags 
Ravdist system. On the basis of the 
test, Gulf switched to Ravdist. 

I'wo weeks later, Seismograph filed 
its suit against Offshore Ravdist and 
Hastings Instrument for patent in 
fringement, charging that the Honore 
patent (to which Scismograph had ex 
clusive rights) and one of the basic 
patents filed by Hawkins were being 
infringed by Hastings 

Hastings filed a counter suit, alleging 
patent infringement and the existence 
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AT THE LARGEST UNDERGROUND MINING OPERATION IN NORTH AMERICA .. : 


G-E Locomotives Help Haul 
30,000 Tons of Ore a Day 
for Climax Molybdenum Co. 


On a two-mile-high peak in mountainous Colorado, the Climax Molybdenum 
Company combines men and machines to produce 30,000 tons of vital molyb 
denum ore a day. That’s more molybdenum—an essential in the refinement 
of high-temperature steel—-than is mined anywhere else in the world. 


Getting the ore out rapidly, safely and efficiently in bitter winds and tem 
peratures of 30° below zero calls for rugged, dependable haulage equipment. 
General Electric mine locomotives——-seven 20-tonners—-operate round-the-clock 
to keep the ore continually streaming from the Climax mines. 


WHAT ARE YOUR HAULAGE REQUIREMENTS? From the wide range of G-E 
industrial locomotives— diesel-electric and straight-electric, for both surface 
and underground haulage—there’s one that’s fitted to your needs. 


For a survey of your haulage requirements, without cost or obligation, contact 
your General Electric Apparatus Sales Engineer. Locomotive and Car 
Equipment Dept., General Electric Company, Erie, Pa. 120-76 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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TEMPORARY 
HELP 


IN A HURRY? 


MANPOWER, INC. 


fii 


FOR 
TYPISTS + STENOS 
GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS 
Our employees will work in your office 
or ours for any length of time from 


4 hours, to a day, a week or longer 
at low hourly rates. 


Call the Manpower, Inc. office in your 
city — operator B — for fast, 
economical service! 


We are not an employment agency. 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER IN THE 
TEMPORARY HELP FIELD 


CUSTOM BUILT 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


OVER 65 offices Coast-te-Coest 


5 


4 


4 

i 
4 
r 4 


STANDARD MODELS 


IN A COMPLETE LINE 


to fit your machine or 
individual pumping units. 


VIKING HAS THEM 


Here's how to make sure you have 
the right pump for each job. Let 
Viking engineers help you choose 
With 750 catalogued models PLUS 
thousands of special models avail 
able, Viking can fit your need. Ca 


pacities range from ‘2 to 1050 
gallons per minute 

Whether you want to pump a light, 
highly-volatile liquid or @ heavy 
semi-solid type, Vikings will give 
you smooth, positive action 


For more information, write for catalog series 56S today 


VIKING P 


Cedar Falls, lowe, U.S.A 
See our 
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UMP COMPANY 


In Canada, it's “ROTO-KING” pumps 


catalog in Sweets 





of a constructive trust on Seismograph 
for the benefit of Hastings with respect 
to either or both of the Honore and 
Hawkins patents. 

¢ Decree—Judge Wright, after recount- 
ing the evidence in detail, declared in 
his decree that Seismograph’s negotia- 
tions with Hastings had been used 
“to pick his brains and milk him of 
the information on Raydist he had 
been so long acquiring.” 

“And now,” the judge continued, 
“Seismograph has the effrontery to 
come into a court of equity to ask 
that its patents, so obtained, be used 
to enjoin the work of the very man 
who gave them life.” 

The court, in dismissing the Seismo 
graph complaint, declared two of the 
claims of the Hawkins patent invalid, 
and voided Seismograph’s exclusive 
rights to the Honore patent by grant 
ing Hastings a sub-license. The decree 
also said that if, on appeal by Seismo 
graph, another court finds that th 
two Hawkins patent claims are 
invalid, then Hastings is entitled to a 
royalty-free license under the Hawkins 
patent. 

On the other side, Judge Wright 
dismissed a part of Hastings’ counter 
suit that claimed an infringement by 
one of Seismograph’s Lorac designs 
¢ Cost—Hastings. figures that during 
the three-year litigation lawvers alon 
have cost his company more than 
$100,600—and that the drying up of 
credit sources as a result of the 
has prevented him from taking full 
advantage of the booming market for 
radio location services in the tide 
lands 
¢ Appeal—Scismograph has not de- 
cided, as yet, whether to appeal—but 
the talk around Tulsa is that it will. 
Seismograph’s Pres. Gerald Westby 
says the company is doing 17% more 
business now than a year ago—proof 
that its customers are rallying around. 

Westby feels he has an appeal case 
if he wants to push it, on this basis 
When two Phillips men first went to 
Virginia to see Hastings, Hastings 
presented them with a copy of a 
pamphlet describing the basic Raydist 
system—a pamphlet, Westby declares, 
which was already public property be 
cause Hastings had passed out copic 
of it at a conference in New York. 
Working from the pamphlet,  savs 
Westby, Hawkins was able to develop 
his own system; and before anvon 
from Seismograph had talked to 
Hastings personally, Hawkins had filed 
four “disclosures” (preliminary papers 
in a patent application) with Scismo- 
graph’s patent attorney 

On the issue of violation by Seismo- 
graph of Hastings’ confidential dis- 
closures, Westby says his company is 
convinced the judge’s decision is not 
supported by the evidence. eno 


not 


suit 
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ALcoa Alumina increases stability and high-tem- 
perature resistance of refractories. This is clearly 
shown in the specimens illustrated above which 
were tested in the hot zone of a rotary cement kiln. 
The 70% alumina block, containing only natural 
aluminas found in bauxite and clays, lost 244""-3" 
of its original 6” thickness. But, the brick (Taycor) 
fortified with 88-90% Atcoa Alumina showed 
maximum loss of 14"". Both bricks were in service 
equal time. You can see what a big difference 
Acoa Alumina makes. 
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Picture and data courtesy The Chas. Taylor Sons Co., a 
subsidiary of National Leed Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Whatever your operating temperatures, you'll have 
less costly downtime as a result of too-frequent 
refractory replacement, when you use refractories 
made wiih ALcoa Alumina. They give you these 
money-saving qualities. 
* Strength and stability under load at high 
temperatures. 
* Resistance to spalling, abrasion and fluxing 
at high temperatures. 
¢ Resistance to corrosive slags and gases. 
¢ Negligible porosity and shrinkage. 
ALCOA does not make refractories. You can buy 
brick and other shapes, containing various percent- 
ages of ALCOA Alumina to meet your requirements, 
from leading manufacturers like The Chas. Taylor 
Sons Co. We'll gladly refer you to reliable suppliers. 
Write to ALUMINUM ComPANY OF AMERICA, CHEM- 
ICALS Division, 700-A Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 





In Management 


A Company's Research Outlay 


May Reveal a Lot About It 


lhe amount of money your company puts into re- 
search and development work probably is an excellent 
indicator of its growth rate. ‘That’s what Lionel D. Edie, 
investment consultant and economist, told more than 
500 businessmen at the National Industrial Conference 
Board's 364th meeting in New York last week 

According to Edie, companies that plow back 3% to 
4% of their sales into R&D tend to have a yearly growth 
of 10%. (The national average is about 3% growth per 
year.) die says you can easily pick out about 100 large 
representative companies in the country that show this 
relationship between growth and research. 

Uhroughout the country, says Edie, research outlays 
ire growing at the rate of 10% per year. What's more, 
looking over the past, he notes a fairly constant ratio 
between research and capital expenditures for manufac- 
turing industries. Over a three-year period, total research 
expenditures are fairly close to capital expansion in 
the fourth year, Edie finds 

So, if Edie is right—and spending in the chemical in- 
dustry bears out his findings—sums laid out for research 
and development may be a useful indicator of future 
plant and equipment expenditures. 


Why the Man in the White Collar 


(Or the Woman) Joins a Union 


Management men also got some dope on why office 
employees join unions at last week's National Industrial 
Conference Board meeting (above). 

I'he reasons white collar workers sign up (BW—Nov.6 

4,964), according to Pres. Howard Coughlin of the 
Office Employees International Union, AFL-CIO, in 
clude these 

* Office workers—who make up almost one-third of 
the nation’s work force—have been taking a financial lick 
ing. Their average salaries—including those of relatively 
well-paid engineers, draftsmen, and government em 
ployees—fall $3 a week behind the average for manual 
workers. In 1929, the white collar people were ahead by 
$7 a week, so that means they have taken a $10 loss. And 
run-of-the-mill office and clerical help are at a $22-a-week 
disadvantage when their salaries are matched with those 
of manual workers. 

* The many fringe benefits once enjoyed almost 
solely by office workers now have been granted to pro- 
duction workers as well. 

* Office workers look for respect, recognition, and 
appreciation from management, lay great stress on “jus- 
tice” and fairness. And many feel they are not getting it. 

Coughlin feels that automation will tend to speed up 
unionization of office workers. That's because people 
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engaged in mechanized work are more disposed to be- 
come union members. The union leader notes that, 
presently, employees operating data-processing equip 
ment in offices are joining unions to a greater extent than 
workers in offices where these operations are performed 
by clerks. 

At the same conference H. S. Hall, New York labor 
consultant, laid the rise of office unions directly at man 
agement’s door. He holds that office employees normally 
regard themselves as close to and part of management, 
have little enthusiasm for unions. If they do unionize, 
it’s because they feel estranged from management. 


Cosmetics Manufacturer Extends 


Helping Hand to Distributors 


Helene Curtis Industries, Inc., Chicago, thinks it has 
found a way to standardize and improve its distribution. 
Starting this year, the $36-million-a-year cosmetics and 
equipment manufacturer is offering a management con- 
sulting service to 175 independent distributors. 

After a two-year test run on 20 “guinea pig” distribu 
tors, the company believes advice from its business engi 
neers can boost a distributor's pre-tax profits by an aver 
age $6,000. During a two-week period, a staff headed by 
business engineer W. P. Engel delves into a client’s 
sales, inventory, product line, and office procedure. It 
comes up with suggestions for more efficient operations, 
helps the distributor plan changes. ‘Total cost of the 
service: $600 to $700—of which Curtis will pay up to a 
third. 

Despite individual proprictors’ shyness about outsiders 
going over the books, Curtis expects its consulting staff 
will be kept busy. Some 45% to 65% of the average dis- 
tributor’s yearly volume of $275,000 comes from the sale 
of Curtis products. So relations with the manufacturer 
already are close. Add the incentive of a $6,000 profit 
increase, and the services of an analyst are welcome. For 
distributors, it’s a chance to beef up profits. For Curtis, 
it’s a chance to build up efficiency, gain goodwill. 

This year Curtis will take on 40 distributors. But of 
these, its consulting staff will be tackling only 20 for the 
first time. The other 20 are the original guinea pigs, who 
are sold on the program and are anxious to take advan- 
tage of newer improvements. 


FTC Charges Foremost Dairies 
With Anti-Merger Violations 


The Federal Trade Commission, which is, pushing for 
tougher anti-merger legislation, last week charged Fore- 
most Dairies, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., with violating both 
the anti-merger law and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. FTC says a pattern of 39 mergers and acquisitions 
by Foremost since 1951—though some of the companies 
were very small—represents a trend toward concentration 
that the law is designed to prevent and break up. 

During this period of acquisition, Foremost’s sales 
increased from $52-million in 1950 to $375-million in 
1954 
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YOU MAKE THE POINT FAST s VIA TELEGRAMeee 
WHETHER YOU SHIP OR TRACE s BUY OR SELLe 
AND WHEN YOU ADD “REPLY BY WIRE", YOU GET 
RAPID CONF IRMATIONSeeeIN WRITINGe 

IN SALES ALONE THERE ARE 49 WAYS TELEGRAMS 
CAN HELP YOUe LET ONE OF OUR COMMUNICATIONS 
EXPERTS EXPLAIN THE BEST USE OF TELEGRAMS FOR 
YOUR PARTICULAR BUSINESSe CALL US= 


WESTERN UNION= 


WHEN IT MEANS BUSINESS...IT’'S WISE TO WIRE 








-.-.- when she 
decides to buy 


Your Calendar sales message in the home 
makes a continuous impression on the 
most important purchasing agent in the 
world the American housewife 

You're there, 365 days a year, while she’s 
planning her budget, placing her orders, 
making the buying decisions that influ- 
ence 86% of consumer purchases 

Your sign in her kitchen reminds her who 
you are, where you are, what you sell 
Whether you are now using or have con- 
sidered this selective medium, ask our rep- 
resentative to show you how Shaw-Barton 
Hlome Calendars can influence people 
your way... or write direct, 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Qdvertia “9g 


GENEFAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OnIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
YOUR ANALYST LATELY? 


You can get sales analyses “couched” 
in the clearest terms via R & S punched 
card service. You'll get them almost as 
fast as the sales are made—analyzed 
by state, city, territory, product, class 
of outlet and individual salesman 
recolr d 

The profits to be made on these re 
ports can be just as big as your capac 
ity to interpret and ACT on them. 


Recording & Statistical Corp. 
100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 
WOrth 6-2700 
Boston * Chicege * Mentreal * Terente 
PS SSSSSSSSS SSS SSSSSSESESSESESS0, 
RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. 
Dpt. BW-1, 100 6th Ave., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 
' wont more information about your 
Soles Analysis service. 


POR Cee 





Company.__ 





Address 
i = Zone State 
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THE MANAGEMENT PATTERN 











Quality of Economic Decisions 


ly week, in the Starlight Roof 
of New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel some 500 top executives of 
leading corporations gathered for 
the flamboyant opening of General 
Motors’ Motorama 

By any standard this was a blue 
chip assembly. By business stand- 
ards, it was one of the bluest, onc 
you rarely see even in this country 
of convention-going, banquet-fed 
executives 

In one way this can be viewed as 
merely another—though somewhat 
special—business luncheon, a sort of 
command performance to pay re 
spects to the country’s leading 
manufacturing corporation. GM's 
size alone rates such a guest list, 
not to mention its achievements as 
a well-organized company whose 
professional executives epitomize 
the modern corporation today 

But you can look at it another 
way, too. Here, in one room, was a 
tremendous concentration of eco 
nomic power. Here were the busi 
ness clite whose decisions will have 
a powerful effect on what happens 
in the country not only in 1956 but 
for many years beyond 

These men collectively carry on 
their shoulders a burden of respon 
sibility that is matched only by 
that of the federal government 
There probably never has been a 
gathering that could be called a 
Congress of Businessmen, but this 
came close to it 

Recognition of that fact raises 
a question; Has the caliber of the 
men who run U.S. corporations 
ind their ability to make the right 
decisions improved in, say, the last 
15 years? Has their upgrading 
of the techniques of management 
kept pace with the growth of their 
corporations? 


OU BEGIN to get an answer as 
Y you take another glance around 
the room and connect faces with 
companies and itemize the contr 
butions these top companies have 
made to management techniques 

Present for the host company 
was Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.. GM chair 
man, one of the line of GM's ex 
ecutives who over the vears have 
made the company a model of 
corporate organization and control 
Chey have shown other companies 
how a complex of operating units 

with decisions being made by 


ost or the men in the room, 
in fact, can lay some claim 


many people—can be controlled 
successfully and intelligently from 
the top. 

Eugene W. Stetson represented 
the Illinois Central RR, for which 
he serves as chairman of the execu 
tive committee. His company has 
taken a lead in management train 
ing that is setting a pattern for 
other railroads 

Detroit Edison Co.’s Walker L 
Cisler was on hand. The University 
of Michigan is using his company 
for a research job on what makes 
good supervisors 

American Brake Shoe Co.’s Pres 
Kempton Dunn attended. That 
company has been a leader in what 
it calls multiple management—giv 
ing the people close to the point 
where decisions have to be taken a 
voice in making them 

And you can go on through the 
list: Sidney J. Weinberg, senior 
partner of Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
a believer in upgrading the work 
of corporate directors; Col. Wil 
lard F. Rockwell, chairman of 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Co., whos« 
early recognition of the soundness 
of diversification has gained him 
fame in management circles; Philip 
D. Reed, representing General Elec 
tric Co., a company whose theory 
of organization developed under 
Pres. Ralph J. Cordiner, is being 
studied closely by other companies; 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, du Pont 
president, whose company brought 
basic research and technology to a 
fine art and stands out as a symbol 
of good organization; Edgar M 
Queeny, chairman of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., a firm that earl 
saw the advantages of decentralized 
authority and constantly employs 
consultants to train its people to be 
better leaders 


to advancing management tech 
niques 

Taken separately, these tech 
niques—management development, 
delegation of authority, human rela 
tions, junior boards of directors 
might not seem so important. But 
together and applied broadly by 
companies across the country, they 
add depth to the quality of man 
agement decisions on which the na- 
tion’s economic future must de 
pend 
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Bridging the gap between research 


and product sales 


Throughout the petroleum industry 
FLUOR BUILDS PROCESSES INTO PROFITS 


Fluor often acts as a connecting link ... ona gigantic 

scale. On one hand is a research group with a new, 

improved refining process. On the other is a refining Here's a recent Fluor completion... the world’s 

and marketing organization with demands for largest Platformer, designed, engineered, con 

increased quality and quantity. structed by Fluor for Gulf Ot Corporation. It pro- 
ag . . ‘ . 4 . duces 29,000 barrels of high-octane fuel per day. 
Fluor’s experience in bridging this gap... trans- 

lating a research project into a full-seale refinery or 

unit... has time and time again meant greater out- 

put, greater quality and greater profits for the oil 

industry. And in recent years, Fluor’s ability to make 

research “pay off” has been equally valuable to the pet- 

rochemical, fertilizer and electric power industries. 

They have all found that for efficiency, dependabil- 

ity and long plant life, you can be sure with Fluor. 


FLUO KR 


Engineers « Constructors 
The FLUOR CORPORATION, Ltd. 
2500 South Atlantic Blud., Los Angeles 22, Calif. « Offices in Principal Cities in the United States & Canada 
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The rails’ funded debt has been dropping lately . . . 


Outstanding funded debt of class | roads (in billions of dollars) 
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. .. But equipment obligations are up sharply and seem siated 
to rise even higher .. . 
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. »- Due to the recent zoom in new-equipment buying. 


Units on order at yearend (in thousands) 
150 


Units on order at yearend 
1,200 





Freight Cars 





Oata, Reilway Age. 


Units on order at yearend (in hundreds) 
24 





Passenger Cars 





Locomotives 





Paying for the Rolling Stock 


When the curtain clunked down on 
1955, the nation’s Class | Railroads 
had on order a truly massive batch of 
rolling stock and units that haul it 

Freight car orders were at a record 
147,000 compared with fewer than 14,- 
000 at the previous yearend, and less 
than 28,000 a year before that. 

Passenger cars on order stood at 
500, up 25% above the previous year, 
and 10% above figure two years back 

Locomotive units on order were 
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around 900, virtually all of them diesel 
electrics, of course. That was 83% 
higher than at the end of 1954, and 
almost a third greater than the end 
of 1953 

With these fat orders on the table, 
lips are being smacked in the feast 
orfamine rail equipment trade, along 
with its suppliers of raw materials. And 
the joy is just as great in Wall Street's 
new issues market 

The financial joy is easy to under 


stand. Despite record profits in 1955, 
the railroads are far from a rich in 
dustry. Few are the roads that have 
the resources to handle more than a 
fraction of their new equipment costs 
out of their own tills. That in turn 
means that Wall Street is going to have 
to sell a substantial amount of new 
rail securities to pay for the new equip 
ment. 

¢ A Mighty Dollop—There’s a wid 
range of guessing on what the 1956 
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MILE HIGH: 23-story Tower Building of new Mile High Center, Denver. SEA LEVEL: new S4th Street Office Building, New York City—26 stories high. 


American Blower products assure ideal comfort conditions 
a mile high and at sea level 


Although one of these new Webb & Knapp office — air conditions are not only supplied to each floor, 
buildings is in Denver (called the ‘“‘mile-high but also to different points across each floor! 
city” because of its 5,280-ft. elevation) —and the 





other is in New York City at sea level—both pro 


ide or > > ae > > New Tower Building. Architects: I. M. Pei & Assoc.; Kahn & Jacobs 

. ide y¢ = round comfort w ith the Sain type of and G. Meredith Musick. General Contractors: Geo, A, Fuller Company. 

dual air-conditioning system. Mechanical Contractors: Kerby Saunders, Inc. Consulting Engineers 
’ Jaros, Baum & Bowles; Severud-Flstad-Kruecger 

Divided into two zones of operation (peripheral New 34th Street Office Building. Architects: Rene Brugnoni and Rudolf 

. ° , ; , C. P. Boehler. General Contractor: Webb & Knapp Construction Corp 

and interior), and including American Blowe1 Mechanical Contractors: Kerby Saunders, Inc, Consulting Engineers 


. ‘ ° . . W. RK. Cosentini & Assoc, 
heating, cooling, and ventilating equipment 











these dual systems offer flexible control for satisfy- 
ing the various comfort needs of tenants. Precise 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO MPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
What are your a ° , 


air-conditioning requirements? Onision of Apumen- Manfad 


weme, 
Whether your plans call for a central AMERICAN a BLOWER 
or zone system, or for all-in-one-pack- Vv Ly 
age air conditioning (left) American ST 

Blower can meet your every equipment Air-conditioning equipment for every business 
need. Call our branch office near you 


for information. 
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BUFFALO 


IMDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 


LOOKING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES? 


Let ‘Nick Plate’ send you our detailed and accurate “Along 
the Line” surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific 
location, Just tell us the area or type of 
location you are interested in. Call or 


write: 


H. H. Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1402 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Phone: MAin 1-9000 








Member 
The Investment 
| alert 


Canadian 
Vieck Exchanges 





Montreal 
Hamilton 


Canadians Want to be... Partners 


in their own Development 


This feeling expressed by our President at the Investment 
Bankers Association Annual Convention in 1951, more 
recently by the President of a Canadian University in an address 
to the Boston Conference on Distribution*, and again by the 
President of one of Canada's ten Chartered Banks, has also 
been the subject of numerous newspaper articles and editorials 
in Canada in recent months, There is a broad and growing 
segment of Canadian opinion which feels that United States 
corporations are beginning to control the economic future of 
Canada. This is not now the case or ever likely to become so. 
However, there is a growing concern not only about the 
normally welcome inflow of U.S capital but also, and more 
importantly, about the virtual exclusion of Canadian partici- 
pation in United States controlled operations in Canada 

As underwriters of all types of securities for thirty-five years 
and with distribution facilities from coast to coast, we are 
able to offer advice on every step in raising capital for a 
subsidiary Operation through the sale of common shares or 
senior securities. Needless to say, even the most preliminary 
discussion will be in strictest confidence and without obligation. 


* Reprints of both these addresses are available 
upon request. 
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Gairdner & Company Limited 
320 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 
EMpire 6-8011 
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London 
New York 
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Vancouver 
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borrowing will finally add up to; some 
Streeters guess as high as $500-million. 
That figure may be too high, but the 
total certainly will be huge. Freight 
cars now cost more than $8,000 apiece, 
so the existing orders for them alone 
will mean a bill of around $1.2-billion 
which the roads will have to meet out of 
borrowing and their own resources. 

The railroads have always financed 
this sort of purchasing by selling equip- 
ment trust certificates, and there’s 
every indication that they will do the 
same thing this time. The equipment 
trust certificates are the cheapest way 
for the roads to borrow new mone, 
And they are pretty much self-liquidat 
ing debt, since the new equipment the 
provide cuts operating costs, and there 
fore pays for itself relatively fast. 
¢ Lenders, Too—What’s more, th 
equipment trusts are normally as attrac 
tive to lenders as they are to borrowers 

¢ They have an almost perfect 
record for safety of principal. Even in 
the wave of railroad bankruptcies that 
swept in the wake of 1929, only a 
single case of loss to investors through 
the trusts has stuck to Street memories 
Even in that case, the holders ulti 
mately got 70¢ on the dollar through 
liquidation payments. 

e The certificates have short-term 
maturities on a_ serial basis, which 
makes them an ideal investment medi 
um for the commercial banks, which 
have long been their main market 
Some commercial banks normally like 
to hold maturities under 20 years for 
their longer-term investments; others 
prefer the 5-to-10 year range. What- 
ever the taste, the equipment trusts 
are ready to satisfy them 

The same virtues, of course, can be 
found in government and municipal 
issues. But in these, the vield is nor 
mally quite a bit smaller. 
¢ Guaranteed—Most equipment trust 
certificates are issued under the so 
called Philadelphia plan. That is, th 
borrower never the certificates 
directly. The issuing is done by a bank 
that acts as trustee, but the road does 
guarantee both principal and interest 
And the road does not get full title to 
the equipment covered by the certifi 
cates until the entire issue has been 
paid off. While the trustee holds titk 
to the equipment, the road pays regu 
lar rent on it. 

The certificates always fall due seri 
ally, usually at six-month intervals. In 
recent years, the most popular maturity 
schedule has been 1-to-10 years, al 
though the span sometimes extends to 
15 years. 

As a general thing, the borrower 
puts up 20% to 25% of the cost of the 
equipment that secures an issue, but 
there have been times when this mar- 
gin of safety was shaved much finer 
Back when Robert R. Young was mas 


issucs 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. wo. S284 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Pay TO THE 


Orver or CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, . $34,615,000.00 


ponpes 


THIRTY-FOUR MILLION, SIX HUNDRED FIFTEEN THOUSAND, AND 00/100 
. ee 























NEW MON 











The $34,615,000 required by Container 
of America in 1955 for working capital and 
expansion came directly from Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
as head of a group of 60 underwriters. But this 
new money was ultimately supplied by the hundreds 
of institutional investors across the country to whom 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., assisted by other investment 
firms, distributed Container Corporation of America 
3.30% Sinking Fund Debentures. 


The underwriting and distributing of these 
debentures is only one of well over 2,000 financing 
operations which Kidder, Peabody & Co. has KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 
Members Boston and Midwest Stock Exchanges 


17 Watt Street <« New Yor«5,N. Y. 


Boston Cuicaco PHILADELPHIA Saw Francisco 


managed or participated in since the end of 
World War II. You are invited to write to us on 
your letterhead if you feel our experience may be 
helpful to you. 














Fi 
One thing you can 


always be sure of is 


FORT HOWARD 
TOILET TISSUES! 


Some slip-ups can’t just be laughed off .. . 
and an inferior tissue service for your cus- 
tomers, guests or employees is one of them. 
Not when high-quality-controlled Fort How- 
ard Tissue provides so much gentle absorbency 
at such low cost . . . as little as 7c more per 
hundred users over an ordinary tissue service. 


Fort Howard Tissue is available in 18 grades 
and folds to suit any requirement, and your 
Fort Howard distributor salesman will be hap- 
py to recommend the right service for you. 
Call him today! 


q 


"5 FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, cretn Bay, wisconsin 


| for 37 Years Manufacturers of Quolity Towels, 
Toilet Tissue and Paper Napkins 
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“ _ _ stick to the issues of 


the better-quality roads, 
especially for long-term 
maturities . . .” 

RAIL EQUIPMENT starts on p. 130 


ter of the Chesapeake & Ohio, the road 
sold several issues that covered the cost 
of the equipment 100% —but the inter- 
est on the certificates was abnormally 
high. 

¢ Market Variations—The cost of bor 
rowing through equipment trust certifi 
cates varies with conditions in the 
money market, though it always re 
mains the cheapest means. Costs for 
a good while have been much higher 
than in the days of the Democrats’ 
cheap money policy. Compare, for in- 
stance, a recent piece of equipment 
financing by the Southern Pacific with 
a similar offering that was made success 
fully seven years ago. The 1-to-10-year 
issue handled for Sopac in the middle 
of last December was on a 3.10% to 
3.30% basis. Late in 1948, a similar 
issue was disposed of on a 1.45% to 
2.45% basis. 

There are other, more recent, in- 
stances. Last month, Texas & Pacific 
equipments, 1-to-10 years, had to be 
sold on a 3.00%-3.20% basis. A 
year before, a similar offering com 
manded only a 1.40%-2.70% yield 
range. And a large Pennsylvania RR 
issue at about the same time as the 
Texas & Pacific operation needed a 
3.10%-3.40% basis; less than three 
months earlier it was possible to sell 
a comparable Pennsy issue on a 2.90% 
to 3.25% yield basis 
¢ Credit Rating—Money market condi 
tions are not the only price determi- 
nant. Another big factor normally is the 
credit rating of the road doing the bor 
rowing. But in times like the present, 
when nearly all rail earnings are climb 
ing, investors frequently become less 
discriminating in their choice of equip 
ment trusts. 

Some smart thinkers in the Street 
consider this unhealthy, despite the 
good record of the equipments gener- 
ally in the past. Many roads have 
vastly improved their credit standing in 
the past 10 years, but there are still 
many carriers that are clearly marginal, 
and could find themselves in trouble 
if the railroads ran into a long stretch 
of adverse operating conditions. 

The observers who feel this way are 
urging their clients to stick to the 
issues of the better-quality roads, espe- 
cially for long-term maturities. The only 
exception they make is when the dif- 
ferential in yield is large enough to 
compensate for the differential in qual- 
ity-and this has not been the case 
lately. END 
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All of these Shares having been sold, this advertisement appears 
only as a matter of record. 


10,200,000 Shares 


Common Stock 


($5 Par Value) 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained only from such of the underwriters, including the undersigned, 


as are registered or licensed dealers or brokers in securities in this State. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
The First Boston Corporation 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Lehman Brothers 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
White, Weld & Co. 
































Large Appliance Dealer Saves 
with KLIXON Motor Protectors 


UTICA, N. ¥.: Me. Leslie H. Morehouse, of 
H. D. Morehouse & Son, large appliance 
dealers, knows how Klixon Protected Motors 
in appliances save on service calls and help 
build customer goodwill, Here's what they say 

Kiixon Overload Motor Protectors have 
been valuable in reducing service calls on re 
frigerators and other motor driven appliances 
This tends toward greater customer satisfac 
non and considerable savings in dollars of 
service cosets tO us 





WEW FREE BOOKLET 
“The Story of the Spencer Disc’ 
A truly interesting, inform 
ative booklet which gives 
the history of the Spencer 
Disc. Ie cells how the disc 
was discovered, how it op 
erates, how it was first used 
and how it is now used in 
various Klixon Products 
rite for your Pree copy 


today 


METALS & CONTROLS CORP 
LIxO SPENCER THERMOSTAT DIV. 
. . 260! Forest Street 


Attleboro, Mass 


Short cut 
for fast 
freight 

















WESTERN 
MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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The boom in bank buildings across the country 
is typified by switch by Little Rock’s First 
National Bank from old building (above) to new 


glass-walled one (right). 


tle for deposits that has led to 


In Little Rock—and 
elsewhere—modernization is a weapon in bat- 


tl 





Flashy Buildings—Even 


Since the postwar period, banks have 
begun to lose their 
Not their financial reserve. Deposits are 
But banking institu 
their tradi 
tional staidness and conservatism 

You see it most graphically in the 
buildings banking 
conducted today (pictures). Bank build 
ing was pretty stagnant around the 
country from about 1930 to 1950. And 
the old buildings reflected the dignity 
nd restraint of the establishment. The 
bank buildings put up in the last few 
flashy 


some of reserve 


bigger than ever 


55 


tion ire losing some of 


where business 1s 


years, by contrast, arc ind ultra 
modern 

But the recent changes in the bank 
ing business are more than wall de« p 
The banker inside the shiny new build 


ing is apt to be different, too. He’s will 


GIMMICKS 


cers balance cards, deposit slips immediately. 





TV shows customers or off- 


ing to break with tradition—to use gim 
micks, advertise more heavily, generally 
little more hustle to get new 

And this less dignified ap 
proach is paying off. The banks whos« 
new accounts and deposits are growing 
fastest ones that have 
modernized the most—not just in build 
ings, but in thinking, too 

\ close-up of what's been happe ning 
to banking im Little Rock, Ark., a fairl: 


representative gives you a 


usc a 
busines 


scem to be the 


small city 
pretty good idea of how modernization 
iffecting the race 
competing banks 

¢ Postwar Boom—Like the rest of the 
country, bank building was practicall 
nonexistent in Little Rock from 1929 
until about five vears or so after World 
War II. In the 


has been between 


meantime, the city 





SIDEWALK SNORKEI takes de 


posits, sends them to teller through chute. 


Cop 
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population had doubled, industry had 
grown at a rapid pace, and per capita 
income had nearly tripled. The new 
look in banking in Little Rock got un 
der way in the spring of 1951. Union 
National Bank opened a _ $75,000 
drive-in bank, the first in the area 
But even more important was the 
- emergence of the new First National 
Bank. In September, 1952, the bank, 
then known as People’s National Bank, 
innounced it was going to construct a 
new building. At the time, People’s 
National was the smallest of the city’s 
four banks in terms of deposits. By 
the time it got through building a new 
home for itself, changing its name, and 
putting new policies into effect, the 
bank had moved into third position to 
become the fastest growing bank in 





SUBURBAN OFFICE just outside city 


line gets around ban on city branches. 
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immicks—for Banks 





Little Rock. Its deposits at the end of 
1955 were $40-million, compared with 
$27.7-million before remodeling 
¢ Name Change—The first thing Peo 
ple’s National did was to change its 
name. Pres. J. V. Satterfield, ex-mayor 
of Little Rock and the man generally 
credited with spurring First National's 
recent growth, surveyed presidents of 
First National bank wound = the 
country. He was amazed at the result 
the presidents felt that the name alone 
was a terrific asset to their busine | 
discovered that a lot of people think it 
is a little kederal Reserve system iVS 
Satterfield 

Ihe new First National Bank wa 
finished in November, 1954, and it pro 
vided an ultramodern touch in contrast 
to the traditional homes of its com 
petitors Ihe glass exterior is marked 
by aluminum jalousies that regulate the 
amount of sunlight pouring into the 


expanded, uncluttered interior \ 
drive-in bank is actually part of the 
mam structure In its first year it 
handled 77,578 car: 


¢ Policy Change—But First National’: 
modernization didn't stop there. Satter 
field overhauled the bank's policies 
as well. He has stressed the public r 
lations aspects of banking, stepping up 
the advertising budget from $6,000 a 
vear to $25,000 

Little Rock’s two biggest banks 
Union National and Worthen Bank & 
I'rust—also have remodeled their build 
ings extensively and up-dated proced 
ure: 

Before the building boom really be 








There are many reasons for 
the world leadership of .. . 


hid 
Vertical Turbine Pumps 


Based on proven design, every part of 
every Layne pump is completely manu- 
factured in the Layne factory at Mem- 
phis. That means undivided responsi- 
bility and rigid adherence to Layne 
quality standards, Just two of the many 


reasons for Layne supremacy 


Io know all about Layne pumps, 


“ASK THE MAN FROM LAYNE.” 


LAYNE 


& BOWLER, INC. 


General Offices and Factory 


LATE ASSOCIATE COMPANIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Loyne 





Water Wells 
Vertical Turbine Pumps 
Water Treatment 
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How we work steel to make steel work for you 


+ 
" : | 


? ed 


">, * 


Even the men who instoll t are proud! As 

beovtilul as a fine plece of furniture, this 
maglas lo-Boy gas-fired furnace 
hon 38 Inches high... yet hes 
apacity te heet a lerge home. 





New Permaglas” home heating and cooling... 


Years ahead design for year-’round comfort 
---for years to come 


A NOTHER great development by A. O. Smith research 
— a full new line of Permaglas heating and cooling 
. engineered to make the most of the dra- 
matic advantages of ceramic coated heat exchangers. 
CERAMIC COATING adds years to the life of every new 
Permaglas furnace. lt shrugs off condensate corrosion that 
“rusts out’ conventional heat exchangers. 
WONDER-WORKING ceramic coating makes possible far 
greater thermal efficiency ... permits amazing reductions 
in weight and bulk. Actually, a new Permaglas furnace is 


equipment. . 


OO rose 


Unreteuched photes show what hap- 
pens te ordinary furnece heat ex 
chongers after just ONE hour's ex- 
powwre te @ temperature of 1600°F, 


changers 
SIX hours ot 1600°F. 


Now here's the ceramic cooted steel 
weed in Permagias furnace heat ex 
before ond ofter a full 


just one-half the size of ordinary forced air heating units 
of comparable capacity. 

World’s largest producer of glass-protected steel prod- 
ucts —- including famous Permaglas water heaters ~ 
A. O. Smith has consistently pioneered in the develop- 
ment of ceramics to broaden the working range of steel. 
Get all the facts about our new heating and cooling line. 
Write for free literature. See how we work steel to make 


steel work for you. | 


Through research 


...@ better way 


AOSmith 


' WISCONSIN 


12 plants in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, tlinois, Texas, California 
international Division: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


























I - 
) —— 
Permagias P los 
and Burkay water heaters home heating and 
cooling systems 
| Glass-lined and Glascote 
stainless tanks pr ing equipment 











orm 
Permagias Storage Units 
for industry 


Gasoline dispensers, 
liquid meters 





Electric motors 
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turbine pumps 


Pressure vessels, 


heat exchangers, 
glass-lined smoke stocks 





Welding machines, 
electrodes, accessories 
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gan, Worthen held the title as the city’s 
biggest bank. But Union National 
managed to swipe the lead away in 
March, 1952, just about a year after it 
opened its drive-in bank. Union still 
is the city’s No. 1 bank and its presi- 
dent, Alfred G. Kahn, says: “The im- 
provement in the bank building is 
certainly an element in its growth.” 
Union's deposits in the last two years 
have grown 15.3% compared to 6.2% 
for all Federal Reserve member banks 
(In the same period, third-place First 
National boasted a 44.4% gain.) 

¢ Even Gimmicks—Union’s moderniza- 
tion cost $350,000, not including its 
drive-in bank. Worthen also expanded 
its working space, and pioneered a few 
special devices such as the “sidewalk 
snorkel,” a gimmick manned by an off- 
duty policeman. ‘The snorkel allows 
motorists to transact simple deposits 
and withdrawals with a minimum of 
effort. The cop grabs the money and 
deposit slips, dispatches them through 
the snorkel device to a teller 20 ft. 
below the sidewalk, and waits for the 
account to be processed automatically. 
¢ Too Much, Too Late?—The bank 
in Little Rock that hasn’t gained any- 


thing from remodeling, ironically, is 
the one that planned the most exten- 
sive modernization, $1.2-million worth. 
In April, 1953, Commercial started to 
remodel its building from the ground 
up—new pilings ads foundation were 
= in while jacks held up the building. 
ixtensive and expensive changes were 
made on the inside of the building, too. 
But meanwhile, Commercial has Nipped 
from third position into fourth among 
the city’s banks. 

Now that major offices of all four 
Little Rock Banks have been revamped, 
the building competition has spread to 
the suburbs. First National opened a 
special small office just 100 yards out- 
side the city limits last July and hopes 
to open another one. A law forbids 
branch banking within the city, but 
does permit establishment of an office 
for “performing clerical duties and 
banking services’ in the same county. 

Of course, it took more than a new 
building or new idea to push up de- 
posits. Union and First National, for 
example, both have been consistently 
lending out a higher percentage of 
their deposits than either Commercial 
or Worthen 





New York Bank Loans: 


Data: Federal Reserve Bank of New York 





RATES HIT A POSTWAR HIGH... 


SHORT-TERM LOANS 


(one-year or less) 


First 15 days of 


December, 1955 September, 1955 December, 1954 
Average rate charged 3.69% 3.48% 3.26% 
No. of loans 3,380 3,335 3,085 
Amount loaned $855,000,000 $710,000,000 $625, 000,000 
Average loan $253,000 $213,000 $203,000 

LONG-TERM LOANS 
(more then one year) 

Average rate charged 3.70% 3.45% 3.26% 
No. of loans 265 150 180 
Amount loaned $155,000,000 $105,000,000 $185,000,000 
Average loan $585,000 $700,000 $1,028,000 


First 15 days of First 15 days of 








_..As Short-Term Loans Boom 


he first 15 days of December, 1955, 
saw business loan rates at New York's 
nine largest banks hit postwar highs, 
according to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. Demand for money had 
boosted the prime rate to 34% last 
October, and the average rate on long 
term loans was 3.70% for the 15-day 
period; short-term was 3.69%. Short 





term borrowing hogged the spotlight as 


a total of $855-million was lent—$230 
million more than the same 1954 
period 

The average amount loaned short 


term was $253,000, up $40,000 from 
the first 15 days of last September, and 
up $50,000 from the first 15 days of 
December, 1954 
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Put out of business 
for nine weeks 


...but we made our regular 


profit just the same 


(Based on Company File H-50-5618) 


We were the victims of fire—fire that 
set us on the sidelines. 

The blaze broke out in the stock- 
room of our shoe store, and made a 
clean sweep. Hardly a shoe was left. 
Furniture and fixtures were ruined. 

. hese losses were covered, of 
course, by fire insurance. 


But we had another kind of loss. 


It took nine weeks to fix up the 
store, and to get our new stock of 
shoes on the shelves. 


Fortunately, we carried Business 
Interruption Insurance. This took 
care of our continuing expenses, 
and gave us the full profit we would 
have made, had we been doing 
“business as usual,” 


Suppose you were put out of business for nine weeks ? 


Whether your business is small or large, there’s rent, interest 


and miscellaneous overhead to pay. And taxes. And salaries. 


Where would the money come from? How could you get it 


and your profit, too? 


Make Business Interruption Insurance your cushion against 


loss of income when fire, windstorm, explosion, riot or other 
insured hazard shuts you down temporarily. 


lor details about this important, low-cost protection, 
call your Hartford Fire Insurance Company Agent, or 


your insurance broker—today. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company .. . 


. «+ Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York 38, New York 


Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company... 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 


In the money market, two companies 
took big bites of long-term credit, in 
stead of the short-term they usually 
preter. 





° 
Commercial Credit Co. marketed $75- 
million of 20-year, 348% notes 
Associates Investment Co. privately 
placed $25-million of 33% notes... 
C.LT. Financial Corp. is thinking of 
a $100-million long-term issue (BW 
Jan.21'55,p162). All three were react 
ing to short-term rates, which have 
risen faster than long-term. 


e 
. . . But short-term rates have shown 
some weakness. Rates on bankers’ ac 
ceptances, up steeply since last summer, 
were wr down 4 of 1%, to follow 
the drop in the Treasury bill rate from 
2.596% to 2.493% (it dropped further, 
to 2.245%, this week). In the past 
two weeks, heavy pressure from money 
seeking short-term placement has 
pushed rates down a bit. 

e 
The Illinois Turnpike finally worked 
its $415-million bond issue free from 
legal snarls, and the underwriting syn 
dicate was able to market the eet 
just before its contract with the Toll 
Road Commission expired. 


e 
Continuing cold weather may cause De- 
fense Mobilizer Arthur Flemming to 
revise his 1955 suggestion for a 7% 
cutback in oil imports from the Middle 
East (BW—Dec.10°55,p50). Flemming 
has asked for data on imports of resid 
ual oils, with an eye to allowing higher 
imports in the first quarter. However, 
it may not make much difference: In 
dications are that the cutback recom 
mendations are going unheeded bi 
many importers 

. 
The stock transfer department of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. is the latest to get 
into the automation swing. Guaranty 
is the first commercial bank to use a 
British-made machine that counts stock 
certificates, bonds, and coupons at the 
rate of 60,000 per hour. Manual count 
ing plods at 7,000 per hour. 

. 
The year’s first housing bond issue i 
set for Feb. 7, according to the Public 
Housing Authority, whick guarantees 
bonds of local housing authorities 
Thirty-five local authorities will offer 
bonds worth $106,750,000 

* 
Bank stocks: A price of $44 was set on 
the offering of 590,425 shares of 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank stock, 
which will be offered to shareholders 

. . Bank of America (San Francisco), 

the nation’s largest bank, plans to offer 
1.6-million shares totaling over $60 
million 
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TURN UP THE HEAT... 
more gas is on the way 


1.7 BILLION cubic feet of natural gas! 


That's what Tennessee Gas pipes daily to Eastern homes 

and industries. And still they call for more 

To meet that steadily increasing demand, we recently completed 
a thousand mile loop linking the New York City 

areca to our expanding 9OOO mile system 


Huge underground storage ficlds close to consuming market 
further assure dependable supply during peak winter demand 
Industry joins the ho ° ° th nq te 

In the gas-producing Southwest a reserve of 12 trillion cubic feet! Setenel Gan, fate Gal toned mimineens Oat 
require precise, easily controlled heat find the 


And new reserves added each year 
answer in this superior fuel 


More heat, America? Turn it up. Tennessee Gas can deliver. 


TENNESSEE GAS 


TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


MOUSTON rE xAS 





For complete product protection 


Bricn Tr, sparkling Kaiser Aluminum Foil protects the quality 
of the products you buy as no other packaging material does! 
It blocks heat and light rays, keeps out air, seals in moisture 
and in many other ways preserves original freshness and flavor. 
Because it combines so many advantages, aluminum foil is 
revolutionizing packaging... just as aluminum in other forms 


is revolutionizing countless products... . improving them with 
its lightness and strength, corrosion resistance, heat and light 
reflectivity, electrical conductivity, economy. 

Today, more and more manufacturers think of Kaiser Alu- 
minum —the nation’s fastest growing major producer —for un- 
surpassed quality and customer service. 





Aluminum screw caps resist corrosion, provide Firefighter suits made with reflective Kaiser Alu- 
airtight seal to protect original flavor of catsup minum Foil over a treated cloth keep firemen 
and other sauces. Impart no flavor to food. safely cool because intense heat “bounces off.” 


eaaeerttTes 


Silo covers made with Kaiser Aluminum reflect Cigarette packages made with Kaiser Aluminum 
sun’s heat, keep interiors cooler in summer, assur- Foil keep air out, seal in the tobacco's original 
ing year-round protection for silage. flavor and aroma 


Cooked food stored in extra strong Kaiser Alu Quick-frozen meats, direct from the packer, are 
minum Foil stays juicy. Use the same Kaiser Foil now wrapped in Kaiser Aluminum Foil to retain 
to cook and reheat meat — prevents drying out fresh flavor of selected quality cuts 





We now produce close to 30% of all the primary aluminum We are eager to work closely with any manufacturer who 
made in this country... and we are continuing to expand. For wishes to hitch his wagon to aluminum, “the brightest star in 


~ we believe that the future uses for this modern metal the world of metals.” Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora 
are almost unlimited tion, 196 Kaiser Building, Oakland 12, California 


FOR AN EXCITING PEEK INTO YOUR FUTURE WITH ALUMINUM—VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT Disneyland IN ANAHEIM, CALIF. 
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Water Heater 
Nameplate 


| AUTOMATIC 


Washing Machine Nameplate 
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Freezer Control Panel 
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Plexiglas ... Sales aid for fine products 
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ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pca. 


Representatives in princip fo 
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The Eisenhower-Eden conference won’t produce any dramatic solution 
for the Middle East crisis. Things have reached the point in that area 
where no rabbits can be pulled out of a hat. 


But when Eisenhower and Eden have completed their global survey, 
they will come up with something new in Middie Eastern affairs—a 
coordinated U. S.-British policy. 

The Russians, who have been hoping that the conference would pro- 


duce a rift, will be left in no doubt that the West intends to defend the 
Middle East at any cost. 


Whatever Bulganin has suggested in his letter to Eisenhower—at 
midweek the White House wasn’t saying—that purpose won't change, 


It looks now as if the conference will produce agreement on: 


¢ Handling the Arab-Israeli conflict. Pre-conference discussions have 
cleared the way for a joint statement covering the refugee problem and 
reaffirming the declaration made by the U. S. and Britain in 1950. In this 
declaration, the two countries (joined by France) promised that they would 
guarantee Arab-Israeli frontiers once they had been established by peaceful 
negotiations. 


¢ Economic aid. Both governments feel that long-term economic aid 
programs are a must for the Middle East. The only real question is 
whether the U. S. Congress will back Eisenhower on this question (page 70). 


¢ The Baghdad Pact. This “northern tier” alliance will be kept intact. 
But to avoid further friction with the Arab world, there will be no 
attempt to expand it. 
— e— 
Greece, on the fringe of the Middle East, is worrying both American 
and British officials. 


They fear that the upcoming elections (Feb. 19) will bring political 
chaos in Greece, undermine NATO's position there. 


The danger comes from a sudden shift in the Greek political scene. 
The major opposition party, led by ex-Premier Papandreou, has made an 
election alliance with the EDA, a Communist front organization. 


This alliance hac been gaining popular support due to (1) nationalist 
feeling over Cyprus; and (2) the rising cost of living. 


Now Moscow is moving in to help the EDA with election funds, and 
with promises to buy Greek tobacco surpluses. 


Papandreou apparently figures he can dump the Communists once he 
has beaten the Conservatives, who now rule in Greece. His plan is to call 
new elections and then get the reins of power in his own hands. 


But to Washington and London this looks like a dangerous game. The 
result is more likely to be the kind of political chaos that would lead either 
to Communist control or an army coup. 


The U.S. is doing some fence-mending in Turkey—and trying to 
strengthen the inflation-ridden Turkish economy. Clarence Randall, Presi- 
dential adviser on trade and commercial policy, has the job of fence-mender. 


Last year, Washington refused to grant Turkey a $300-million Export- 


Import Bank loan. The Turks wanted it to offset inflation generated by their 
ambitious development program. Our refusal embittered the Turks, who 
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didn’t feel that they were pushing development too fast. The U.S. felt the 
program was a danger to Turkey’s future. 

Randall is now in Turkey, hoping to find a compromise in this conflict. 
He is there as a private citizen at the invitation of the Turkish government, 
not as a U.S. official. 


In going to Turkey, Randall has three specific objectives: 
* To strengthen Turkish efforts to control inflation. 


* To get the Turkish development program on a sound basis, so it will 
pay off politically at the next election, now only two years off. 


* To convince the Turkish government that it can count on U.S. support 
as long as it needs it. 


Argentine economic prospects are looking up. Nornial commercial credit 
facilities for Argentina—suspended since 1949—were restored this week by 
two New York banks—Chase Menhattan and First National City. 


The two banks extended a credit line of up to $30-million to cover 
Argentina’s current commercial transactions. 


The move reflects considerable confidence in the stability of the new 
regime and in the soundness of its economic policies. More important, it 
indicates Argentine willingness to return to normal trading practices. 
(U. S. banks would have been willing to restore working credit to Peron, but 
he insisted on keeping tight control over foreign exchange.) 


It looks as if U.S. government assistance to Argentina—via loans and 
perhaps even grants—will come next. 


The new Argentine government has just about completed its long-range 
economic planning. Buenos Aires will soon send negotiating teams to the 
U.S. and Europe to seek financial help. Raul Prebisch, who has been master- 
minding the economic review, figures that Argentina will need a total of 
$1.1-billion in foreign public and private investment to gets its economy 
back on its feet. 


Washington is ready to help out. But the final decision will depend on 
the kind of proposals Argentina puts before the U.S. 


—oe— 


Volkswagen decided this week to abandon plans for assembling its cars 
in the U. 8. (BW—Aug.20’55,p141). 


The West German company says that a second look at high U.S. wage 
costs and expensive tooling costs has convinced it that the venture would 
be unprofitable. 


India almost came to the edge of civil war Jast week. An Indian 
version of race riots brought near anarchy in Bombay, the country’s second 
largest city. General strikes paralyzed other areas. 


It was.a government plan to redraw state boundaries, for the sake 
of administrative efficiency, that led to the riots. Prime Minister Nehru 
had counted on his personal prestige to carry the scheme through. 

At midweek, it looked as if Nehru was moving toward a face-saving 


solution. He seemed ready to forget his earlier plan, settle for a merger of 
existing states. 


Dentents copyrighted Under the general copyright on the Jan. 28, 1966, lsewe—Business Wook, 880 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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USAIRta 


air conditioning 
for Piasecki plant 


One of the largest air. conditioning systems using 
factory-assembled packaged central station equipment 
ever installed is now operating in the Piasecki Heli- 
copter Corporation plant at Morton, Pennsylvania, 
home of the world famous “‘whirly-birds”’. 

The conditioned space has an unusually large heat 
load, due to low ceilings, virtually continuous sus- 
pended light fixtures and extremely heavy concen- 
tration of personnel. The cooling season is usually eight 
months per year, because outside temperatures must 
be 55° or lower to meet the large heat load. 

Ten usAIRco RK units, totaling 390 tons, 
contain in a single casing all of the elements of a costly 
built-up system, including built-in evaporative 
condenser for water recirculation. The system 
conditions 70,000 square feet of floor space, including 


general offices, engineering and the cafeteria. Because plant 


operations went on without interruption, substantial 
Savings were made on installation costs. The system was 
designed by Charles S. Leopold, consulting engineer. 


usAIRco factory representatives, all trained air conditioning 
counselors, are located in more than 70 major cities in the 
United States, Canada, South America and overseas. For more 


information, write Robert C. Kelley, Sales Manager. 


UNITED STATES AIR CONDITIONING CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA ¢ Export: 13 E. 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers and engineers of 
a complete line of air conditioning, heating, and ventilating equipment 
for commercial, industrial and residential use 
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The man who look 








ERE’S THE MAN who looks around the corner for hundreds of thousands of A 
businessmen every week . . . and tells them what’s ahead. He is Clark "\ 

R. Pace, “‘Business Outlook” editor of Business Week. 
Clark is no grystal gazer. His brief, two-page weekly forecast is based on facts... , ie 


hard facts on which management men can base their business decisions. 

Twenty of Clark Pace’s 31 business years have been with McGraw-Hill. 
He grew up in Whitehall, Montana and earned his B.S. at Northwestern. 

After three years with the Chicago Journal of Commerce and two in Detroit 
writing publicity, he sailed for Europe to work for The Chicago Tribune's 
Paris Edition . .. and wait out the depression. But he landed in the middle 
of it when he returned in 1932, broke and jobless. Within three days he was 
financial copy reader with the N. Y. Evening Journal. In 1935 he spent a 
year at the copy desk of the N. Y. Herald Tribune before joining 
Business Week and McGraw-Hill. 

Since 1944, when he became the first editor of the “Business Outlook” } 
section, Clark Pace’s accurate business forecasting has enjoyed high 
readership among management men in business and industry. 

In experience . . . in knowledge of his job . . . in ability to serve his readers, H 
Clark Pace is typical of McGraw-Hill editors. They’re specialists. They 
know their fields. They live with the problems of the men who look to them 
for accurate reporting of news that is vital to their needs. 

McGraw-Hill editors pack each page with information that will help their 
readers do a more efficient job. That is why every McGraw-Hill publication 
provides the best possible audience for your advertising. 


McGraw-Hill | 


PUBLISHING COMPANY + INCORPORATED 








330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


More than a million men in business and industry 
pay to read McGraw-Hill Business Publications 
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LABOR SECY. James Mitchell is pitted against .. . 





EMPLOYER DELEGATE William McGrath who advocates .. . 


Pulling Out of the ILO 


U.S. employers are threatening to 


them ties with the International 
Lab Organization—better known as 
IL.)—a United Nations’ agency dedi 
cated to lifting workers’ economic stand 


ids throughout the world, and hay 


in is members labor, management, 


md government groups from 71 coun 
ty 
Sparking the withdrawal movement 
Wilham L. MeGrath, president of 


Willamson Co., a Cincinnati heater 
manufacturer. McGrath has been going 


to ILO meetings as delegate and ad 

n and off since 1949. He now 

think he lron Curtain countnes are 

tt mor than them share of 
i whiton 


¢ Support—McGrath seems to have 


onsiderable support in both the U.S 
Chamber of Commerce and in the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers, which 
jointly nominate the employer delegate 
an ti ippointment is made by 
th Pre lent 

iI r, withdrawal isn’t likely this 

ir. | pect is that the two business 


tions will commit themselves 
to participation in 1956 and, at the 
ime time, ask Eisenhower to appoint 
ommission to study the issue 
McGrath wants more than just 
emplover withdrawal. He has written 
to the President urging that the U.S 

ill ties with ILO “forthwith.” 
hat would mean withdrawal of govern 


150 / rheor 


ment and worker delegates as well. 

Such a step seems no more likely 
than U.S aidaea from the United 
Nations. For one thing, it would 
cripple the prestige of ILO. Second, 
it would be a financial blow, since th 
U.S. underwrites 25% of ILO’s budget. 
¢ Adversary—McGrath’s chief adversary 
is Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell 
McGrath's letter to the President was 
referred to Mitchell, who will collabo 
rate with the State Dept. in drafting 
a reply 

Mitchell's position is clear: “It has 
been the policy of the U.S. to partici 
pate in the ILO. ‘There is no question 
in my mind that it will continue to 
be the policy. This matter has not been 
raised by anyone we know of except on 
individual named McGrath.” 
¢ Boycott—Employer attitudes, how 
cver, may stiffen to the point where 
Mitchell will have to take a more 
conciliatory position 

Last June at Geneva, the U.S. em 
ployer delegation boycotted all the 
conference committees because Com 
munist employer delegates were ad 
mitted. The Communists were given 
only “deputy” status—voice but no 
vote—but this was unacceptable to 
McGrath 

McGrath argues that it is absurd 
to think an employer delegate from, 
say, Rumania speaks for anybody but 
the state and the Communist Party 





¢ Workers’ Plan—Western worker dele 
gates feel just as strongly about th« 
lack of independenc« of the Com 
munist worker representatives. But 
they believe that the solution lies im 
working out a plan that will force the 
large non-Communist majority — of 
workers and governments, as well as the 
employers, to draw a legal line between 
representatives of free and _ unfree 
workers and employers 

Many trade union leaders, in fact, 
see this conflict as a fine opportunity 
to brand the Communist unions in a 
world congress as tools of the state 
and not free organizations 

A three-nation committee has been 
set up to inquire into the question of 
the independence of employer and 
worker delegates. When the committee 
was not prepared to report at the ILO 
governing body meeting last fall, 
McGrath charged stalling. He said that 
meant the issue could not go on the 
agenda of the June, 1956, conference 

Many interested observers do not be 
lieve that the original [LO concept of 
tripartitism and universality can be 
maintained. They contend that the rise 
of Socialist governments has changed 
the nature of employment in many 
countries since ILO was founded. To 
keep up with the changes and to keep 
ILO effective, they say, may require 
changing the present tripartite structure 
of the organization. Eno 
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In offices, stores, schools and factories, a professionally 
planned lighting installation will pay you dividends in trouble-free operation. 


Key man in LIGHTING...who is he? 


When it comes to lighting an office, store, school or That's why we at Sylvania recommend bringing in pro- 


factory, his professional planning can save you operating fessional thinking early on every lighting job. And that's 
trouble, maintenance headaches and dollars for years to why we manufacture the quality and design of lighting 
come. This key man is your architect or consulting elec- fixture that an architect or engineer would be glad to 
trical engineer—best qualified to assure you of full recommend. 
return on your lighting dollar. Before you invest in lighting, why not talk to the best 
Today, architects and engineers treat lighting as a investment counselor you can—your architect or con- 
major, integral part of new and remodeled buildings. sulting electrical engineer”? 
They understand the useful and decorative values of 
well-lighted interiors. They respect lighting as an impor- 
tant capital investment—one that should pay dividends 
for the life of a building. 


SYLVANIA ELecTrRic Propucts Inc, 
Lighting Division— Fixtures 
One 48th Street, Wheeling, West Virginia 


SYLVANIA 


--- fastest growing name in sight 
LIGHTING * RADIO « ELECTRONICS + TELEVISION + ATOMIC ENERGY 





In Labor 


Rail Workers Ask Congress 


For 15% Boost in Pensions 


Ihe nation’s railroad workers are asking Congress to 
raise pensions 15% by amending the Railroad Retire 
ment Act 

Under the law, the workers now put 64% of pay up 
to $350 a month into the pension fund; carriers con 
tribute an equal amount. On retirement or if disabled, 
a worker receives up to $144 a month in benefits. This 
is in place of Social Security benefits 

U_1ons representing |4-million rail employees propose 

* Deduction of the workers’ pension payment from 
pay before the federal withholding tax ms figured, not 
afterward as now; this would cut the withholding tax 

* An increase in pension contributions from 64% to 
74% to make possible the 15% boost in benefits; this 
increase in cost to workers would be largely offset by 
the cut in the withholding tax, the unionists say 

George M. Harrison, president of the Brotherhood of 
Kailway Clerks, outlined the union proposal in Chicago 
last week 


Plumbers Add Their Pressure 
To Labor Front in Kohler Strike 


One of the signs of unity in the labor movement is 
i “Don't buy Kohler” campaign backed by the 
Plumbers & Pipe Fitters Union—the craftsmen most 
directly concerned with the installation of products of 
the strikebound Kohler Co 

The Plumbers & Pipe Fitters Union has advised 
members nationally that a 21l-month strike against 
Kohler by the United Auto Workers is for “a just and 
righteous cause,” and should be supported 

But while urging members to “request” master 
plumbers and other employers and the public not to 
use Kohler products, the union cautions members not to 
refuse to handle Kohler plumbing ware if told to. 
to handle and install Kohler 
products on the job, such actions would be a secondary 
boveott in violation of the ‘Taft-Hartley Act and state 


If vou should refuse 


laws,’ the union warned 


Jurisdiction Over Unborn Jobs 


Drags Out Routine Bargaining 


Detroit newspapers are on the streets again. 

5 a week this year and 
$2.75 more in 1957 ended the strike, which began before 
Chnstmas (BW —Dec.17'55,p43). These could have been 
negotiated much sooner except for the emergence of an 


oa 
Wage increases averaging $3 


1582 Labo 





issue that has significance for all who deal with union 
craftsmen. 

Automation in production will mean new ways of 
doing old jobs—and often will mean cutting across 
former jurisdictional lines. What happened in Detroit 
illustrates that. 

Newly developed printing processes—not yet even con 
templated in Detroit—would eliminate one phase of 
work being done by members of the International 
Typographical Union. ITU metmbers now place type 
into forms from which mats and, in a subsequent step, 
semicircular lead plates are made. New processes provide 
for galley proofs of ITU-set type to be pasted onto 
cardboard forms from which plates are made for the 
press by photographic and engraving work. 

Because ITU workers will be displaced, the union 
claims the new work. But so do two other unions—the 
American Newspaper Guild, which represents artists, and 
the Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

[TU refused to sign a Detroit contract that would 
not recognize its jurisdiction over the new jobs; the 
Guild (which also has reporters as members) and the 
Photo-Engravers wouldn't sign a pact surrendering the 
jobs. ‘The result was an impasse broken only through a 
compromise that was accepted largely because the new 
processes won't be used in Detroit during the two-year 
contract period. 

Other publishers may face the same fight. And 
employers in other industries may face similar ones— 
not necessary when new processes are adopted but when 
there is even a possibility of changes involving jobs. 


illinois Employer Groups Unite 
For Fight on SUB Integration 


Five major employer organizations in Illinois have 
united to oppose simultaneous payments of state unem 
ployment compensation and employer-financed supple 
mental benefits. 

The United Auto Workers, backed by other unions, 
is secking Illinois approval of integration. If it is obtained, 
SUB plans will begin paying benefits June 1; if not, 
there may be a delay in integration nationally. 

Under Illinois law—and laws of many other states 
partial pay from an employer during a layoff must be 
deducted from state UC benefits. If the “wage” from 
the employer exceeds the amount of UC due, no state 
benefit is paid. 

UAW wants the state to decide that SUB does not 
constitute employer-paid wages, and so does not bar 
simultaneous state benefits. The Illinois employer asso 
ciations, banded together in an Information Committee 
on Unemployment Benefits, contend that no administra 
tive ruling can legally approve integration. They argue 
that this could be done only “by changing the Illinois 
law . . . a matter for consideration by the state legisla 
ture,’ which doesn’t meet again until 1957 

Administrative rulings permitting UC-SUB integration 
have been made in Michigan, New York, Massachusetts 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and Delaware. But employcr 
associations in several of these states have indicated that 
injunctive action will be taken if state benefits are paid 
to anyone receiving SUB (BW —Jan.21°56,p63) 
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MAJOR AREAS 
of Substantial Labor Surplus 


INDIANA: 
Terre Haute, Evansville 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
Lawrence, Lowell 
MINNESOTA: 
Duluth-Superiors 
NEW JERSEY: 
Atlantic City 
NORTH CAROLINA: 
Asheville, Durham 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
Altoona, Erie, Johnstown, Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre—Harzelton 
PUERTO RICO: 
Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan 
RHODE ISLAND: 
Providence 
WASHINGTON: 
Tacoma 
WEST VIRGINIA: 
Charleston 
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SMALLER AREAS 
of Substantial Labor Surplus 


ALABAMA: 
Anniston, Florence-Sheffield, Jasper 
CONNECTICUT: 
Danielson 
ILLINOIS: 
Harrisburg, Herrin-Murphysboro-West 
Frankfort, Litchfield, Mount Carmel-Olney, 
Mount Vernon 
INDIANA: 
Michigan City, Laporte, Vincennes 
KANSAS: 
Coffeyville-independence-Parsons, Pittsburg 
KENTUCKY: 
Corbin, Frankfort, Hazard, Henderson, 
Lexington, Madisonville, Middiesboro- 
Harlan, Morehead-Grayson, Owensboro, 
Paintsville-Prestonburg, Pikeville- 
Williamson 
MAINE: 
Biddeford-Sanford 
MARYLAND: 
Cumberlanc 
MICHIGAN: 
Escanaba, Iron Mountain, Marquette 
NEW JERSEY: 
Bridgeton, Long Branch 
NEW YORK: 
Amsterdam 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
Fayetteville, Kinston, Mount Airy, Rocky 
Mount, Shelby-Kings Mountain, 
Waynesville 

OKLAHOMA 
McAlester 

PENNSYLVANIA: 
Berwick-Bloomsburg, Clearfield-DuBois, 
Indiana, Kittanning-Ford City, Lewistown, 
Lock Haven, Pottsville, Sunbury-Shamokin- 
Mt. Carmel, Uniontown-Connelisville. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Marion-Dillon 

TENNESSEE 
Bristol-Johnson City-Kingsport, LaFollette- 
Jellico-Tazewell 

TEXAS: 
Texarkana 

VERMONT 
Burlington 

VIRGINIA: 
Big Stone Gap-Appalachio, Covington- 
Clifton Forge, Radford-Pulaski, Richiands- 
Bivefield 

WEST VIRGINIA: 
Beckley, Bluefield, Fairmont, Logan, Point 
Pleasant-Gallipolis, Ronceverte-White 
Sulphur Springs, Welch 


Fewer, But Still a Blotch on the Map 


The map and charts above show the 
pockets of chronic unemployment” r 
ferred to by Pres. Eisenhower in his 
State of the Union messagi 

Already in Washington a battle is 
taking shape over how the federal gov 
crmment should provide aid for these 
economic distres iTcas Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D-Ill.) has drafted a bill that 
has labor support. It is ambitious and 
differs sharply from the Eisenhower Ad 


ministration s more conservative pro 


posal for solving the problem (BW 
Jan.14°56,p77 

According to the latest Bureau of 
Employment Security reports, 19 major 
reas in the U.S. have an extensive 


surplus of labor. In addition, 65 smaller 
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reas have a large labor surplu A] 
though BES changed its method of 
classification during 1955, the 84 areas 
now rated as having a substantial sur 
plus can be compared with 144 areas 
where similar conditions existed at the 
beginning of 1955 

l otal unemployment has decreased, 
too. Early 1955 Bureau of Census fig 
ures listed 2.8-million unemployed, or 
+.4% of the total U.S. work force 
Latest Census figures show that 1956 
got off to a better start, with 2.4-mil 
lion unemployed, or 3.6% of the work 
force 

BES classifies a labor market area as 
having a “substantial labor surplus” un 
der the following conditions 


¢ If there are more people hunting 
jobs than there are jobs—a condition 
expected to last at least four months 

° If the ratio of unemployment to 
the total labor force in the area is 6% 
or more 

¢ If requirements for nonagricul 
tural labor show that for two-month 
and four-month intervals, employment 
will decline or show no significant in 
CcCTCAsM 

¢ If seasonal or temporary factors 
ire not the cause of the current or antic 
ipated labor surplus. To combat thes« 
conditions, the 1956 President's Eco 
nomic Report calls for establishment 
of the Area Assistance Administration 
in the Commerce Dept. eno 
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Union War Plan 


AFL-CIO draws up a 
secret list of nonorganized 
plants that will be gunned for 
in next drive. 


The AFL-CIO has compiled a list 
of nonunion plants on a city-by-city 
preparation for a national 
organizing drive scheduled to start next 
Completed last weekend, it 1 
guide to 
videly publicized new push for mem 
bers will be concentrated 
* Finding the Gaps—The federation’s 

regional directors, aided by the AFI 
CIO research department, surveyed all 


Dasi i 


month 


| top-secret where labor's 


major and minor industrial areas across 
the unorganized 
yhant According to 
mc unionists, the findings—now being 
tudied in Washington “surpri 
ing” evidence of gaps in labor's oTgan 
7 d rank 
Dh will be placed before the 
AFL-CIO executive council meeting in 
Miami Beach in early February. Plans 
for the 1956 drive and top priority 
targets will be ratified at that time. But 
there will be “no premature announce 
nents” of the nonunion strongholds 
to be brought under attack 
to John W 
mnization the 
vant to “tip its hand” on strategy 
Southern worker 
major target of the coming campaign 
jut “a southern drive 
ntemplated,” Livingston said in 
Washington this week. Instead of a 
1956 version of Operation Dixie con 
ducted without notable success im the 
mid-1940s, AFL-CIO plans a national 
rive—without fanfare.” 
lhe federation’s 320 organizers will be 
igned throughout the 
ording to sparsely unionized industric 
mstead of on a regional basis, as befor 
¢ Line of Attack—The activities of this 
organizing corps (backed by 
timillion in funds and 


country to pinpomt 


ind = industri 


were 


Hryecy 


According 
director of 
federation 


I ivingston 


doesn't 
ot course, will he 


as such, isn't 


slogans and 


country a 


in initial 
i Promise of 
more, if necessary) will be concentrated 
on 

* Unionizing “holdout” plants in 
reas generally considered to be tightly 
orgamized. In Illinois and lowa, com 
AFL-CIO Region 14, for in 
the federation survey found 
00,000 nonunion workers in 94 diffe: 
ent industries and crafts, and these will 


be the target of a umon mop-up opera 


tance 


hon 
¢ Organizing industries and groups 
of workers shown by the AFL-CIO 
to be predominantly unorgan 
ized nationally. 
Che biggest federation efforts prob 
ibly will be directed against the latter 


urvey 
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broad group, leaving the mop-up cam- 
paign cent to staffs of AFL-CIO in- 
ternationals and to state and local 
federations. 

¢ Targets—Offhand, says Livingston, 
the industries most likely to be prime 
targets of the 1956 drive are the chem- 
ical, textile, wood, paper, and shoe 
industries. And, he notes, organizing 
“a tremendous potential’ among 
white collar workers—particularly those 
in government, state and civic employ- 


has 


ment, in the retail field, and in general 
offices (page 126). 

Because many of the industries on 
the AFL-CIO list have large segments 
unorganized in the South, much of the 
federation’s advance propaganda is 
directed below the Mason-Dixon Line. 
For instance, AFL-CIO is circulating 
Census Bureau figures showing the 
average family in the South earned only 
$3,300 in 1954 as compared with $4,- 
500 for the rest of the country. 





Cost of Living: 


Total 
Cost of 
Living 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


December, 1954 
January, 1955 
February 

March 

April 

May 


101.5 

97.7 
107.1 
115.0 
113.8 
112.3 


110.4 
110.6 
110.8 
110.8 
111.2 
117.1 


December, 
December, 
December, 
December, 
December, 
December, 


June . 1 
July . ] 
August . ] 
September ] 
October 
November 109.8 


Dec., 1955 114.7 109.5 


Data: Dept. of Lebor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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What’s Happening to It 


1947-49 = 100 


Clothing Housing 


Total 


103.7 
104.2 
109.4 
113.9 
116.4 
118.9 


119.7 
119.6 


Rent Only 


103.0 
107.0 
110.4 
115.6 
120.7 
127.6 


129.4 
129.5 
129.7 
130.0 
129.9 
130.3 


130.4 
130.4 
130.5 
130.5 
130.8 
130.9 


131.1 
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104.8 

97.1 
102.2 
108.1 
105.1 
105.3 


104.3 
103.3 
103.4 
103.2 
103.1 
103.3 


103.2 
103.2 
103.4 
104.6 
104.6 
104.7 


104.7 








Steadiest Year Since Before the War 


With a decline in December, the cost of living index 
leaves “escalator-adjusted” wages unchanged. 


showed the 
year simece 


Living costs last year 
stability” of an 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
last weekend Ihe 
ended with costs down slightly from 
November to 114.7% of 1947-49 living 
costs The decline—the first since 
August—left the BLS index at the end 
of 1955 just 0.4% higher than a year 
carhier 

The December 
escalator” 


greatest 
1940, the 


announced ycal 


index level means 
wages of General Electric 
Co. and Sylvania Electric Products Co 
employees remain unchanged, These 
groups and a number of others have 
c-of-l pacts that provide for adjust 
ments—if warranted—cach calendar quar- 
ter 

The bulk of c-of-l contracts, cover 
more than a million workers in 
sutos and other industries, call for the 


’ 
ng 


next quarterly review when BLS’ Janu 
iy figures come out, a month from 
now. It will take a big jump in costs 
to 115.2%-—to give auto workers an- 
other penny in pay 

During the past year, the govern- 
ment’s c-of-l index fluctuated between 
114.2% (in April and May) and 115% 
(in November) for a “stabilized” range 
of 0.8%. Housing, apparel, and service 
items climbed to higher levels during 
the year; food costs declined (table). 

Meanwhile, according to the Labor 
Dept., factory take-home pay rose in 
December to a new record high of 
$73.15 a week for the worker with 
three dependents of $65.79 for the 
single worker with none This is a 
30-cents-a-week gain for the month, and 
it brings the total jump in factory take- 
home for the year to $4.50 a week. END 
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YOU BUY ONLY THE TRUCK CHASSIS. Choose any make of battery- 


powered electric industrial truck. Buy one truck or an entire fleet. 





SAVE UP TO 33% CASH OUTLAY. This new Exide leasing plan brings 
initial cost for electric trucks down within range of trucks using 
any other kind of power, 


are tremendous! 


SAVE UP T0 33% CASH OUTLAY ON ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


New Exide leasing plan points the way to lower materials handling costs 


Look how many ways Exide-powered 
electric industrial trucks can save you 
money just through operating econo- 
mies: no wasted power when the truck 
is stopped ; faster handling of materials; 
no unscheduled downtime; no high re- 
pair bills. Added safety feature—no both- 
ersome fumes or noise. You pay for 
Exide power as ycu use it—the same as 
with other forms of power. But electric 
trucks give you over twice the operat- 
ing life. Additional shifts multiply the 
economies. 


Now you can have all these advantages 
at a new low initial investment—through 
the Exide leasing plan. And you get 
famous Exide-Ironclad heavy duty bat- 
teries with the unique positive plate, 


Electrolyte flows easily through slotted 
power tubes to reach more active mate 
rial faster. Result: an Exide-lronclad 
delivers more power quicker for a longer 
time at lower cost, 


Get all the facts and figures on how the 
Exide leasing plan can meet your par- 
ticular requirements. Call your Exide 
sales representative. Talk with any elec- 
tric truck salesman. Send the coupon 


Exide 





LEASE POWER PACKAGE FROM EXIDE. You receive famous Fxide- 


Ironclad Batteries, plus the charger. Monthly cost is surprisingly low 





PAY BATTERY LEASING COSTS OUT OF OPERATING ECONOMIES. 


Exide-powered electric trucks cost less to own and operate. Savings 








Exide Industrial Division 


The Electric Storage Battery Company ~ 


Phila. 2, Pa 


Send me detoils on the new plan for 
cutting cosh ovtley on eleciric trucks 


Nome Title 
Company 

Street 

City lone State 
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THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks... 


. .. about Sproul’s doubts 
... building prospects . . . bank 
loans... the drop in Hawaiian- 
American . . . Seiberling acts. 





Wall Streeters, especially the uneasy 
ones, are still pondering the way in 
hich Allan Sproul, president of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, aired 
his doubts of the consumer credit situa 
tion. Asked Sproul: “Will it then be 
me Clear that we drove our productive 
‘pacity to unsustainable limits—for the 
present—by 
mand from the future 


borrowing consumer de 


An 8% to 10% drop in home build- 


ing is in sight for 1956, in the opinion 
of Roy Wenzlik, building analyst. Be 

use this is an election year, Wenzlik 
looks for a return later to no-down 
payment terms—as do many Streeters 
Without an casing of credit, he thinks 


the drop might be 18% or 20% 
A banker's eve view of the bank loan 
reported by Aubrey G 
Lanston & Co., In 1 government 
nd house in the Street. Says Lanston 
Banks around the country tell us that 
the prospective loan demand still seems 
They, therefore, don't 
how mterest rates can ease 7 


picture as 


t hy trong 


\ plunge of more than $22—down 


to SYS—was the Monday reaction of 

\mencan- Hawaiian Steamship Co 

tock, after its president, Samuel H 

\locrman, said he saw “no good reason 

its recent price level The stock 

lunbed from $62.50 to $131.25 
Septe mber 


\merican Viscose Corp. admits it has 
had some “informal” merger talks with 
Nopeo Chemical Co 


Locking the barn? Streeters hear that 
Sciberling Rubber Co. has wcquired 

unselors on both stockholders and 
publ relation since the company 

ined that the Ekdward Lamb interests 
BW —Nov.20'55,p29) had picked up 
more than ) of its stock 


A littl 
less optimism for a while might be 
constructive (W. I Ilutton & Co 
The market is likely to remain 
) nervous trading affair.”” (Goodbody & 
Co Some cash should be held 
for favorable investment later.” (EF. 1 
Iiutton & Co.) “Selectivity is 
the order of the dav Daniel Reeves 
( 


Market letter gleanings 
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October Low = 100 


” THE STOCK MARKET: 
A testing of its October low 
could be near 


1s5s— 


10— 









INDUSTRIALS 





105 — 
1955 , 1956 
~ ae Pere Oe eee ee 
Oct 3 ? 16 23 
low Nov Dec January 


Date Standard & Poor's Corp. Daily Stock Price indexes 
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Eisenhower Is the Pivot 


In his economic report to the nation, 
(page 27) Pres. Eisenhower _ said, 
When the economy has reached so 
high a level its near-term course is 
inevitably surrounded by a margin of 
uncertamty 

Uncertainties about the business out 
look, the President's decision on a 
second term, and the health of the 
stock market itself have all been acting 
to give the market its worst—and most 
prolonged—sinking spell since last Or 
tober And, as time goes on, that 
margin of uncertainty” seems to be 
widening 

The pivotal element in the market 
outlook just now probably is Eisen 
hower’s decision. If he declines t 
make the race, the market would prob 
ably see a fairly prolonged sell-off 
Reynolds & Co. sums up much of Wall 
Street's opinion Unless Pres. Eisen 
hower clects to run again the setback 
of the past three weeks is merely 
But the sell 
off will probably not be sharp, as it was 
following the September heart attack 
Ihe clement of surprise is not there 


taste of what is m store 


but the clement of disappointment 
would be very strong 

If the President chooses to run again, 
the market would probably pick up 
sharply, with most analysts looking for 
new highs 
e The Indexes—Last weck saw Stand 
ard & Poor's index of 50 industrial 
stocks dip to within 6% of its Octobe: 
low, after being 15% above it. The 
rail index performed even more poorh 

after moving 15.5% above its October 
low, it had slumped to only 4% higher 
than that mark. Many individual issues 
are trading very near or well below 
their October lows (page 158) 

One analyst, Harold Clayton of 
Hemphill, Noves & Co., has pointed 
out that for the better than 1,000 
common issucs on the New York Stock 
Exchange, last week's decline was two 
thirds as bad as the week of the Presi 
dent's heart attack. The decline was 
led by the very groups that had been 
spearheading the post-heart attack ad 
vance—aircraft manufacturing, _ steel, 
rubber, autos, and building materials 

Not only was the fact that the mar- 
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THe $1 GREAT STares 


SERVEO BY THe 
WORFOLK AND WESTE®, 


west 
VIRGINIA 





“Those Norfoik and Western 















industrial specialists know how 
to keep a secret, too...!” 








* can talk freely to the Norfolk and 


Western's plant location specialists. With many years 
of experience in helping manufacturers find good 
plant sites in the Land of Plenty, they understand the 
reasons for secrecy. You can tell them exactly what 
you require and when you'll require it, and they'll 
respect your confidence. They also will provide you, 
without obligation, detailed and up-to-date informa- 
tion about plant sites meeting your requirements. . . 
work with you quietly and enthusiastically, as long 
as necessary. 


Write, Wire or Phone: 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer 6-702 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfoik and Western Railway 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


orfotk. Wesleve. 


RAILWAY 





RIEGEL 


makes paper to 
take “die” out of 


DIELECTRICS 


Hidden in the heart of radio 
and TV sets are many small 
parts .. . coil forms, connector 
strips, insulating washers and 
bushings . which get extra 
life from a special Riegel rag- 
base saturating paper. Impreg- 
nated with resins and lami- 
nated, the rag paper gives 
greater strength, stability, 
moisture resistance and dielec- 
tric strength . . . sustained 
through longer life. It's one 
more example of Riegel's abil- 
ity to tailor-make paper for 
almost any need. More than 
600 grades now offered. Write 
to Riegel Paper Corp., Box 250, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SPECIAL PAPERS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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ket had penetrated its January lows 
taken as a sign of technical weakness, 
but Streeters have 
by trading volume 


was at its worst, 


ilso been disturbed 

When the sell-off 
volume was heaviest 
last week. When the market finally 
started to rally this week the average 
picked up about 15% of all they had 
lost the November highs. But 
daily volume shrank from the 2.5 
million share mark, which had been the 
level during the slump, to little over 
2-million shares 


Since 


And the number of stocks advancing 
during the rally was far less than the 
number that had declined in the earlier 
slick 
¢ Short 


significant, 


Interest—Another, but less 


disquieting sign came last 


Pushing Near—or 


1955 


High 


25 169 
00 73 
12 41 
62 §2 
12 68 


Hayes 2 62 
& Laughlir 25 
lr, Financial 12 
ble Steel ) SO 
ral Portland Cement 
Schenley Ind 
M tgomery Ward 
Borg Warner 
Gvivania Bla 


Carborundur 


Lukens 
Best Pood 
Olin- Mathiesor 


Stee 


Studebaker Packard 
Per yivania R. R 
Lee Rubber & Tire 
Ruberoid 


Libby Owe Ford 
National 
National 
Republic Steel 
U. 5. Gypeun 


Steel 


Biscuit 


Border 
American Motors 
Celanese Corp 
National Dairy 


National Gypsum 


Maytag 
Sharon Steel 
N. Y¥., New Haver 
Alhed Mil 


& Heid 


75 
12 
62 
62 


50 
25 
47 
50 
62 


56 Range 


week when the short interest was 
revealed to be at the lowest level in 
over two years. ‘Traditionally, a heavy 
short interest has been regarded as pro 
viding a solid cushion in the case of a 
sharp break 

In line with the general market, Ferd 
Motor Co. stock slumped over five 
points from its peak premium quoted i" 
New York. Following the offering last 
week, the over-the-counter price in New 
York rose to slightly over $70. At one 
point early this week, it had slipped 
back to the offering price of $64.50. and 
the underwriting syndicate, which was 
kept intact despite the fast sale of the 
stock, offered to buy any of the stock 
at the offering price, thereby putting a 
floor under the price at that point. 


Through—October Lows 


Percent Change 

Recent 

Lou Price 

$101 50 $150 37 11.3 

S4 64.25 12.9 
$5 % 37 11 
0 43 18 
57 sv 13 


from 


1955-56 High 


27 43 13 
$2 44 18 
42 “42 12 
$2 45 15 
43 14 


20 25 
73.3 20 
“4 17 
41 14 
” iS 


44 2 25 
47 7 24 
% 7 23 


75 
25 
25 
sO 
87 


62 
62 
26.37 
412 
79.12 
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PUTTIN 


Motor control panel for the LeMaire drilling machine uses 
standard units listed in the Allen-Bradley handy catalog. 























A 
LEMAIRE 


DRILLING 
MACHINE 





More and more manufacturers of high speed produc- 
tion machines are standardizing on Allen-Bradley motor 
control. 


The reason is not hard to discover, All Allen-Bradley 
controls are designed for unfailing dependability. For 
example, the simple solenoid mechanism in Allen-Bradley 
motor starters has only one moving part. There are no 
pivots, pins, or linkages to wear, corrode, stick, or break. 
That's why these relays, contactors, and starters are good 
for millions of trouble free operations. 


Write “Allen-Bradley control” into your specifications. 
It will prove to be a real selling asset. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada—Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


Care 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 


SOLENOID MOTOR NTROL 
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In Washington 


Antitrusters Score Patent Victory 
in AT&T Case, Settle With IBM 


Consent decrees wound up two of the government's 
biggest antitrust cases this weck: 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. settled with 
the antitrusters on a basis that gives the government a 
sweeping patent victory, but leaves other aspects of the 
company’s operations pretty much as they are. 

International Business Machines Corp. signed an agree- 
ment that among other things binds it to sell as well as 
lease new tabulating and electronic data processing ma- 
chines to its customers. Up until now, IBM has sold 
some machines but has kept others on a lease-only basis. 

The settlement reached with AT&T makes all the 
company’s existing patents available to domestic appli- 
cants royalty-free. Only exceptions are the three com 
panies that, with AT&T, operated a patent pool—Radio 
Corp. of America, General Electric, and Westinghouse. 

Involved are some 8,600 AT&T patents, including the 
basic ones on the transistor and color TV. And all future 
patents must be licensed to all comers at reasonable 
rates, which will be fixed by court order if the parties 
don't see eve to eye 

KCA (now enmeshed in a big radio and TV patent 
monopoly case of its own with the government), GE, 
ind’ Westinghouse will have access to existing and future 
\T&T patents only on a reasonable royalty basis. And 
they can have them only if they reciprocate and make 
their own patents in the telephone field available to 
VTA T on the same basis 

Justice’s Antitrust Chief Barnes claims the AT&T 
decree “will open up the electronics and television indus- 
try to competition.” 

But the settlement falls far short of the splitup asked 
vhen the suit was filed during the Truman regime. The 
government orginally asked (1) that Western Electric 
be split off from AT&T, which owns the telephone oper 
ating companies known as the Bell System; (2) that 
Western Electric sell its 50% interest in Bell Labora 
tories to AT&T; (3) that Western Electric itself be split 
into three companies 

None of this will be done now. Western Electric 
remains as the manufacturing arm of the Bell System. 
But Western Electric and AT&T are limited to equip- 
ping and providing common carrier communications 
services, where the charges are subject to public utility 
regulation. 

[here is a major exception to this limitation. AT&T 
is permitted to furnish facilities for the government 

But the company was given five years to get out of 
the business of leasing and maintaining facilities for pri 
vate communications—such as two-way taxi radios and 
two-way communications svstems used by some utilities 
and oil companies. And Western Electric must sell 
within three years—Westrex Corp., a relatively small 
manufacturer of sound recording equipment for the 
movie industry. In addition, neither AT&T nor West 
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ern Electric will be able to act as distributors for equip- 
ment manufactured by outside companies 

In settling with the government, IBM also agreed to 
make some patent concessions and curtail some of its 
manufacturing activities. The company will open up cer- 
tain patents on a royalty-free or reasonable royalty basis 
to other companies. IBM further consented to sell cer 
tain types of card-making machinery, and, by 1963, to 
dispose of any part of its card manufacturing facilities 
that amount to more than 50% of the card-making 
capacity in the U.S. 


Eisenhower Calls for New Deal 


On Pan Am Plea for Pacific Route 


Pres. Eisenhower has called for new cards in another 
overseas air route case—and it looks like at least a tem- 
porary break for Pan American World Airways. 

At issue is Pan Am’s request to fly a great circle route 
to Japan and the Orient. A year ago, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board recommended against Pan Am’s plea to 
be freed from a mandatory stop at a mid-Pacific point— 
which makes its route 1,500 miles longer than that of 
the rival Northwest Airlines. 

At the time, Eisenhower, who has the final say, took 
no action on the case. Now the President has asked 
CAB to review its opinion in the light of changed cir- 
cumstances. 

He didn’t say so, but the figuring is this: During the 
year, trans-Pacific air traffic has been profitable enough 
to take both Pan Am and Northwest off subsidy. 

Recently, CAB has tended to permit more competition 
on routes where no subsidies are being paid—which 
might mean a reversal of the old recommendation against 
Pan Am. 

o 7 . 


Oil Refiners Urged to Expand 
Capacity for Supersonic Fuel 


U.S. petroleum refiners should steadily expand their 
capacity for turning out the new and higher grade of 
fuel required by supersonic airplanes and by some super 
sonic missiles. 

That was the warning this week from Brig. Gen. Will 
W. White, a former official of Jersey Standard who is 
returning to private life after two years as chief of the 
Pentagon's Petroleum Logistics Div. 

The fuel type, known as JP-5, is heavier than the ordi- 
nary distillates used for jet planes. Private industry and 
the military are working extensively to develop standard 
laboratory methods for testing the high temperature 
stability of JP-5. But progress has been painfully slow. 


. . . 
Changed Manpower Regulations 


Give Essential Industry a Break 


lhe government has issued new manpower regulations 
allowing young men with critical civilian occupations 
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In addition to the many permanently mounted Moyno 
pump installations, Realemon has two Moyno pumps 
mounted on wheels which can be moved to any of 
the 24 biending tanks. This provides a quick and 
economical way of blending the juices. The Moyno 
is self-priming; won't cavitate or vapor-lock, It has 
no valves to stick, no pistons to gum up. It's trouble- 
free and built for tough service. 








The Moyno pump has had an out- 
standing performance record for 
more than 8 years at Realemon- 
Puritan Company, Chicago, Iil., 
makers of the famous Realemon 
beverages. Fruit juice concen- 
trates must be pumped and filter. 
ed to blending tanks... a task 
only Moyno pumps can perform 
to Realemon's satisfaction. 


Moyno’ Pump exclusive choice of Realemon 
engineers for pumping juice concentrates 


Moynos regularly handle a wide variety of products 
that other types of pumps can’t handle—products such as 
potato salad, chow mein, fruit, alkalis, pastes, paints, tar 
—even cement and plaster, 


In the preparation of many of the famous Realemon prod- 
ucts, concentrated fruit juices often must be pumped and 
filtered to blending tanks. 

Pumps formerly used to handle this exacting process 
wore out completely in a few months because of their 
inability to stand up under the high acids in citrus juice 
concentrates, 

Realemon then changed to the Moyno pump, Its unique 
rotor and stator arrangement forms sealed progressing 
cavities that move the material and provide positive dis- 
placement. For this Realemon application, Moynos with 
chrome-plated rotors and synthetic rubber stators were 
selected, to assure trouble-free service and long pump life. 

Moyno pumps have now been in operation at Realemon 
for more than eight years, with an outstanding performance 
record. The only maintenance required is simply to replace 
the rotor and stator about once a year. 


Perhaps the Moyno will solve your pumping problems, 
too. Write us today for complete information. Ask for a 
free copy of Bulletin 30-BW. 


MOYNO PUMP 


DIVISION 


Springfield, Ohio 
Brantiord, Ontario 





CORPORATE YARDSTICKS... 


— factors which contribute 


WILLIAM R.WHITE 
(photographed at the 
Nev York Stock Ex 
change), president of 
The New York Society 
of Security Analysts, 
1954-55. He is Stock 
Market Analyst for 
Hornblower & Weeks 
members of The New 
York Stock Exchange 


to corporate strength, as cited 


by leading security analysts 


“Management astute enough to capitalize on present- 
day opportunities in our expanding economy and suffi- 
ciently foresighted to undertake aggressive product re 
search to keep ahead of competitors—this is a corporate 
yardstick of executive ability that security analysts hold 
in high esteem.” 


and other principal 
‘ k and commodity 
exchanges 


AMERICAN MACHINE 


WILLIAM R. Waitt 


AND METALS, INC. Comprises nine 


divisions and one subsidiary manufacturing a score of 
widely differing products sold to almost all major indus- 
tries. This diversification has contributed to the com 


pany’s steady growth. 


American 
Machine and 
Metals, Inc. 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N., Y, 


162  “Clavernment 


DIVISIONS: 

Tothurst Centrifugals 

N lagara Filters 

Troy Laundry Machiner) 
Riehle Testing Machine 
Trout Mining 

De Bothezat Fans 
United States Gauges 
Gotham Instruments 
Autobar Dispenser Sys 


SUBSIDIARY 
The Lamb Electric Comp 





special preference in the Military Re- 
serve program. 

Under one ruling, men with cer- 
tain technical skills who are employed 
in essential industries now can enlist 
for only six months’ active duty. 
Under regular induction, they would 
be subject to at least two years of 
active service. Included in the list: 

¢ Engineers, scientists, die set 
ters, jig and template makers, pat 
tern makers, tool and die makers and 
designers, a dozen-odd other jobs. 

¢ Industries such as defense pro 
duction, health and welfare services, 
and education 

Skilled workers in short supply in 
the armed services—aircraft and en 
gine mechanics, electronic techni 
cians, and such—don’'t get in on the 
abbreviated program 

Another new regulation broadens 
the list of technicians who can trans- 
fer from the Ready Reserve to the 
Standby Reserve. The regulation is 
aimed at removing from the Ready 
Reserve all men who would probably 
be deferred from military service in 
case of war 

Only Ready Reservists with skills 
considered “in excess of military re 
quirements” will be screened out. A 
machinist assigned to a_ Reserve 
ordnance unit, for instance, would 
most likely be kept in the Ready Re 
serve. So would a mechanical engi 
neer trained as a jet aircraft pilot. 


Administration Plugs Record 


On Labor Law Enforcement 


The Administration is telling labor 
people it has been doing a better job 
of cracking down on violators of fed- 
eral wage and labor standard laws 
than the Truman Administration. 

Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell cites 
figures showing that from 1950 
through 1952—the last three years of 
the Truman regime—only 476 en- 
forcement cases were initiated against 
contractors doing federal construc- 
tion work. In this time, he says, only 
one contractor was blacklisted from 
further government contracts 

Mitchell gives this tally of the 
number of comparable cases initiated 
by the Fisenhower Administration: 
250 in 1953, 346 in 1954, and 547 last 
year. In the same period 40 contrac 
tors were blacklisted. And there are 
11 more blacklist cases pending 
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ORDER YOUR 


A Handy Guide to all Editorial and Advertising 
Content Appearing in Business Week during the 
second half of 1955... 


Business Week’s semi-annual Index is a useful 
volume, designed for easy, quick reference to more 
than 5,000 pages of editorial and advertising con- 
tent appearing in Business Week during the sec- 
ond half of 1955. Hundreds of America’s leading 
companies have already placed their advance 


orders for this edition. 


All editorial articles are indexed and cross-indexed 


alphabetically by subject for convenient reference. 


WHEN BUSINESSMEN WANT 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 





COPY TODAY! 


The advertising index lists alphabetically all com- 
panies who have advertised in Business Week dur- 
ing the last six months of 1955. The dates of every 


insertion are listed for each advertiser. 


Only a limited quantity of Indexes will be printed 

and advance orders will be filled first. To reserve 
your copy now, simply fill out and return the cou- 
pon below—and enclose your check, cash, or money 


order in the amount of $1 for each copy ordered. 


index now going to press — Reserve your copy 





today for delivery in March, 1956. 





Business Week 
Promotion Department 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


Gentlemen 


Please reserve Business Week Indexes for 
check, cash, or money order in the amount of $ 


is enclosed 


When the Index volumes are ready for delivery in March, 


1956, please ship them to 
NAME 

COMPANY 

ADORESS 


CITY AND STATE 


BUSINESS NEWS THEY TURN TO BUSINESS WEEK 


42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 








New York State is prepared to give 

you the particular FACTS on which you 
can decide exactly where in New York 
to locate YOUR PLANT. Our booklet— 
“Industrial Location Services" explains 


what we do, and shows how you can put our 
knowledge to work. For your free copy, 

write New York State Department of Commerce, 
Albany 7, N. Y. 


(te: sree ce. 
NEW YORK 
STATE | 


AVERELL HARRIMAN EDWARD T. DICKINSON 


Governor Commissioner of Commerce 
/ 
| | 


+ 


More scientists, engineers and research 
technicians are concentrated in New York 
State than in any other. More craftsmen, 
skilled workers and trained operatives 
live and work in New York State than in 
any other. Here they find the good way of 
life—top-caliber schools, extensive 
recreational and cultural facilities, a 
stimulating atmosphere in alert communities. 
Another reason why more industries —and 
a greater variety of industries — operate 

at a profit in New York State than in any 
other. An important reason for locating 
your plant in the Empire State! | 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK There’s a good chance that yeu’re net getting your money's werth 
out of your bank. Most people don’t. Especially if you are a business 
JAN. 28, 1956 ; , : . 
executive with a good, solid account, you can get services that you may 
not know exist. 





Some of these services are on a courtesy basis for important cus- 
tomers, and are free of charge. In an emergency, a good bank will render 
almost any type of personal service that under ordinary circumstances 
your secretary would do. 


A BUSINESS WEEK For example, it will give you a fast, accurate credit-rating of a com- 
pany in this country or abroad. It will make hotel or travel reservations, 
get passport visas or theater tickets—even buy flowers. 


SERVICE 


Much more important, of course, are the bank’s special personal- 
business functions—handling estates, giving investment counsel, and the 
like. You have to pay a fee for most of these services. Sometimes it’s 
higher, sometimes lower than what you are paying now. 


It’s worth checking to see how the fees do compare. Even if they 
are higher, you may find it worth the extra cost because the bank’s think- 
ing in a certain field is more in line with yours. 


For example, the trust departments of most banks have an investment 
service. It would have little appeal for the speculator looking for a quick 
killing; banks are noted for their conservative investment philosophy. They 
will recommend only a program designed to conserve capital and obtain 
reasonable income. 


You can use this service more or less as you wish. The bank is 
chiefly an adviser; you can keep complete control of your investments, 
place orders for securities that the bank recommends through your own 
brokers. On the other hand, you can have the bank buy the securities 
for you. 


Usually the bank gives you a written report outlining the investment 
program it thinks you should have. Banks like to emphasize that the 
report is the result of the most detailed study of your security holdings, 
resources, and personal obligations. 


A comparable function is the so-called custody service. Instead of 
keeping securities in a safe-deposit box, you would give them to the bank 
so it could service them as well as guard them against physical loss. 


Main advantage of this is that the bank will take care of the routine 
details of handling securities for you—redeeming bonds, clipping coupons, 
reinvesting proceeds, and such. Your stock broker may do the same things, 
but it’s worth checking to see how the service compares with that of a bank. 


Your bank can be of great help in setting up your estate program. 
Even if you don’t finally pick the bank as executor or administrator, you 
can get much valuable advice from it as to how you and your beneficiaries 
can get the most out of your estate. For good customers, this help is 
usually free. 


Of course the bank’s goal in this is to get the job of acting as the 
executor, trustee, or administrator of your estate, and it is well-equipped 
to do so. In addition, it can act as a lifetime trustee, guardian of the 
property of minors, and in other fiduciary capacities. 


Finally, don’t overlook the so-called common trust fund, which is 
PAGE 167 comparatively new. Until recently, only large trusts got the full benefit 





PERSONAL BUSINESS (continueg) 


BUSINESS WEEK of a bank’s investment capacity. But the common trust fund allows rela- 
tively small estates ($50,000 or less) to get the same wide diversity of 
JAN. 28, 1956 investment as large trusts. 





Fees for a bank’s services along these lines are relatively low. For 
example, the fee for the investment service and the custody service together 
seldom runs higher than one-half of 1% of the portfolio, often less if the 
portfolio is fairly simple. Most banks publish schedules of their fees. If 
yours doesn’t, don’t hesitate to ask. 


Fees for all trust services are tax-deductible, except those paid for 
servicing tax-exempt securities. 


If you wear eyeglasses, there’s a good chance that they are effective 
only within limits; they don’t help at certain distances. 


For example, a man who wears bifocals may not be able to see his 
face sharply in the mirror when shaving. Or when playing bridge, he can 
see his partner clearly through the distance segment, and the cards in 
his hand clearly through the reading segment. But the cards on the table 
are a blur. 


This is because each segment is properly focused for near or distance 
vision; they don’t cover areas in between. You’d enjoy more comfort and 
convenience if you got either an extra pair of glasses for this distance, or a 
pair of trifocals—with an extra segment for mid-distance vision. 


Another point: If you often have to read wall charts, or anything 
else above eye-level, as well as letters on your desk, there’s a way to 
avoid having to crane your neck—have an extra reading segment put 
in the tops of your lenses. 


You can now get bifocals in which the whole bottom half of the lens 
is a reading segment, rather than just a small circular segment. This 
was the design of the original bifocal, invented by Benjamin Franklin. 
American Optical Co. has started making bifocals on the same principle. 
However, they are made from one piece of glass, so there is no image 
jump between segments. 

—_— = 


Don’t get caught in a heat-wave next summer—order your air con- 
ditioner now, when contractors can give prompt installation service. Last 
year many people waited till the first warm days. Orders piled so high 
that many units weren’t installed until the end of summer. 


A new booklet, Europe—Major Events, may help you plan your 
itinerary abroad. It lists outstanding tourist attractions of 21 European 
countries from March through November, includes dates and location. 
It’s free of charge from your travel agent. 


Manners and modes: Bermuda shorts popularized knee socks. Now 
knee socks are due to bring back knickers this spring. . . . Suburbia may 
soon become urban; population of American suburbs has gone up 59% 
in the last 15 years. .. . Prewar cars (1945 and older) will be almost extinct 
PAGE 168 within three years. 
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LINK-BELT RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING...WORKING FOR INDUSTRY 


ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION, shown in 
phantom, means long operating life with 
little wear and maintenance. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS are available for 
self-regulation of P.1.V. This jute slasher 
is controlled electronically 


THREE LINK-BELT P.1.V. DRIVES on this automatic production machine allow 
operator to select exactly the most efficient rpm for the tool and the metal he 
is working. He has precise, infinitely variable control of every operation. 


Variable speeds, unvarying accuracy 


provided by stepless, positive Link-Belt P.I.V. drives 


COMPLETE DATA. Book 2274 suggests uses 
for P.1.V. in timing, synchronization, many 
other jobs. Book 2349 covers controls, 


EGULATING machine and conveyor speeds. . . 
R synchronizing and timing operations . . . me- 
tering material flow or controlling rotary motion 
—for countless jobs requiring infinitely variable 
control of rpm, all industry uses Link-Belt P.L.V. 


Whereas ordinary variable speed drives depend 
on friction to transmit power, P.I.V. operates with 
an ingenious, slipless chain. It engages in radial 
grooves of two sets of wheels on input and output 
shafts. As the operator turns the control screw, one 
set of wheels closes . . . the other spreads. The self- 
tooth-forming chain automatically adjusts itself to 
the wheel diameters to provide desired ratio 


This grip assures positive selection of any speed 
from maximum to minimum settings—with any 
size loads and without interrupting machine oper- 
ation. P.I.V. is unexcelled for accuracy, and its 
principle has been proved in many years of efficient 
service. Performance is quiet, trouble-free, unaf- 
fected by atmospheric conditions. To learn how it 
can extend the useful range of your machines, write 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, 307 N, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Hl. 
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One source... one for materials handling 
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Squeeze Play! 


So few people own a ten-ton press it 
hardly matters when one is used ex 
pensively!—to crack an occasional nut 
BUT 
Lots of people participate in ten-ton 
group insurance plans use them for 
trivial medical expenses. That's expen 
ive, too! Small expenses do not require 
wurance machinery. Heavy losses find 

indispensable 

The “500” PLAN is built on the dif 
It pares insurance costs from 
mall expenses gives heavy duty, high 
level protection against disastrous loss 

It works like your automobile deduct 
ible insurance. Ask your agent or 
broker for details, or write 


ference 


me 4\ ia hic 


mViitdale iil 


135 $. LASALLE ST. © CHICAGO 3, iLL. 





INQUICIES INVITED WITHOUT COST Of Caiicarnion 


Gotlern D. Snell, Inc. 


PESEARCH LASORADORIES 
29 West 15th St, NewVerk 11, M. ¥. 


ainbridge, N.Y 
altimore, Md 
verly Hills, Calif 








Oh, Dear! We haven't ‘ 
been PAID yet! 


Collect current anc SLOW bitte 
faster Paste fameus 
" 


Inexpensive 
WRITE FOR DETAILS! 


BERNIE & CO., Dept. BW 
= 3534 Norway, Roanoke, Vo. _/ 
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170 New Products 
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Sea-Going Retriever for the Army 


Capsized and stranded craft can be 
righted or carried out of the water by 
this giant built by R. G 
LeTourneau. It is propelled by ele 
tric motors, tucked in the center of 
each wheel, operating under air pres 
sure to prevent penetration by water 
An arrangement of hoists enables the 


machine 


machine to lift a 67-ton vessel out of 
the water. The machine was built at 
the request of the Army for a new 
piece of retrieving equipment to handk 
craft that become impaired during 
landing operations 
e Source: R. G 
Longview, Tex 


LeTourneau, Inc., 


New Way to Hang Wire on Poles 


This mechanical rigging strings cop 
per conducting wire along poles, The 
new device consists of a hoist and tek 
beam that can be fitted on all 


sCOpK 
sorts of vehicles. ‘Tubes that make up 
the boom can be extended 67 ft. The 
wire is fed from two reels at 3 to 9 
Pole men follow closely behind 
in the strung wires to the in 


mph 
to tic 
sulators 


Ihe machine was first used to string 
copper wire between Cleveland and 
Buftalo for the New York Central RR, 
at a reported saving of $50,000 

Developed by a New York Central 
superintendent, the machine is being 
produced by Quint Gravatt & Co., 
Cleveland. Cost: about $3,500 
¢ Source: Quint Gravatt & Co., 
1572 Cordova Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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"Dont know how we ever got along 
without our 
Veritax Copier" 


Only $240... makes 
5 photo-exact copies in one 
minute for 2¥e¢ each 


secretaries echoing this endorsement. 


In thousands of offices you'll hear bosses and | 


For the way a Kodak Verifax Copier 
eliminates retyping, dictation, waiting 
for copies puts it in the “indispensable” 
class. And the dollars it saves on job 
after job often exceed its low $240 
cost the very first month. 


Here are just a few of the short cuts 
you'll enjoy with this completely 
different photocopier, which enables 
anyone to make 5 copies of a document 
in | minute —under full room light 
for just 2% cents each. 


[] Eliminates dictation and typing when 
answering letters or memos which ask 
questions, Just jot the answers in the margin. 
Then send a Verifax copy as your reply and 
file the original away. 


[] Eliminates “I quote” memos. Instead of 


dictating paragraph after paragraph from sales 
inquiries and other correspondence, simply send Verifax copies 
of the original to all concerned. 


f 


[_] Eliminates slow “one-copy” routing. Everyone gets the story 
at once... can think at once... when you dispatch Verifax copies 
of magazine and news articles, etc. 


[} Eliminates retyping for extra copies. If you need more carbons 

than you asked your secretary to make—no problem. Your Verifax Copier 
gives you easy-to-read copies even from carbons. You can also use this 

versatile copier to make an offset plate in one minute for less than 20¢! 


Complete list of valuable tips for boss, secretary and office staff are 
included in new, free booklet, which also gives full details on 
Verifax Copier, Letter-Size, at $240; and Legal-Size Copier, at $395 


Prices quoted subject to change without notice 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Se EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo-Methods Division, 

t = 343 State Street, Rochester 4, New York 

7 Please send free copy of “New Time-Saver, 
New Idea for Eve ry Office 


Name 


Company 
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F LORIDA ’S eleven 


railroads cover 7,600 miles 


In sunny Florida, industry is 
assured of rapid, dependable rail 
service to all parts of the State and 
to other states and countries. 

Florida’s vast network of railroad 
trackage, provided by eleven sepa- 
rate systema, covers 7,600 miles and 
serves virtually every community 
within the State, 

1 ransportation-distribution plus 
factors include ten motor freight 
carriers, 21 airlines, trainferry serv- 
ice to Cuba, maritime service via 
seventeen Florida ports of entry and 
a bus line network. 

The adequacy of Florida’s overall 
transportation system is contribut- 
ing greatly to the State's enormous 
industrial expansion, 

Florida is firmly established as a 
land of limitless opportunities for 
industry and business with an eye 
to southeastern and inter-American 
marketing. For here is a strategically 
situated land with good living, man- 
power supply, tax and governmental 
climate, unlimited industrial water 
supplies and low construction and 
maintenance costs—all contributing 
to your profits. 


FLORIDA FACT KIT AVAILA- 
BLE... Information about research, 
water, markets, natural resources, 
power, education and culture, 
government and taxes, climate and 
health, labor, and transportation are 
now available. Complete, up-to-date, 
handy. Write today for the Florida 
Fact Kit. Address: Industrial Divi- 
sion, Florida Development Com- 
mission, 3502G Caldwell Building, 


Tallahassee, Florida. 


Plan national sales conventions, sales 
conferences and state and regional 
meetings for Florida. Exceptional 
facilities for any type of meeting. 
Get double value... successful meet- 
ings in delightful surroundings plus 
colorful recreational activities. 


Areas within five 
miles of a railroad 


are shown in white. 


FLORIDA 


The Sunshine State 
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The individual gets a break from an 
air conditioning system that Carrier 
Corp. has developed for use in multi- 
story buildings. Usually, a large central 
svstem delivers air of standard tem- 
perature. But under Carrier's system, 
conditioned air, sent through the build 
ing in small diameter ducts, can be 
further heated or cooled by means of 
thermostatic controls in each room. 

~ 
Noise and vibration inside an aircraft 
can be cut through use of a pressure 
sensitive tape it has developed, says 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. ‘The 
company says the tape reduces nois 
when it’s applied throughout the inside 
of an airplane's fuselage 

. 
To meet demands of a special market, 
Eastman Kodak Co. has developed an 
electronic data processing machine d¢ 
signed specifically to handle large vol- 
ume mailing lists. ‘The machine, to be 
inarketed by Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp., Cleveland, can print 3,000 lines 
of letters and numerals a minute. 

+ 
Analog computers now come in do-it- 
vourself, ready-to-assemble kits. Pro- 
duced by Heath Co., Benton, Mich., 
the kits will sell for $700. The company 
says it takes 220 man-hours to assemble 
the kit, following the instructions and 
using a soldering iron 

* 
A spark plug that is said to improve en 
gine performance at all speeds is being 
produced by Electric Auto-Lite Co 
The big feature of the new spark plug 
is a protruding insulator nose that puts 
the spark gap nearer to the center of 
combustion. It costs the same as con 
ventional spark plugs 

. 
An —— for telephones to help 
people hear better has been developed 
by Fisher Research Laboratory, Inc., 
Palo Alto, Calif. The device, which 
uses transistors, operates on small mer 
cury cell batteries. It fits over the re 
ceiver and will amplify the volume up 
to seven times. Cost: $32.50. 

* 
Silicon transistors, which can operate 
at much higher temperatures than those 
made from germanium, are being pro 
duced by Ravtheon Mfg. Co., Wal 
tham, Mass. The silicon transistors 
can be used in guided missiles and air 
craft where high temperatures rule out 
germanium transistors 

° 
Oil truck drivers can now make deliv 
cries without spattcring the area around 
the customer's pipe. S. E. Norcross, 
Bloomfield, N. J., has developed a dis 
posable pulpboard mat that protects 
surrounding area. 
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have shrunk’’ 


L ike many a man’s waist line, the job of 
a shipping container tends to expand with 
time. A few practical alterations may fit 
your corrugated box for its current role more 
effectively. 

How long, for instance, has it been since 
you reviewed the copy and design on your 
container? Is it as attractive and informative 
as it can be? Your box is a low-cost advertis- 
ing vehicle. It can also assure better ware- 
housing and store display. 








Your corrugated container representative 
may be able to recommend an improved 
design for added sales impact; more com- 
plete and rearranged identification copy to 
make your container easier for wholesalers 
and retailers to handle. 


UNION CORRUGATED 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
Woolworth Buliding, New York 7, N. Y. 


Take a good look at your shipping container. ~p Everyone else does. 
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Radiation 
Source 


Sor 


Preserving Potatoes With Atomic 


colleges, has been spurred by contracts 
from the Food & Container Institute 
of the Army Quartermaster. The potato 


The day is coming nearer when 
foods, such as the potatoes in the draw 
will be irradiated by atomic 
energy to make them keep longer in 
storage 

ests are already under way on what 
happens to 70,000 Ib. of irradiated po 
tatoes in the next two vears. The 
potatoes—50,000 Ib. from Maine and 
the rest from Idahe—have been ex 
posed to radiation in the Atomic En 
Commission’s material — testing 
reactor at Arco, Idaho 

If the tubers show, as expected, a 
longer life in storage and prove to be 
free from changes in appearance and 


ing ibove . 


erg) 


174 Production 


taste, producers and buyers will be 
cager to see the process put into com 
mercial practice. In anticipation of that 
AMF Atomics, Inc., a subsidiary 
of American. Machine & Foundry Co., 
is developing a portable ng that can 
irradiate potatoes in the field 

The drawing abovo is an artist's con- 
ception of such an outfit. The company 
is also thinking, longer-range, of simi- 
lar equipment for irradiation of wheat 
and other grains, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, and spices 
* Cooperative Project—The irradiation 
study by AMF and other companies, 
along with government agencies and 


day, 


pact calls for the first commercial 
evaluation of radiation effects on food 
products. The tests are designed to 
check radiation effects on potatoes from 
the time they leave the farm until they 
end up as French fries, potato chips, 
starch, or other products. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, 
through contracts with universities and 
industrial firms, has been conducting 
experiments in radiation of foods for 
the last five vears. In the main, how- 
ever, this has involved laboratory-scale 
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Radiation 


tests of sterilization through radiation. 
¢ Matter of Taste—Such tests have 
proved several important points. For 
example, tests on animals and human 
volunteers have indicated that iu 
radiated foods can be eaten with no 
toxic effects. Also, shelf life is extended 
fresh meats from a few days to two 
weeks or more, potatoes from a few 
months to well over a year 

However, sterilization requires large 
dosages of radiation—on the orler of 
millions of roentgens. This results in 
chemical changes in many foods, with 
consequent changes in taste and appear- 
ance. Additives to counteract these 
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changes are costly and, in some cases, 
not too effective. 


|. Millions at Stake 


The QM Food & Container Insti- 
tute, acting for all the armed forces, 
expects to spend $10-million to $15 
million over the next few years to find 
some of the answers to such problems 
For example, it recently contracted with 
North American Aviation, Inc., to run 
tests of various radiation sources to 
establish the respective merits of each 

Defense Dept. interest in food radia 
tion is understandable The armed 
torces buy about $2-billion of perish 
able foods annually. It pays another 
$40 per man per year for refngeration 
of these products. If the price is right, 
food radiation could cut refrigeration 
costs. Just as important, it would ease 
logistical problems, such as frequent 
resupplying of remote bases and wat 
ships 
¢ Key Questions—The institute's po 
tato study aims at finding answers to 
two questions of key significance to 
military sources. Both are highly im 
portant to commercial interests. 

First, low-intensity radiation—15,000 
roentgens and 30,000 roentgens—will 
be employed rather than the millions 
required for sterilization. ‘Tests have 
indicated that radiation at these levels 
will extend potato storage life and pro 
duce other benefits without appreciably 
affecting taste or appearance 

Second major factor to be checked 
is effect of radiation on handling. That 
is, will potatoes bruise or suffer other 
damage more readily after irradiation 
as they go through conventional han 
dling, packaging, and storage? So far 
tests have convinced such experts as 
AMPF’s William E. Chamberlain, who 
is coordinating the potato project, that 
the effect will be just the opposite 
irradiated potatoes will stand up better 
But the evidence to date has been 
based only on laboratory experiments 
¢ Wider Expioration—The scope of th 
new tests is a lot broader. Two phase: 

chemical and physical effects, and 
storage life—will be studied by the Uni 
versity of Maine. Cornell University 
and the University of Michigan will 
check into the wholesomeness of irradi 
ated potatoes, and Columbia Universit 
will study nutrition values. Makers of 
potato products will look into the be 
havior of irradiated potatoes in various 
processing stages. AMF will come up 
with cost data, with the help of other 
contractors, including the Bangor & 
Aroostook RR 
¢ Business Value—The food industry 
is keenly interested in the tests. Grow 
ers, particularly in Maine, ruefully r 
call good crop years in which thes 
have been stuck with sprouting or 


otherwise spoiled potatoes. Processor 











PAYLOADE R’ 


does the work 
of 2 machines” 


ed 


So says Mr. Ernest Dickerson, 
Plant Supt. of Valiant Fertilizer 
Company, Laurel, Delaware. In 
further praise of their new-de- 
sign model HA "'PAYLOADER", 
he adds, 


This increase (in work ca- 
pacity) is made possible by the 
roll-back bucket action which 
carries more bulk material. The 
low-carrying bucket offers bet- 
ter vision and safety. Torque 
converter drive and bucket de- 
sign gives longer tire life, less 
spillage and good fioor clean- 
up. 10 years’ experience with 
10 ‘PAYLOADER’ units." 
Efficient handling of all kinds 
of bulk materials and earth, 
both indoors and outdoors, is a 
daily task of ‘‘PAYLOADER"’ 
tractor-shovels at thousands of 
plants, pits, yards and con- 
struction sites. They are avail- 
able in seven sizes from 18 cu. 
ft. to 2 cu. yd. bucket capacity 
to meet every need, and there's 
a nearby Distributor with the 
experience and facilities to 
serve you. 





Model HO — 
a big, powerful 4-wheel-drive 
“PAYLOADER" with 2 cv. yd. bucket 
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monviactured by 
THE FRANK GG. HOUGH CO. 
700 SUNNYSIDE AVE., LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 
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How Industry 


Found a Way 


© TO PROBE FOR FLAWS WITH A “HOT” ROD 
¢ TO “SMOOTH OUT” A SALES APPROACH 
¢ TO PRINT PICTURES ON A METAL PLATE 


e THE ATOMIC AGE has brought a new 
method of exposing x-ray film for quality- 
control work in industry. A small mass of 
radioactive cobalt in many instances re- 
places the x-ray machine in checking for 
hidden flaws in metal products. 

Du Pont makes an industrial x-ray film 
that is ideally suited for “atomic-age” test- 
ing. Known as Type 506, it’s a film that has 
high sensitivity to cobalt 60 radiation, for 
instance. It stands up to rugged handling — 
as pictured above — where a sheet, placed in 
a flexible holder, has been wrapped around 
a casting. Type 506 has fine grain, high con- 
trast, and wide exposure latitude 

Du Pont makes two other industrial x-ray 
films that have wide use in testing and in- 
pection, Type 504 is a high-speed, medium 
grain film, while Type 510 is a very fine 
grain film 

If x-ray inspection is used in your plant, 
write for a free technical book on Du Pont 
industrial x-ray products 


e A CANDID MOVIE CAMERA looked in 
on a new sales technique and helped 
develop a polished approach to use in the 


DU PONT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRODUCTS 


N2420-3 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 
LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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introduction of a new product line. Using 
a hidden camera, the new sales technique 
was put on motion picture film. Then the 
film was used to train saleswomen in other 
department and specialty stores. 

This “hidden camera” technique was pos- 
sible because of a Du Pont motion picture 
film that is so “fast” it needs only the dim 
store light for exposing. Du Pont High 
Speed Rapid Reversal Film, Type 931, was 
used to make the film. A frame from the 
movie is shown in the picture. 

Whether you want to produce a sales- 
training, or a plant movie, Du Pont has 
a black-and-white film that you can use 
The coupon will bring the facts. 


e PICK YOUR SURFACE and print a pic- 
ture on it! That's what you can do when 
you use Du Pont “DH” photographic emul- 
sion. Mix “DH” with water, spray it on, 
and you can use it for templates, for sensi- 
tizing large pieces of fabric, or for making 
photomurals on walls or ceilings. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. uses “DH” emul- 
sion to cut production costs. They spray 
“DH” on large sheets of metal and expose 
it like a photographic paper with a negative 
to make templates. Results — photograph- 
ically accurate parts for planes. High stand- 
ards are maintained with a minimum 
amount of waste. 

Coatings of “DH” can be applied to al- 
most any surface, regardless of size, shape 
or flexibility. Du Pont “DH” emuision 
comes in dehydrated form, it's stable, and 
when protected from light and high tem- 
peratures, it keeps indefinitely. 

We'll be glad to send complete informa- 
tion about this remarkable product. 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send me more information on 


State 


() Please hove your Technical Representative call. = 


seems ommend 





would prefer to stretch out their work- 
ing season, rather than have it tied so 
closely to the harvest period. 

Officials of the Bangor & Aroostook, 
which serves the Maine growing region, 
hope to level out a freight peak. 

“From November through April, we 
carry most of the potatoes,” explains a 
spokesman for the road. “By June we 
are leasing some of our locomotives to 
other railroads. It isn’t a matter of 
storage—we have ample storage facilities 
for potatoes. But you just can’t keep 
potatoes very long after you get them 
out of the ground.” 


ll. Technical Problems 


Though some of the tests will run 
from one to two years, AMF hopes to 
have most of the data on the economics 
of the project in hand within six 
months to a year. AMF is confident 
enough of such things as wholesome- 
ness and storage qualities of irradiated 
potatoes to have its engineers already 
at work on field equipment. 
¢ Radiation Source—The company has 
not decided definitely on what type 
of radiation source—an isotope such as 
cobalt-60, used reactor fuel elements, cr 
an electron accelerator—to put in its 
portable radiation unit. It probably 
won't decide until other tests, such as 
those being conducted by North 
American Aviation, give better clues as 
to the most efhcient sources. 

AEC’s materials testing reactor at 
Arco was selected for the current experi- 
ments because no other facilities were 
available at the time. But no one at 
AMF even considers using reactors for 
commercial food radiation—costs would 
be prohibitive 
¢ In the Field—AMF engineers are 
thinking in terms of mounting a radia 
tion device on a pallet that would fit 
into either a truck trailer or a railroad 
freight car. To get the maximum bene 
fit, irradiation should come soon after 
the potatoes are dug from the ground. 

“We don’t plan to sell our irradia 
tion equipment,” Chamberlain says. “It 
probably would be too expensive for 
farmers, who would need it only at har 
vest time. And the operating crew 
would have to be trained and probably 
licensed. So we are thinking of leasing 
units to growers or groups of growers, 
with a fee for so many hundreds of 
pounds of through-put.” 
¢ Limited Goal—Previous experiments 
with potatoes indicate that irradiation 
may increase storage life up to two 
years. But neither growers nor proc- 
essors are greatly interested in so long 
an extension. If storage life runs a 
year—from harvest to harvest—potato 

ople will be satisfied. The farmer can 
hold back part of his crop to get better 
prices. The processor will be assured 
of vear-long supplies. eno 
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Specify STEELCASE 


whenever you want to make a good office... a /ittle better 


Two big office space problems . . . placing more workers 
within a given floor space and giving each worker more 
working top space . . . are easily and efficiently solved 
with all new Steelcase Convertibles. 
Convertibles are standard, individual, interchangeable units which 
require no “special” installation. Additional units can be added, 
existing units regrouped at any time to meet changing job requirements. 
Look to Steelcase for the finest in office furniture, especially 
when more than price is a factor and whenever quality, efficiency, 
convenience and styling are of major importance. 


your secretary... 1955 Steeicase instaliations include major offices for 


To send for full color Caterpillar Tractor Co. * Ford Motor Company + General Milis 
28-page brochure 
on versatile, new 
Stelease Convertibles, STEELCASE INC 
Just write Department L. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Jewel Tea Company * Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 


Authorized dealers in principal cities throughout the country 
in Canada « CANADIAN STEELCAGE 





COMPANY, LTO. « Toronto 











Packaged pillows and pads come up from lower level at left. Mattresses at right 
are automatically fed into shipping delivery line in spaces between other packages. 


Two packaging lines flow together — 


automatically 


This is the end of the production line in the most advanced 
foam rubber plant in operation today. It was planned, engi- 
neered and built by MHS. 

In this part of the installation, MHS engineers skillfully 
combined powered belt, powered roller, slat and reciprocating 
conveyors, tied them together with automatic transfer devices 
and controls. 

The result is a delivery conveyor that matches the rest of 
this remarkeble plant in cost-cutting, automatic operation. 

If you are looking for the way to gain competitive advantages 
through modern materials handling and production tech- 
niques, talk to the MHS engineer. You'll get the benefits of 
imagination and ingenuity combined with widest experience 


and practical production knowledge. Call or write MHS today. 


Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit, 12, Michigan 
Offices in Principol Cities 
FACTORIES: Detroit, Mich. « Fairfield, lowe + Albany, N. Y. + Windsor, Ontarie 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





A solar-powered radio receiver that 
weighs only 10 oz. and can work cight 
hours in total darkness without re- 
charging, has been developed by Gen- 
eral Electric Co. The pocket-size re- 
ceiver is recharged by exposing the 
transparent case of the unit to the rays 
of the sun. GE says artificial light, 
such as that produced by a 100-watt 
bulb, may also be used to recharge it. 
° 


More about transistors: High-frequency 
transistors developed by Philco Corp., 
for high-speed computers will be manu- 
factured by Sprague Electric Co., North 
Adams, Mass., under a licensing agree- 
ment. The transistors are said to be 
suitable for computers used in military 
navigational, missile, and weapons con- 
trol systems. They may also have com- 
mercial applications. 

° 


Bell Telephone Laboratories announce 
that they, too, have developed a tran- 
sistor that can be made by improved 
methods and operates at higher fre- 
quencies. They claim color television 
offers a new possibility for using tran- 
sistors instead of vacuum tubes. 
° 


Perfect Circle Corp., Hagerstown, Ind., 
has developed a method of manufactur- 
ing automobile engine blocks that is 
said to be less expensive than present 
methods. Only the base of the block 
is cast in the first step, with the cylin- 
ders cast separately and then assembled. 
This process eliminates the costly baked 
sand coring used in conventional engine 
block casting to make the cylinders. 

° 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.’s new 
slant in Syracuse, N. Y., is producing 
iydrogen peroxide by a new process 
developed by the Solvay Process Div. 
Chemical oxidatien of hydrogen is used, 
instead of the conventional electro- 
lytic methods. Hydrogen peroxide is 
used as an industrial bleach, as a mate 
rial in the chemical industry, as a 
pharmaceutical, and as a fuel for sub- 
marines and rockets. 

. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. has 
inmnounced that it will build its $120- 
million aluminum plant in the Ohio 
River Valley near Clarington, Ohio. 
The plant is said to be the first full: 
integrated aluminum plant; coal mined 
directly on the site will be used to 
provide the power for the reduction 
of alumina to pig aluminum. The 
power plant, which will cost $30-mil- 
lion, is to be built above a new major 
coal mine, which will be owned and 
operated by the Pittsburgh Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. 
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Return line corrosion resulting from carbonic acid 


ALL pHOULED UP 


pH—asymbo! denoting the negative logarithm 
of the concentration of the hydrogen ion in 
gram atoms per liter. This scale permits the 
expression of both acidity and alkalinity in 
units which can be measured by means of a 
hydrogen electrode. 


That’s what chemists say about it. 
Some of the things that power plant 
engineers say about it are best left 
unquoted. 


A low pH value in condensate 


*FILMEEN—U. §S. Pat. 


for water treatment, 





Dearborn Chemicail Company + Chicago 54 


COMBATTING CORROSION EVERYWHERE SINCE 18687 





No. RE-23614 reserves to Dearborn Chemical 
Company and its licensees exclusive right to the use of octadecylamine 


can cause a power plant engineer a 
lot of trouble. When the pH value of 
water goes below 6.9, it’s becoming 
acid—and when it’s acid, it’s highly 
corrosive. Then it begins to eat away 
at the internal surfaces of pipes and 
return lines. 


Corrosion caused by low pH is most 
effectively prevented by the applica- 
tion of Dearborn’s FILMEEN® By form 
ing a non-wettable, monomolecular 
coating on all metal surfaces with 
which treated steam or condensate 


Gentlemen 


f 


Nameé.... 


AAACN ce ssesenves 


r-------- 


Dearborn Chemical Company) 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago $4, Ill 


COMPANY. 6 ca ceeeeeee 


come in Contact, FILMEEN provides a 
protective, corrosion-inhibiting bar- 
rier between water and metal. By pre- 
venting the carbonic acid from touch- 
ing the metal surfaces, FILMEEN thus 
keeps the lines corrosion-free, 


When you find rusty condensate 
coming back to your boilers, it’s time 
to see your Dearborn representative 
He'll show you how FILMEEN will re- 
duce excessive maintenance, avoid 
shutdowns and protect valuable equip- 
ment in your power plant. 


Dem. BW 


] Send a copy of Bulletin $013-B on FILMEEN, 
() Have a Dearborn representative call 


wen 


FAST SERVICE 
ON FINE FASTENERS 


When you want quick service, 
your order may be handled in as 
little as five minutes at Southern 
Screw, shipped from a stock of 
over 800,000,000 screws with 
broad ranges of sizes and finishes. 


Write us your requirements. Our reply will 


be immediate 


Machine Serews « A & @ Tapping Serews + Wood 
* Weed Drive Serews « Dowel Serews + Stove 
Bolts « Hanger Bolte « Roll. Thread Carriage Bolts 


Serews 


For samples and stock tiet, write Box 1360-Wi 


scuatw company 


Warehouses! New York © Chieage « Loe Angeles ¢ Dalias 





ADVERTISING 
IN BUSINESS WEEK 


Gots Results 


“It's just amazing the re- 
ponse we've had to our adver- 


tising in Business Week 


“Inquiries from top execu- 
tives in many different types of 
businesses have been followed 
up by our sales staff with ex- 
cellent results. It seems that 
when management takes an in- 


terest, things move fast.” 


Advertising Manager 
Manufacturer of Movable 
Walls and Conveyor Systems 








YOU ADVERTISE 

N BUSINESS WEEK 

WHEN YOU WANT TO 
INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 
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Final Score for 55 


With 1,330,000 housing starts, 1955 
is being called the second-best year, ex- 
ceeded only by 1,396,000 starts in 1950, 
But analysis of the types of dwelling 
units started during the year is almost 
certain to give 1955 another distinction 
an all-time record for starts of one-fam- 
ily dwellings. 

Final figures will probably show that 
starts of two-family houses and apart- 
ment housing units declined substanti- 
ally more than the 66,000-unit differ- 


ence between 1950 and 1955. If so, the 
number of single-family units must have 
exceeded the 1950 figure. 

Last year’s starts reached a peak in 
May, tapered off all through the last six 
months. All sections of the country 
shared in the gain over 1954, however, 
with metropolitan areas faring best. The 
total for the year slightly bettered the 
highest predictions of the experts. No 
one had forecast more than 1.3-million 
starts for all housing units. 


Cocoa Bean Price 


Accra, New York 


Down to a Three-Year Low 


The price of cocoa beans in New 
York last week skidded to the lowest 
level since February, 1953. Reason: 
Stocks are high — more than three times 
the level of a year ago — and imports are 
continuing to pour in. This is harvest 
time for most of the world’s cocoa crop, 
and will continue through March. 

In the 1953-54 season, the Gold 


Coast crop (Accra cocoa) dropped 15% 
below normal, and total world produc- 
tion was off 4% from the 1952-53 sea- 
son. The resulting shortage sent prices 
up in 1954. As a result, candy manufac- 
turers looked around for substitutes and 
cut their use of cocoa and chocolate. 
Consumption declined, and when a 
crop better than usual started coming in 
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‘There stood our Founder = up to his knees in peas” 








“Tf I’d laughed, I’d of been fired on the spot. 

“But it was about the funniest thing I’ll ever hope 
to see. There stood our usually dignified Founder, just 
about smothered in fresh green peas. And more coming. 

“T knew in a flash what had happened. The power 
supply cable for the whole production line had conked 
out. The hullers are on a separate circuit, and they 
were still working like mad. 

“I guess I did have a sort of I-told-you-so look, but 
I couldn’t help it. Y’see, our Founder really knows the 
quick-freeze business, and coined that phrase ‘cuddled 
from bloom to shipping room’ that sells millions of 
boxes of frozen peas every year. One thing he doesn’t 











know beans about (excuse me, I mean peas) is power 
cables, and the last time I requisitioned Okonite cables, 
which I’ve been buyin’ for twenty years, he wrote, ‘Dis- 
approved. Buy Zilch cable.’ I found out later that this 
guy Zilch makes cable of a sort, and he and our 
Founder were frat brothers at State back in ‘09. 

“Anyway, to make a long story short, when I got 
our Founder out of those peas he sputtered, “Take 
those Zilch cables out! Every inch—and get that 
Okonite stuff you always bought!’ 

“Well, I don’t guess we'll have any more excitement 
like that for a long time, cause you can really count on 
those Okonite cables. But it was fun while it lasted.” 


where there’s electrical power 


in ...there’s OKONITE CABLE 


3649 


from Brazil, prices turned downward, 
too. The 1954-55 world crop ended up 
9% higher than the previous season’s, 


clues: To The Solution of Man- with Gold Coast harvests up 6%. Now 
ement with a new crop coming in, prices are 

°s Men's Problems. slumping further. 
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A Merry Tune for Cash Registers 


To no one’s surprise, December rang 
up a record $19.4-billion in retail sales, 
according to the Commerce Dept., and 
topped off a $186-billion year. The 
year’s total is estimated at about 9% 
higher than 1954. Chief gains over the 
year before were led by the automotive 
group with a 21% rise. All other major 


groups ranged between 6% and 10% 
up, except food (up 5%) and eating 
and drinking places (up only 4%). 

After adjustment for seasonal varia- 
tion, December sales still stood well 
abeve November and well above the 
previous December, continuing the up- 
trend that began a year ago 


House Trailer Sales 


ns of Dollars 





45 46 47 48 49 
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More Americans on Wheels 


It’s evident that Americans live on 
wheels in the literal sense as well as the 
figurative use of the phrase. Last year, 
they bought 100,000 house trailers, pay- 
ing an unprecedented $435-million at 
retail prices. As lately as 1945, sales ran 
only $39-million. 

Altogether, about 850,000 house trail- 
ers are in use, according to the Mobile 
Homes Manufacturers Assn., 
2.5-million people live in them. This 
amounts to about 1.5% of the popula- 
tion. Of this number, 20% 


and some 


are scrvice- 


men and their families, 10% 
persons, 7 


are retired 
Another 7% includes salesmen, 
engineers, teachers, businessmen, and 
ministers (counting units bought for use 
as libraries, laboratories, and show- 
rooms). The remaining 63% of users 
are workers whose occupations are mo- 
bile or semi-mobile. 

The average price paid for a house 
trailer is around $4,200, with extremes 
of $2,000 and $7,500. Luxury models 
come with air-conditioning, television, 
dishwashers, and garbage disposal. 
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annee DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, 


Agency--N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
BANKERS TRUST CO 
Agency--Donahue & Coe, Inc 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO 
Agency—Gardner Adv. Co 
BENDIX AVIATION CORP 
Agency -MacManus, John & Adama, Inc 
BERNIE & CO 
Agency—Chicago Ady. Agency 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO 
Agency Jones & Brakeley, Inc 
BIBB MFG 
Agency Eastman, Scott & Co 
BLAW-KNOX CO . 7 
Agency Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Inc 
BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD COMMiS.- 
SIONS , BI 
Agency J ?— Thompson Co 
BLYTH 4 Cd., 136 
Agency whey & Co 
BOWER oot es BEARING Div., FEDERAL- 
MONGUL-BOWER BEARING INC 2nd Cover 
Agency = Manus, John & Adams, inc 
BRISTOL CO 52 
Agency-James Thomas Chirurg Co., Inc 
BUSINESS WEEK 164-165 
CARRIER CORP 42-43 
Agency--N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
CENTURY ELECTRIC CO 101 
Agency Oakleigh R. French & Assoc 
CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON CO La) 
Agency Russell T. Gray, Ine 


& Smih & Rows, Inc 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV 
ARK EQUIPMENT CO 5-7 
Agency--Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 


ne 

}. L. CLARK MFG. CO 102 
Agency Cummings, Brand.& MePherson Ady 

CLUES (CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING) 162 

COYLE LINES INC 
AgencySewell, Caire & Radlauer, Inc 

CROMPTON-RICHMOND (FACTORING 

Olv.) 46 

Agency Harry Serwer, Ine 

CROWN CORK & SEAL CO., INC 5 
Agency -The Clements Co 

DAVIDSON CORP 120 
Agency.--Philip I. Rous Co 

DEARBORN CHEMICAL CO 179 
Agency The Buchen Co 

E. |. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 25, 85, 176 
Agency Batten, Barton, Durstine & Oshorn, Ine 


DUTCH BRAND DIV., JOHNS-MANVILLE 
coRP 


Agency-Waldie & Briggs, Inc 
—om CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC 15 
Agency Fred Wittner Ady 
EASTMAN KODAK CO 71 
Agen 4. Walter Thompson Co 
EBASCO SERVICES, INC 117 
Agency Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Ine 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL OF WAUSAU 4 
Agency J. Walter Thompson Co 
EXIDE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION—THE 
ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO 155 
Agency Gray & Rogers 
FEDERATED METALS DIV., AMER. SMELT.- 
ING & REFINING CO 104 
AgencyJohn Mather Lupton Co 
FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT Comm tester 172 
Agency Robert Hammond Ad 
FLUOR CORP 129 
AgencyHixson & Jorgensen, Inc 


FORT HOWARD PAPER CO 
Agency--Baker, Johnson & Dickinson Adv 
FORT WAYNE CORRUGATED PAPER CO 
Agency Doremus & Co 
GAIROWER 4 CO., LTO 
Ageney—Thornton Purkis Lid 
GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP. (ELECTRO 
DYNAMICS Div.) 
Agency-—Gotham-Viadimir Adv Ine 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 
Agency G Basford Co 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. (CHEMICAL 
PROGRESS) 


Agency — Benton & Bowles, Inc 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. (DETROIT DIESEL 
ENGINE DIV.) 20-21 
Agency-—Kudner Agency, Inc 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
inc 4th Cover 
Agency —Kudner Agency, Inc 
GRAY CO., INC 79 
Agency--Alfred Colle Co 
GRINNELL CO., INC 9 
Agency Horton-Noyes Co 
HAGAN CORP 75 
Agency--Ketehum, Macleod & Grove, Ine 
HAMILTON MFG. CORP 76 
> (’aldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van Riper 


WARTFORD fe tae co 4 HARTFORD 
AR. » F halk & Pratt Co., Ine 
HERCULES POWDER CO 
Agency—-Fuller & Smith & Ross, Ine 
THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO 
Agency —Ervin R. Abramson 
INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORP 
Agency-—Frank Kiernan & Co 
INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS CORP 
Agency Koehl, Landis & Landan, Inc 
JENKINS BROS 
Agency Horton- Noyes Co 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP 
AsgencyJ. Walter Thompson Co 
KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEM. CORP 
Agency Young & Rubicam, Inc 
KAYDON ENGINEERING CORP 37 
Agency——Kiau- Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc 
KEVES FIBRE CO 19 
Agency Charles W. Hoyt Co., Ine 
KIDDER PEABODY & CO 133 
gency Doremus & Co 


KOPPERS CO., INC. (WOLMAN PRESERVA 
TIVE DIV.) 112 


142-143 


Agency Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
THE LAMB ELECTRIC CO 10 
Agency The Bayless Kerr Co 
LAYNE & BOWLER, INC 137 
Agency Rosengarten & Steinke, Ine 
LENKURT ELECTRIC CO 72 
Agency Boland Assoc 
LINK-BELT CO 169 
Agency Kiau-Van Pietersom- Dunlap, Ine 
MANPOWER, INC 124 
Agency--The Mitchell 8. Fromatein Ady 
MCGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC 148-149 
MCLOUTH STEEL CORP 78 
Agency-Denman & Haker, Inc 
BEG AMICAL HANDLING SYSTEMS, 
In 


Agency-—-The Fred M. Randall Co 
METALS & CONTROLS CORP., SPENCER 
THERMOSTAT Div 
Agency Sutherland Abbott 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA COM. 
MITTEE 71 
Agency~-iiyder & Ingram, Lid 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR 
co 118-119 
Agency--Foote, Cone & Belding 
NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORP 4 
Agency Armetrong Adv., Agency 
NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC 
Agency). M. Basford Co 
NEW DEPARTURE DIV., GENERAL 
MOTORS CORP 
Agency--D. P. Brother & Co 
N. ¥. STATE DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
Agency Kelly, Nason, Ine 
NIAGARA MOHAWK POWER CORP 
Agency —Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
Agency Puller & Smith & Row, Inc 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO 
Agency Houck & Co 
NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC 
Agency Applegate Ady. Agency 
THE OKONITE CO 
Agency Doyle, Kitchen & MeCormick 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP., 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS Div 
Agency Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick 
0Z0 SALES CORP 
Agency Julius Bronstein & Assoc 


PAGE FENCE ASSN. (AMERICAN CHAIN & 
CABLE CO., IN 62 


) 
Agency—Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Inc 


PHOTOSTAT CORP 
Agency Knight & Gilbert, Ine 


1956 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. (MAN- 
HATTAN RUBBER DIV.) 103 
Agency-—-The Roland G. E. Uliman Org 
RECORDING & STATIOTICAL, Sour 128 
Agency -Koberts & Keimers 
BetsQnes ELECTRIC & ThGINEERING 


Agency Wellman, Buschman & Hines, Ine 

REMINGTON RAND. DIV. OF BPERRY 

RAND CORP 68.69 

AgencylLeetord Adv. Ageney, Ine 

REVERE COPPER & BRASS, INC ay 
Agency -St. Georges & Keyes, inc 

REVOLVATOR CO 100 
Agency. Vredericka & Co., Ine 

RIEGEL PAPER CORP 158 
Agency W. L. Towne Ady 

ROBBING & MYERS, INC 161 
Agency Erwin, Wasey & Co., Lad 

ROHM & HAAS CO., (PLASTICS Div.) i44 
Ageney—-Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen 


Inc. 
ROVAL TYPEWRITER CO 108 
Agency Young & Rubicam, Ine 
SHAW.BARTON, INC 128 
Agency Mumm, Mullay & Nichols, Ine 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO 47 
Agency The Buchen Co 
A. 0. SMITH CORP 138, 1399 
Kian Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Ine 


Hishopric: Green 
D. SNELL, INC 
Ray Hawley 
MOBIL OL CO., INC 
Compton Ady Ine 
SOUTHERN SCREW CO 
Agency Ayer & Gillett, Ine 
A. &. STALEY MFG. CO 
Agency Ruthrauff & Ryan, Ine. 
STATE OF COLORADO 
Agency Hall & Davidson, Ine 
STEELCASE, INC 
Agency Wesley Aves & Assoc., Ine 
THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO 
Agency Blaco Ady. Agence 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC 
Agency J ont es Thompson Co 
G. H. TENNANT CO 
Tenwesste tas TRANSMISSION CO 
Agency Hi. Bt. Humphrey, Alley & Richards, 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC 
Agency Hatten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
UNION BAG & PAPER CORP 
Agency Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Ine 
UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS, 
inc 


Agency 4iray & Rogers 
U. & AIR CONDITIONING 
Agency Ja Naughton Hich Ady 
VIKING PUMP CO 
Agency4. M. Hickerson Ine 
WARNER & SWASEY CO 
Agency The Griewold-Eahieman Co 
WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE A 
Agency Glenn, Jordan, Stoetzel, 
vas west peer. ELECTRIC Co., iwc 
Agency Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Ine 
WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY CO 
Agency Marechalk & Pratt Co 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO 127 
Agency Henton & Bowles, Inc 
WITCO CHEMICAL CO 53 
Avency--Hazard Ady. Co., In 
zueree GENERAL ACCIDENT A LIABILITY 
URANCE CO 170 
M... Vaughan, Thain & Spencer, Inc 





AOVERTIONNG SALES STAFF 
Atianta 3 D. Lanier, 801 Rhodes Haverty 
Hidg., Waingt 5778 
Boston 16 Kent Sanger, 350 Park Square Bidg 
Hubbard 2.7160 
Chicago |' Arthur Carwardine, James 0. Me 
Shane, Alex Muelle, Robert Sidur, 520 N Michi 
Ave 
and Hradford, John OG 
510 Hanna Bidg., Superior 1.7000 
James Hi. Cash, First National Hank 
Prospect 17-5064 
Detroit 26 Alfred L. Hiessing, C. C. Randolph 
56 Ven meot Bid Woodward 2.1705 
Len Angeles 17 Kiros Hourne, 1111 Wilshire 
Hivd., Madison 6-4325 
New York 36 Harold BE. Choate, John H. Glover 
G. Robert Griewold, A Ofetie, John Hi. Bteve 
ensen, 320 W. 42nd Mtreet, Longacre 4-2000 
Philadeiohia 3 Kh. Bernard Alexander, Willie # 
ay dr.. T. HB. Robertaon, Architects Bidg 
i?th Baneom Mis., Rittenhouse 6-0670 
Pittebergh 22 John . Taylor, 919 Oliver Bidg 
Atlantic 1.4707 
Louis 6 David 8. Conner, Continental Bidg 
3615 Olive &., Jefferson 5.4867 
San Francisco 4 John W. Otterson, 68 Pout 
ret, Douglas 2-4600 
England Herbert Lagler Metjraw Will = Co 
Ad., 0 Warrington @., London, BE. C. 4 
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THE TREND 





Adding a Dimension to Foreign Policy 


Congr oon will be considering two measures that 


re hi vitally umportant to our 
position in the world: (1) A bill (H.R. 550) to authorize 
Organization for Trade Co 


cnhower regards as 
: 


U.S. member hip im the 
operation, and (2) an Administration proposal to incor 


porate a long-term ud program within our over-all 


foreign aid tup 


Koth these measures are designed to give continuity 


o our for ign polu y~—a dimension that it has too often 
ked im the past. Our participation in OTC would be 
firm indication of our readiness to go on cooperating 
in the field of trade. A long 


ud program—say $1-billion over five or 10 years 


other free nations, 
form 
ould give the economically underdeveloped countries 
of the Middle Fast and South Asia assurance that we 
ould follow through on any help we give to develop 
nent projects that take 


Ky adding continuity to our policy in both areas, 


years to complete 


vould undoubtedly improve our chances in the long 
Probably 


much to reassure our allies, 


tril 


gylc against Communism that lies ahead 


nothing else would do as 
ul the uncommitted nations, of our steadfast purpose 
\dmuttedly 
ike ours to put the stamp of continuity on policies that 
have to do with trade 
other 


Congressional 


it is no simple matter in a democracy 
, on the one hand, and aid, on the 
In the cast of OTC, you have the problem of the 
With long-term 
ud, you run into a fundamental principle that we in 
herited from the British Parliament 


treaty making power 
legislative control 
over the purse strings 

But the art of government is the resolution of difficul 
ties like 
problem of trying to square a circle 

As we 
\merican interests, and the privileges of Congress, in 
ranging for our membership in OTC. This organiza 
tion would have no say over the U.S. tariff structure. Its 
function is wholly administrative 


these. In neither case are we up against a 


see it, the Administration has fully safeguarded 


\ formula has still to be found by which Congress 
can make a longterm aid commitment—perhaps by 
making a declaration of intent that would guide but not 
bind future sessions. Congress went some distance in 
this. direction with the Marshall Plan, much to our 
national advantage, without sacrificing the “power of 
the purse.” We are sure that this can be done again, 


with equal success 


Insurance Against Slumps 


‘The U. S. has had two recessions since World War 
Il—in 1948-49 and in 1953-54 
spiral of deflation that leads to economic collapse. 


Neither developed the 


Much credit has been given to the so-called built-in 
stabilizers in the American economy in checking both 


recessions, The stabilizers include the flexible parts of 


184 


government revenues and expenditures, such as personal 
and corporate income taxes (which decline when income 
shrinks) and payments like social security, unemploy 
ment compensation, and farm supports (which nse when 
income falls) 

Though everyone has talked a lot in recent years about 
these automatic stabilizers, we have all been pretty 
vague about how significant, in money terms, their 
offsetting effect really is. But now a group of economists, 
assembled by the National Bureau of Economic Re 
search, has done a careful job of estimating their value 
If the economy should ever slide toward a major depres 
sion, according to these estimates, the stabilizers would 
iutomatically offset as much as 30% to 40% of the drop 
in gross national product. 

Take, for instance, a recession during which unem 
ployment rose to 8million. The National Bureau's 
calculate that American individuals and 
businesses would find their tax obligations reduced by 
$15.7-billion, and the total offsetting effect of the built 
in stabilizers would amount to $19.2-billion. 


economusts 


here is still the question of how big the decline 
how much of a depression the built-in 
As one of the National 
“Half as big 


might become 
stabilizers might have to offset 
Bureau's conferees, Gerhard Colm, said 
as big can still be very big!” 

But the stabilizers would come into play early. With 
the help of the strong forces now supporting the 
economy—rapidly developing technology, high levels of 
consumption, and the huge amounts of liquid assets 
held by both business and individuals—they could do 
much to keep a major depression from developing 
Above all, they would win time. It would be months 
before the decline reached major proportions. In that 
time, the Administration and fiscal authorities could 
reshape monetary policy, and Congress could even over 
haul such basic government policies as taxes. 

Though this free economy will always have its ups 
and downs, two big factors will reduce the range within 
which it fluctuates. One is the very magnitude of 
government expenditures and receipts, which give the 
stabilizers so much room for bouncing when the economy 
hits a bump. In 1929, government expenditures 
amounted to only about 8% of GNP; in 1938, to about 
11%; but today they amount to about 20%. Most of the 
boost has come in spending for national security. 

The second big reason to expect less violent fluctua 
tions in the economy is that we have learned to let the 
stabilizers work in our favor. Today we would expect, 
and permit, the automatic stabilizers to offset 30% to 
40% of a decline. In contrast, at the start of the Great 
Depression of the 1930s, the government moved to raise 
taxes and cut spending. That, Gerhard Colm estimates, 
aggravated the decline by 10% to 20%. The budgetary 
“cure” almost killed the patient 
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Correct Lubrication 


recovered it —saved 
$56,000 in one year! 


SOCONY MOBIL (0c Whur 
FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS 


OIL CO INC 





How to salt away a bigger profit 


The belts recommended by the G.T.M. 


at one of the fhe reason? 


And you re thoroughly 


labor costs mn the past seven 


an engineer 
proved themselves An 83 merease in 


he early in 1948. You're 
years has been offset by a 


world’s largest underground salt mines 
a little uneasy 
reduction in man-hours per ton hauled of over YO 


You have just supe rvised the re placeme nt of mine cars 
ome 3500 , 
- ; ' ways be sure of sound advice from the G.1 


M 


by asystem of conveyor belts to move the salt s 
industrial rubber problem 


skip hoist These In Its You { I onsull him on any 


leet [rom primary crusher t 
Distributor or by writing 


r recommendation as the most 
our Goodyear 


Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


were installed on you 
economical means of haulage 


sis made with the he ip « 


Based on a careful cost anal 
tty it's smart to do business 


the G.T.M Goodyear Technical Man you re pre 
i f j 


sure you're right. But there's always that question only F 
time and experience can answer 4 ‘ , 
| Lou jor buy he Ve ow Page 
ng more belts is planned 


Now it’s 1955 \n expansiot us! 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








